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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Forty-third Annual Conference Illinois Library Association, 
Peoria, October 26-28, 1939 
The forty-third annual conference of the Illinois Library Associa- | 
" ve : : | 
tion was officially opened in the Ball Room of Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, on Thursday afternoon, October 26. At this time committee 
reports were made and Helene H. Rogers, assistant state librarian, pre- | 
sented a resumé of the “New Services of the Illinois State Library.” 
The remainder of the program was devoted to a talk and panel discus- 








American Library Association. 


registered at the conference. 


faculty. 





sion on “Plan for Reorganization of the A.L.A. 
KE. W. MeDiarmid, Jr. member of the Third Activities Committee, 


* This was led by 


Registration, exchanges of greetings between old friends and new 
acquaintances, and a business-luncheon meeting of the Junior Members 
section preceeded the first general session. 


There were 371 persons 


Members of I.L.A. were guests Thursday evening of Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. The Bradley A Capella choir gave a program of music 
and was assisted by Ruth Day, violinist and a member of the Bradley 
Following the concert open house was held at the Bradley 
Library with Lillian M. Guinn as hostess. 





NEW SERVICES OF THE STATE LIBRARY 


By HELENE H. ROGERS, ASsistant State Librarian, Illinois State Library. 


In speaking of new services of the State 
Library another title comes to my mind— 
it is, new forms of state-aid from the 
State Library to libraries in Illinois. 

The first item is the revision of the law 
pertaining to the State Library. At the 
time of the last revision 6f the law in 
1921, which organized the State Library 
in one unit, certain sections were not re- 
vamped to fit the revision and there were 
some conflicts in the interpretation of 
sections of the statute. 

The Advisory Committee of the State 
Library worked over the law of 1921 so 
as to eliminate those conflicting parts 
and yet keep the law elastic enough to 
fit the situations as they came up. It 
seemed advisable to make a definite per- 
manent provision for the Advisory Com- 
mittee and, having in mind the long time 
program of the State Library, looking to- 
ward the establishment of regional li- 
brary service, the idea seemed to Cove- 
tail very simply into the establishment 


of regional districts in the State and the 
provision for the Advisory Committee. 

The State was divided into six districts 
—each district to have one representa- 
tive on the Advisory Committee except in 
District 2, which includes Cook, Kane, 
DuPage and Will Counties. Because of 
the size of Cook County, it seemed ad- 
visable to have two representatives— 
thus the Advisory Committee of the State 
Library has seven representatives. Each 
representative is to be a librarian from 
the specific District. 

The purpose of the Advisory Committee 
is to make recommendations to the State 
Librarian as to ways and means of better- 
ing the service from the State Library, 
possible projects to undertake, and, all in 
all, to assist in fulfilling the goal that 
we have set up for ourselves “making 
reading material available and accessible 
to every citizen in the State.” 

This districting of the State is serving 
a double purpose. It makes possible the 
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setting up of regional districts that may 
be used when establishing regional li- 
brary service as well as representation 
on the Advisory Committee. The frame 
work of regional library services is set 
up in Illinois. Now the problem is to 
develop it. 

Another long wished for service is now 
made possible through legislative action 
which enables us to add to our staff a 
Field Visitor for School Libraries. For 
many years we have had a Field Visitor 
for Public Libraries and the constant re- 
quests for assistance from school people 
has made felt the need of a similar visi- 
tor for school libraries. Upon request the 
Field Visitor will visit a school and (1) 
organize a new library; (2) reorganize 
an old one; (3) give advice on the se- 
lection and purchase of books, library 
equipment and supplies; (4) help arrange 
a library; (5) give instruction in meth- 
ods and procedures to follow; and (6) 
give instructions in simple mending. The 
first person appointed to the position of 
Field Visitor is Miss Agnes Long. 

The State Library has always taken 
part in the activities of many state-wide 
groups and various members of the staff 
have been invited to serve on their com- 
mittees and boards. One such group is 
the Community Relations Seminar spon- 
sored by the folk interested in the wel- 
fare of the rural groups, with Dr. D. R. 
Lindstrom, department of agricultural 
economics, University of Illinois, chair- 
man. 

In a recent meeting of this Seminar the 
suggestion was made that a Committee 
be appointed made up of representatives 
of state-wide organizations interested in 
schools to meet wiih the State Librarian 
and make recommendations as to various 
ways and means of providing library serv- 
ice for schools. We welcomed this sug- 
gestion and the following people have ac- 
cepted appointments on this Committee: 


Mrs. Bertha Casberg, Illinois State Di- 
vision A.A.U.W., Urbana. 


Mr. Glenn K. Kelly, Research Director, 


Illinois Association of School Boards, 
Riverside. 
Mr. Russell Stephens, Supt. Edgar 


County Public Schools, Paris. 

Miss Gladys Coffin, Literature Secre- 
tary, Illinois Church Council, Evanston. 

Dr. G. G. Lentz, Research Staff, Illinois 
Legislative Council, Springfield. 

Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, Rural Sociology, 
University of Illinois, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana. 

Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Chicago. 
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Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Illinois Education Association, 
Springfield. 

Mr. Harlan D. Beem, 
Coles County, Charleston. 


Mrs. Laura Hughes Lunde, League of 
Women Voters, Chicago. 

Mr. Ward N. Black, Illinois Department 
of Public Instruction, Springfield. 


Mr. Hans C. Olson, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston. 

Mr. G. T. Smith, Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Mrs. Gordon Fillingham, Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation. 


This Committee whose members are 
vitally concerned with and keenly aware 
of the need and the problem of provid- 
ing library service in the schools and 
the limitations of the budget, can be of 
invaluable assistance in helping develop 
this phase of our long-time program work- 
ing toward available library service for 
every child in school. 

Some years ago we established at the 
State Library a picture collection so as 
to make available to persons not in the 
area near Chicago and the Art Institute, 
pictures—originals, copies and prints— 
by the famous artists of the past years, 
as well as of the artists of today. The 
service from this department has _ in- 
creased to the point where it was neces- 
sary to provide for the purchase of ma- 
terial regularly and an additional staff to 
handle the requests and keep the collec- 
tion up-to-date. 

Another form of state-aid to the librar- 
ies of Illinois is our renewal of the spon- 


Supt. Schools, 


sorship of N.Y.A., and W.P.A. library 
project, and H.R.S. inventory project. 
Again, as in the past years, through 


the cooperation of the N.Y.A. we are mak- 
ing available to libraries and schools an- 
other set of seasonal posters. These post- 
ers are distributed at the cost of the ma- 
terial. 

One of the outstanding bits of state- 
aid that has been offered from the State 
Library is our Adult Education and Read- 
ers’ Advisory Service. From requests 
made orally and by mail it seemed ad- 
visable to definitely set up a department 
to handle this phase of our service. Dur- 
ing the summer two members were added 
to our staff to devote their entire time 
to adult education work. 

For many years we have had reading 
lists and supervised reading courses. The 
demand for these has increased and with- 
in the last few months all the lists have 
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been revised, including those used es- 
pecially by the members of the Home Bu- 
reau, and new ones added. The staff is 
now at work on a program of systematic 
reading for the young adult. Because 
of the opportunity presented to us to 
work with that out-of-school group 
through the National Youth Administra- 
tion, our program is beginning with them, 
but it is by no means to be limited to 
that group. 

The service from this department of 
the State Library includes assistance to 
groups, communities and libraries under- 
taking the sponsorship of study groups, 
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forums, “town meetings” and panel dis- 
cussions, not only during the process of 
organization, but, as the program devel- 
ops in the selecting and loaning of read- 
ing materials and in the compilation of 
reading lists for distribution. 

While it was not possible to secure di- 
rect state-aid for the libraries in Illinois 
for this biennium, it is possible for li- 
braries to receive a more varied supple- 
mentary service from the State Library 
thus enabling them to offer a wider scope 
of library service in their local com- 
munity. 


PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION OF THE A.LAA. 


By E. W. McDIARMID, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana; 


Member Third 


I am particularly pleased to present 
these matters to I.L.A., one of the largest 
and most progressive of all the state li- 
brary associations. Reorganization of the 
A.L.A. cannot be successful without the 
support and understanding of the state 
and regional associations. You, as mem- 
bers of the I.L.A. as well as the A.L.A. 
can determine the success of our pro- 
posals, and the Third Activities Commit- 
tee wants you to understand and decide 
for yourself regardiess of whether you 
favor or oppose. And if, occasionally we 
have barked up the wrong tree, we hope 
you will help us locate the possum. 

Many people ask: “Why all this talk 
about reorganization of the A.L.A.” Is 
it really in need of overhauling?” “What 
is this reorganization all about, anyhow?” 
To answer this question I should like to 
digress a moment and talk about organi- 
zation in generai. If professor Windsor 
and I decide that we need to take united 
action regarding certain problems of male 
members of the faculty of the University 
of Illinois Library School (we are the 
only two, you know), we do not need a 
formal organization, a constitution, by- 
laws and all the trappings. We can call 
each other up by phone and by personal 
contact make sure that our activities are 
co-ordinated and well-planned. If we de- 
cide that there are problems faced by all 
male members of library school faculties, 
we will need some simple form of or- 
ganization, but the number of men in- 
volved is so small that I doubt if we 
would even find it necessary to charge 
regular dues. If however, we expand our 
activities to inelude all male members 
of the library profession (let’s guess that 


Activities 


Committee, ALA. 


there are some three or four thousand of 
them) we immediately face difficult prob- 
lems. We must be sure that Mr. Windsor 
and I are not summarizing libraiy legis- 
lation affecting men, at the same time 
that Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Munn are do- 
ing the same job. In other words we 
must avoid duplication of effort, in the 
interest of economy and efficiency, a 
very real danger when a great many peo- 
ple are involved. We must also be sure 
that the things for which we organize are 
being accomplished, at least that efforts 
are taken to accomplish them. If we de- 
cide that loud ties for men are unsuitable 
in libraries (I should say on librarians) 
we must be sure that a campaign to dis- 
courage and prevent the wearing of loud 
ties is taken over by someone. Now I 
shall not give up my attempts to prevent 
the wearing of loud ties, but some group 
Should be given definite responsibility 
to plan, organize, coordinate, and enlist 
the support of the entire membership. 
I shall expect leadership, planning and 
direction from this group, which should 
be small enough to be workable through 
correspondence, occasional meetings, etc. 
This is what we call organization. 

Now, we may ask, what rules should 
be followed in building up an organiza- 
tion? 

In the first place, the aims and ob- 
jectives of the organization must be clear- 
ly understood. For our hypothetical 
A.R.L.T.N.M.L. (Association for the Re- 
moval of Loud Ties from the Necks of 
Male Librarians) we have a clearly de- 
fined objective. But this involves certain 
steps. First we must define what we 
mean by loud ties, second we must deter- 
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mine where, and by whom loud ties are 
being worn, third, we must study means 
of removing loud ties, and fourth, we 
must put these removal methods into 
effect. Each of these activities involves 
organization and hence the first step in 
any organization scheme is a clear and 
inclusive statement of its aims. 

A second major principle is that the 
organization exists primarily to promote 
unity. The objectives of a national li- 
brary association have been defined as 
follows: 


“To encourage the establishment, main- 
tenance, and extension of adequate library 
service for all the people of the United 
States and Canada.” 


We certainly can’t be successful in this 
unless we enlist the support and advice 
of all librarians—that is only if we at- 
tain unity. Are we, today a unified li- 
brary profession? My first slide indicates 
that this question must be answered “no.” 
Here we see a large number of separate 
and independent groups all working to- 
ward the same general objectives, and 
through the same means. 


From left to right, the A.L.A., the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, the Medical 
Library Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, the Association 
of College and Reference Librarians, and 
a block to represent some twenty addi- 
tional groups. While some of these 
groups maintain a loose affiliation with 
one another, the bars separating them 
are almost stone walls. Under the pres- 
ent set-up, it is extremely difficult, and 
sometimes impossible to take united ac- 
tion on common objectives, not to men- 
tion the great duplication of effort which 
must result. 

It is not difficult to explain this. In 
1900 the A.L.A. numbered 874 members, 
in 1920, there were 4,464, and now when 
another twenty year interval has almost 
elapsed, there are over 15,000 members. 
Obviously an organization suitable for 
800 or even 4,000 members might be ex- 
pected to crack and strain with this in- 
creased pressure. Furthermore the field 
of library science has increased in com- 
plexity and important group interests and 
specialties have grown up. 


The third principle of organization is 
that functions and activities must be 
clearly allocated, and the authority and 
finances necessary must be made avail- 
able. We must know which agency or 
group is to be concerned with the prob- 
lems of the college library, and that group 
must be given fuil authority within its 
field. In the past this has not been true. 
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It has been pointed out in the report 
of the Third Activities Committee that 
the College Library Advisory Board ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the Execu- 
tive Board has even held meetings in 
competition with the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Librarians, a Section 


of the A.L.A. Under the present scheme, 


which of these groups has the responsi- 
bility for problems of the college library? 

The last principle I should like to dis- 
cuss, is the principle of clarity. Each 
group or part of the organization should 
have a clear and well-defined place, and 
also, every individual within the organi- 
zation should feel a close and personal 
relationship to each other member and 
the organization itself. May I illustrate 
by the story of the two Czechoslovakians 
who were talking together just recently: 
“Two years ago,” said one, “Who would 
have thought that we would own Poland.” 
Now I submit that when each one of us 
can feel a deep and proprietary interest 
in all the affairs of the association, we 
will have a much stronger and healthier 
A.L.A. 


Some of the obstacles to such a feeling 
on the part of the individual member may 
be shown by the second slide. This shows 
the Council placed subordinate to the 
Executive Board of the A.L.A. for al- 
though in theory the Council is the policy 
determining and legislative body of the 
association, the Executive Board, through 
its control of finances, the failure to re- 
quire it to report to the Council, etc., actu- 
ally runs the A.L.A. Let’s examine this 
a moment. 


You will note that the Council is “theo- 
retically independent in the establishment 
of policies subject to reversal by member- 
ship.” Even if this were the actual prac- 
tice today the situation would be far from 
ideal, simply because the council is not 
representative. Out of 155 members of 
the Council only 25 are elected specific- 
ally as Council members; 130 hold their 
position ex officio. And if we consider 
the share of the Executive Board in the 
membership of the Council we see a sur- 
prising picture; first, all thirteen mem- 
bers of the Executive Board are members 
of the Council, next all 23 ex-presidents 
of the association (former Executive 
Board members, of course) and lastly all 
35 chairmen of standing committees (ap- 
pointed, remember, by the Executive 
Board) are included in the present Coun- 
cil. Thus a total of 71 or nearly half 
the total membership of the Council 
comes from the Executive Board. Con- 
trast this with the 25 elected directly by 
the association. 
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My third slide shows how the report 
of the Third Activities Committee aims 
to eliminate some of these objections. 
The Council is made truly representative, 
elected in proportion to their membership, 
by the sections (which we hope to call 
divisions in order to eliminate the use 
of the word sub-section), and by the state 
and regional associations. Each section 
would have charge of its own activities 
and would be given funds to spend on 
those activities as it sees fit. The present 
proposal calls for twenty per cent of all 
dues paid by members of the section to 
be returned to the section. The Execu- 
tive Board would become a truly admini- 
strative body charged with carrying on 
the affairs of the association and with full 
emergency powers between sessions of the 
council and full administrative authority 
over details, subject to the ratification of 
the Council. 
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This set-up is shown more clearly by 
my fourth slide which illustrates a uni- 
fied library profession, able to exert co- 
ordinated efforts toward the accomplish- 
ment of its objectives, and yet giving to 
the various divisions, full autonomy over 
their own affairs. The present over-lap- 
ping and duplication of effort would be 
eliminated and yet the way left open to 
joint action through the A.L.A. or direct- 
ly between the various groups on their 
own initiative. 

Now while this recommended organi- 
zation looks very logical and smooth on 
paper, there are certain very great dif- 
ferences of opinion, plus innumerable de- 
tails which must be ironed out. While 
we of the Third Activities Committee are 
primarily interested in getting you con- 
cerned about the organization of your 
association, we are also interested in hav- 
ing your advice. 


PROPOSALS ON REORGANIZATION SUGGESTED FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF STATE AND REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Council of the American Library 
Association at its June meeting voted that 
the report of the Third Activities Com- 
mittee on reorganization be forwarded “to 
the presidents of all regional, state, pro- 
vincial, and other local associations which 
are also listed, for such consideration as 
they may see fit to give to it, with the 
request that any suggestions and recom- 
mendations which they care to make be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association before Novem- 
ber 1 in order to allow time for the Third 
Activities Committee to give them con- 
sideration in its revision of the recom- 
mendations which are to be printed in 
the December number of the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin.” 

This outline has been prepared in or- 
der to bring out the more important 
points of the Report and to list all points 
on which any marked disagreement has 
been noted. 

The more important features of the 
Report, in so far as comments have 
reached the Committee, seem to have been 
received with almost unanimous ap- 
proval. Such disagreements as _ have 
arisen concern minor points. 


A. Proposed Reorganization of the 


Council. Division by States or 
Regions 
(Reference: Report, page 408-415.) 


The proposed scheme of reorganization, 
if adopted, increases the authority of the 


Council and gives it the power to review 
the actions of administrative officers and 
boards. The Council will be composed of 
elected representatives of (a) state and 
regional associations and (b) divisions 
(at present called sections) of the A.L.A. 
These divisions, devoted to the interests 
of types of libraries and types of function- 
ing, will include the former college and 
reference section, catalogers sections, ete. 

The Council is at present composed in 
large part of appointed officers, (chair- 
men of committees and members of the 
Executive Board,) ex-presidents, and rep- 
resentatives of sections and state asso- 
ciations (the last named serving for one 
year only). The proposed change would 
make the Council 100 per cent elective 
and would give representation to all state 
and regional groups, and sections (to be 
called divisions) of the A.L.A. Repre- 
sentatives are to be elected for a term 
of four years and will thus become famil- 
iar with the work of the Association. 

This fundamental change is of great 
importance. There have been few objec- 
tions to it. (Report, p. 408-15.) 

There has been some objection to the 
proposal that a minimum membership of 
125 be required for representation of a 
state association or a division on the 
Council. Minimum representation might 
well be reduced to 100, but there would 
obviously be some difficulty in giving a 
state with only eight A.L.A. members, 
for example, representation on the Coun- 
cil, There has been a feeling that state 
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organizations with memberships of less 
than 100 should unite in a regional asso- 
ciation. It would still be possible to re- 
tain the present state associations as 
units in the regional. 

The states with less than 100 members 
are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
Some of these states are already in re- 
gional associations, especially those in the 
Pacific Northwest. Many of them are so 
close to a membership of 100 that they 
could probably very easily raise their 
membership to permit representation. 

QUESTION I. Shall the minimum 
membership required for representation 
be reduced to 100? 

QUESTION II. Shall every state as- 
sociation or division be given represen- 
tation irrespective of the number of mem- 
bers? 


B. Organization by Types of Libraries 
or Types of Work 


(Reference: Report, page 384-397.) 

The proposed plan gives to the divi- 
sions (at present called sections) auton- 
omy in their own fields and representa- 
tion on the Council by election of their 
own representatives. It also gives them 
authority to appoint their own commit- 
tees and to be represented in some form 
or other on the important committees con- 
cerned with their activities. It provides 
further that a percentage of the dues paid 
by members of special groups shall be 
allocated to the groups by the A.L.A. 
(Discussed under Dues.) Under this ar- 
rangement it is believed that groups now 
outside the A.L.A. could become part of 
the A.L.A. without sacrificing any of their 
present advantages. They could retain 
their present names, hold meetings as 
they desire, elect their own officers, con- 
tinue their own publications and charge 
additional dues. (Report, p. 384-397.) 

The divisions at present represent an 
organization by types of libraries or 
types of functioning (college libraries, 
school libraries, catalogers’ section, etc.). 
In addition there will be a recognized geo- 
graphical division by state and regional 
organizations which also will have repre- 
sentation on the Council. Proposals have 
been made that representation on the 
Council be prorated according to the 
membership, on a basis of age (Junior 
members) and on the basis of position 
(non-administrative assistants). 

The recommendation of the Committee 
gives Class A and Class B members (those 
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with salaries under $2,100) sixteen places 
on the Council. Obviously, if positions 
on the Council are filled proportionately 
to membership, Class A and B members 
should receive a much larger portion of 
such representation (estimated at 80%). 
The proposal has also been made that rep- 
resentation on the Executive Board be 
provided on the same basis. The Com- 
mittee feels that members of the Execu- 
tive Board, because of their important du- 
ties, should be selected on the basis of 
recognized experience and ability. It be- 
lieves that a representation on the Coun- 
cil by types of libraries and by geographi- 
cal associations is preferable to a general 
division by positions held, by salaries, 
or by age. 

The Junior Members Round Table has 
requested recognition as a section, which 
under reorganization would become a di- 
vision. There would thus be representa- 
tion on the Council by an age classifica- 
tion, in addition to representation by 
types of libraries and by geographical lo- 
cation, and possibly by position and sal- 
ary. A few proposals have been received 
that representation, particularly on the 
Executive Board, he prorated also accord- 
ing to sex. Such arrangements would in- 
crease the bases of representation to six. 

QUESTION III. Shall proportional 
representation on the Council be granted 
on a basis of salary or position, in ad- 
dition to the proposed representation al- 
ready provided for Class A and B as- 
sistants (those in the lower salary 
bracket) ? 

QUESTION IV. Shall positions on the 
Executive Board be allocated proportion- 
ately on a salary basis? 

QUESTION V. Shall representation on 
the Council be granted on an age basis 
(Junior members) ? 

QUESTION VI. Shall _ representation 
on the Executive Board be placed on an 
age basis (Junior members) ? 


C. Dues 


The various plans proposed for dues 
have caused more discussion and more 
correspondence than any other part of 
the Report. The proposed plan for re- 
organization provides for allotments to 
divisions of the A.L.A. to replace the pres- 
ent charging of additional dues by sec- 
tions. There is general agreement that 
such allotments are desirable. Under the 
proposed plan the income of the Asso- 
ciation will be considerably reduced if the 
dues remain as at present. The Com- 
mittee is convinced of the wisdom of a 
system of dues based on ability to pay, 
on the ground that those holding the 
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higher salaried positions receive much 
more from the Association than those in 
lower salary brackets. The basis of the 
plan recommended by the Committee is 
a system of fees based on salaries, com- 
mencing at $2.00 for those receiving less 
than $1,200 a year. The Committee is 
eager to make it possible for those in 
the lower salary brackets to join the 
A.L.A. without too great expense. 


An alternate plan, published in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, April, 1938, proposed dues 
based primarily on age. For example, 
a graduate of an accredited library school 
or anyone who had been employed in a 
professional capacity in a library for 5 
years would be a full member and would 
pay $5.00. If he continugd in a profes- 
sional capacity for 15 additional years, 
he would become a fellow and pay $10 
a year. The Committee felt that many 
who had been rendering excellent serv- 
ice in libraries for 20 years could not af- 
ford to pay $10 a year and that it was 
preferable to base the dues on salary. 
It was also felt necessary to provide a 
low rate for those working in the lower 
paid positions. The scale proposed by 
the Committee should be compared with 
that proposed by the Membership Com- 
mittee and published in the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin for April, 1938. Both scales are 
intended to be automatic and enforceable. 
(See last page for tabular comparison.) 

The Committee is prepared to consider 
any other scales which may be presented. 
It must be remembered that many com- 
mittees and boards of the A.L.A. have 
requested more funds. The Committee 
felt that some should receive greater fi- 
nancial support. The Board on Salaries, 
especially, should be given more funds to 
further its work in obtaining recognition 
of librarianship as a profession. The al- 
lotments to the divisions, replacing di- 
visional dues, will also require more 
funds. The Committee would like to 
know whether the scale proposed in the 
Report of the Third Activities Commit- 
tee is preferable to the one published in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin for April, 1938. A 
third possible course is to continue the 
present rates, cut down considerably on 
the A.L.A. Bulletin and/or abandon the 
plan of allotments to groups. The latter 
step would certainly make more difficult 
any further encouragement to outside or- 
ganizations to become a part of the 
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A.L.A. and would encourage the move- 
ment of present divisions to secede from 
the A.L.A. 

QUESTION VII. Do you prefer a scale 
of dues based on salaries as recommend- 
ed by the Third Activities Committee to 
one based primarily on age as recom- 
mended by the Membership Committee? 

QUESTION VIII. Would you prefer a 
uniform scale of dues, increased sufficient- 
ly to take care of the allotments to sec- 
tions but the same for all members, to 
the scale recommended by the Commit- 
tee? 

QUESTION IX. If the recommenda- 
tions of the Activities Committee are 
adopted would you, if you were a $5.00 
member, prefer to receive the Proceed- 
ings or the Handbook? 

D. The Fundamental Basis of 
Reorganization 


The Committee can-foresee the possi- 
bility, as the profession increases in num- 
ber, of a division by types of libraries 
(public, school, college, special, law, 
medicine, and business) with the alloca- 
tion of special types of work to these 
divisions. For example, children’s work 
would fall under the division of public 
libraries. 

A few correspondents have expressed 
the belief that on account of the growth 
of the Association it would be preferable 
to organize entirely separate and inde- 
pendent associations covering these vari- 
ous fields. The Committee feels strongly 
that there should be one organization 
which can speak for all librarians and li- 
braries in the United States, and that 
such an association will possess more 
strength and more influence than would 
a number of separate associations acting 
entirely independently. 

QUESTION X. Would you prefer one 
national association to represent all li- 
brarians and libraries of the United 
States to a number of separate associa- 
tions representing various types of li- 
braries? 

An expression is desired on this point 
because it is hoped that the adoption of 
the Report will bring about not only a 
trend toward greater democracy but also 
greater unity and cooperation in the de- 
velopment of library service. The Re- 
port, however, decidedly does not repre- 
sent a belief in centralization. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS 
MAXINE McCULLOCH, Chairman, Decatur Public Library 


The Junior Members of Illinois Library Association had their annual business 


meeting, Thursday, October 26. 
absence of Miss McCulloch. 


Louise Borchelt, vice chairman, presided in the 


The plan for A. L. A. reorganization was presented in brief form and the part 
concerning sections was discussed. A resolution was passed to be sent to the Junior 
Members Round Table of A.L.A. favoring sectionhood for Junior Members. 

The constitution committee presented the constitution for the organization and 


it was adopted. 


The nominating committee presented their report and the following officers were 


elected: 


Lois Martin, Illinois State Library, chairman; Maybelle Leland Swanlund, Lom- 
bard Public Library, vice chairman; and Margaret Lee Pittman, Mt. Vernon Public 


Library, secretary-treasurer. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE ILLINOIS JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND 
TABLE OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Article: |: Name 


This organization shall be known as 
the Illinois Junior Members Round Table 
of the American Library Association. 


Article Il: Purpose 


The purpose of this organization is to 
further the interests of the library pro- 
fession and of the junior members in 
Illinois. 


Article Ill: Membership 


Membership in this organization shall 
be granted to all persons thirty-five years 
of age and under who are members of the 
Illinois Library Association. 


Article IV: Officers 


The officers of this organization shall 
be Chairman, Vice Chairman and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Article V: Meetings and Quorum 


Section 1—Meetings shall be held an- 
nually at such time and place as the IIli- 
nois Library Association meets. 

Section 2—One-third of the organiza- 
tion in good standing shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 


Article VI: Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at 
any meeting of the organization by a two- 
thirds vote—a quorum being present. 


BY-LAWS 


Article |: Duties of Officers 


Section 1—It shall be the duty of the 
Chairman to preside at all meetings of 
this organization and perform all the 
duties usually pertaining to the office. 


Section 2—In the absence or disability 
of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman shall 
perform all the duties of the Chairman. 

Section 3 — The _ Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep the minutes of all proceedings 
and record the same. He shall give 
notice of all meetings, notify officers of 
election. He shall receive and_ safely 
keep all funds of the organization, and 
pay out the same only on the order of the 
Chairman. He shall make an annual 
report of receipts and disbursements. 


Article Il: Election of Officers 


Section 1—All officers shall be elected 
at the annual meeting and shall assume 
office at the close of that meeting. 

Section 2—Nomination for office shall 
be made by a nominating committee 
composed of three members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman. 

Section 3—Should an officer resign 
during the year, the Chairman shall ap- 
point some member of the organization to 
assume the office temporarily until the 
office can be filled at the regular election 
at the next meeting. 


Article I!I: Dues 


The annual dues shall be fifty cents, 
payable at the annual meeting. 


Article IV: Committees 


Section 1—The Chairman shall appoint 
the following committee to report at the 
annual meeting; a nominating committee 
to present a list of candidates for election 
to office for the following year. 

Section 2—The Chairman shall be em- 
powered to appoint such special commit- 
tees as he deems needful at any time, or, 
on the majority vote of the members at 
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any meeting, he shall appoint commit- 
tees as they direct. 
Article V: Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended at 
any meeting by a two-thirds vote, a 
quorum being present. 

Article VI: Parliamentary Authority 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall be the 
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parliamentary authority on all matters 
not covered by the Constitution and By- 
Laws of this organization. 


Article VII: 


These By-Laws may be suspended in 
case of emergency by unanimous vote of 
all those present at a meeting at which a 
quorum is present. 


Suspension of By-Laws 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
ANDREW B. LEMKE, Chairman, Trustee, Matson Public Library, Princeton 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
By PORTER PADDOCK, Trustee, Lincoln Library, Springfield 


Louis J. Kroeger, executive officer, Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board, spoke on 
“Library Personnel Trends and Prob- 
lems.” Mr. Kroeger referred to the 
following specific trends: 

1. “The more general acceptance of 
classification and compensation plans as 
a necessary foundation for all other 
personnel activities in the library. This 
includes both the broad _ professional 
classifications and the adaptation of par- 
ticular classification plans to the or- 
ganization of particular library organiza- 
tions. 

2. “The growing recognition of  li- 
brarianship as a profession and the trend 
toward further acceptance of this pro- 
fessionalization through formal certifica- 
tion which is either an accomplished 
fact or making definite progress in 
various parts of the country. This is a 
movement which should be encouraged 
because it raises the standards for en- 
trance to the profession and raises the 
standards of performance in the _ pro- 
fession. The development of such stand- 
ards by the profession itself, when taken 
together with the advanced selective pro- 
cesses of public personnel agencies, will 
aid trustee groups in obtaining the best 
possible personnel for administering the 
affairs of the library. 

3. “The discussion of professionaliza- 
tion leads almost directly into the re- 
lated questions of employe organizations 
generally and their function in dealing 
with the problem of relationship between 
the employer, as represented by the 
trustees in the library, and the lesser 
professional and non-professional em- 
ployes in the library. 

4. “The trend toward a closer bond of 
understanding and cooperation between 
the library and the personnel agency. He 


stressed this point, stating that he be- 
lieved it te be far more important than 
discussing in detail various personnel 
problems and techniques, and that we 
need to establish the importance of the 
library as an operating agency relying on 
the personnel agency because of the lat- 
ter’s superior equipment for dealing with 
the solving of personnel problems. 

5. “The trend, evident at least in 
California, toward cooperative under- 
takings, involving the personnel agency 
and the library in a number of juris- 
dictions, joining in a common testing 
program to the end that candidates for 
employment in a number of places will 
not need to take a variety of tests but 
can qualify by one examination for em- 
ployment in all of the participating 
agencies.” 

Questions which followed brought out 
the recommendation that even the very 
small library with one or two people 
should have a classification scheme and 
the fact that the classification is of duties 
performed, not of the persons performing 
them. 

An excellent book by Clara W. Herbert, 
might well serve as a handy book for the 
staff of any library, no matter of what 
size, for here are set forth the problems 
which constantly confront the  ad- 
ministrator and which are a source of 
disturbance to the staff. Happily, Miss 
Herbert offers solutions for-these diffi- 
culties and cites numerous authorities in 
the field of personnel work to confirm her 
findings. 

In defining the field of personnel ad- 
ministration Miss Herbert states that it 
“includes the selection of the staff, care- 
ful attention to working conditions, 
graded schemes of service, training for 
advancement, welfare activities, and 
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stimulation for the development of a 
progressive service. It includes the ad- 
justment of conflicts of personalities, the 
easing of strains occasioned by ill health 
or personal worries, and other personal 
factors often of a delicate nature which 
require individual consideration, as they 
may not be met by the usual procedure.” 
She further states in her Foreword that 
the book consists of “some observations 
on bringing together and building up a 
highly qualified staff, with the conditions 
necessary for its effective and happy 
functioning.” 

At the national meeting, in the dis- 
cussion of personnel, Palo Alto, Calif., 
was reported as maintaining a scholar- 
ship fund for the training and advance- 
ment of staff members. 

The importance of staff associations 
was emphasized as an alternative for 
other forms of employe organizations. 
Trustees were urged to promote better 
acquaintanceship between their boards 
and library staffs. 

“Frank discussion of union activities 
was followed by a statement from a Chi- 
cago staff member that the union in that 
city has less than 200 members and is 
encountering opposition to the union idea 
among those whom it seeks to enroll.” 

In my judgment there are two things, 
which if put into effect, would tend to 
render the personnel of libraries less et- 
ficient, and work great harm to the 
splendid service most libraries are giving 
to the public. First, the organization of 
unions by library personnel, and second, 
the application of civil service rules to 
library employees. I am not arguing 
about the value of labor organizations in 
industry. They probably have their 
place—although I have always thought 
they put a premium of mediocrity—but 
I can not conceive of any benefit to any 
library, by having a walking delegate, on 
the complaint of some incompetent em- 
ployee, coming in and telling the trustees 
how to run their library. I think the 
public library is one institution which 
should be absolutely free from domina- 
tion by union labor, or political in- 
fluence. 

As to the question of civil service. A 
decision was handed down, this week, by 
the Appellate Court, 3rd Division, af- 
firming a decision of the Sangamon 
County Circuit Court, to the effect that 
the Springfield (Illinois) civil service 
commission has jurisdiction over em- 
ployees of the Public Library. The case 
was submitted on briefs, upon the in- 
terpretation of the Illinois law regarding 
the right of the Library to discharge an 
employee, who came in under the civil 
service, some thirty years ago. 
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The court held, after reciting various 
statutes approved by the legislature, that 
“the library board has authority to hire 
and discharge, subject however, to the 
regulations of the civil service commis- 
sion.” The Court further held,— 

“This seems to be the more reasonable 
and sound construction of the legislative 
intent.” “By analogy,” the decision con- 
tinued, “the library board falls in the 
same category as a board of education. 
The legislature expressly provides ... in 
the civil service act that the superintend- 
ent and teachers of schools should be 
exempt from the civil service act. The 
fact that library employes were omitted 

. Clearly shows the legislature’ in- 
tended they should be under the civil 
service jurisdiction.” 

I cannot conceive that a civil service 
commission, always strictly a_ political 
body, is more competent to pass upon the 
qualifications of a library employee, than 
a competent librarian, and the board of 
trustees of a public library. 

I offer the suggestion that our Legis- 
lative Committee endeavor to have the 
library law amended, so that library em- 
ployees, the same as_ teachers, be 
omitted from the civil service regulations. 
Should we ever be able to have the cer- 
tification bill passed, then there might be 
such a clause inserted. 

From my business experience I find it 
of great value to have periodical meet- 
ings of salesmen, to discuss conditions of 
trade, to exchange ideas for extension of 
business, and to ask for suggestions for 
improvement of selling methods. The 
salesmen, who are constantly in touch 
with customers, frequently offer very 
valuable suggestions from the _ buyers 
stand-point. No doubt all well organized 
libraries have such staff conferences, and 
have found them very profitable. That 
library is unfortunate, which has a li- 
brarian who thinks he, or she, is the 
very last word in librarianship, and has 
no need of suggestions from the staff, 
nor from the trustees. 

At the national convention the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by unanimous 
vote of the Trustee Section: — 

“That the A.L.A. be requested to pre- 
pare and forward to trustees a simple but 
comprehensive statement on the subject of 
the classification and certification of 
library personnel, to be accompanied by 
statements covering the successful opera- 
tion of this plan in such states as Cali- 
fornia.” 

In the September number of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, in the Secretary’s Report, is the 
following: 
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“Another officially adopted document in 
which the members may take satisfaction 
is ‘Classification and Pay Plans for Mu- 
nicipal Public Libraries.’ Every library 
worker should find it interesting to check 
his own qualifications, salary and status, 
and the rating of his library against the 
standards set up in this publication.” 

The most important point in connec- 
tion with classification and one which 
cannot be emphasized too strongly is that 
positions not persons are to be classified. 
This is one of the basic principles of 
classification according to all personnel 
technicians. As an example of their 
statements to this effect, I quote from the 
last biennial report of the California 
State Personnel Board: 

“The classification must be entirely in 
terms of the job itself. It must relate to 
its duties, responsibilities, and require- 
ments. It may not under any circum- 
stance take into account the qualifications 
of the individual holding the position, his 
family responsibilities, his political or 
fraternal affiliations, his religious beliefs, 
or the years of service on the job. The 
classification of the position where that 
position is occupied by an individual is 
as impersonal as though there were no 
incumbent. This is not to say that per- 
sonnel administration generally should 
not be human and personal and _ indi- 
vidualized, for it should; but to attempt 
to humanize the personnel program by 
classifying on a personal basis is com- 
parable to humanizing institutional work 
by allowing the whim of every inmate to 
dictate the architecture and_ interior 
decoration of the buildings. In other 
words, the classification plan, represent- 
ing the structure within which and 
around which all other functions are ad- 
ministered must be sound according to a 
definite principle, and having once been 
established on this sound basis, must 
permit the energies of the administrator 
to be devoted to those other problems 
requiring a human and individualized ap- 
proach without the detracting necessity 
of constantly turning back to patch 
structural weaknesses.” 

In library activities, as in all worth- 
while progressive endeavors,—there are 
“new worlds to conquer.” Among these, 
which our own library has inaugurated, 
are adult education and the bookmobile. 
We have engaged a man, on full time, to 
head the adult education program, and 
our bookmobile is extending our service 
in out-lying regions of the city, which 
are too far from our three branches to 
give adequate service to those sections 
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of our city. Both of these new plans give 
rise to new Classifications of personnel. 


In conclusion let me quote from the Ad- 
ministrative Report on Personnel Divi- 
sion, in the September number of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin: 


“When library budgets remain constant 
or are decreased, the number of those em- 
ployed, the salaries paid, and the number 
of those who should be encouraged to 
enter library schools to prepare for the 
profession are seriously affected. It must 
be continuously borne in mind that the 
actual demand rather than the potential 
need should indicate the number of re- 
cruits admitted to the profession. The 
number of those receiving professional 
training should therefore be carefully 
watched so that unemployment will not 
exist in the profession merely because the 
number of persons trained annually is in 
excess of the normal actual need. Studies, 
therefore, should be made, not only of the 
types of positions but also of the number 
of positions of each type which may be 
expected to materialize over the next 
ten-year period, making sufficient allow- 
ance for normal growth. A careful an- 
alysis should be made to ascertain which 
of these classes of positions require 
library education and which do not. As 
the smaller public library usually re- 
quires a larger percentage of staff mem- 
bers with library school education than 
the larger library, any analysis should be 
sufficiently detailed to consider the needs 
of the various sizes of libraries as well 
as the varied types such as public, col- 
lege, school, and special libraries. 


When a clear differentiation is made 
between classes of positions, it then fol- 
lows that persons with library education 
only should be employed for those posi- 
tions which require such background and 
that only clerical employes be used for 
clerical positions. If these two services 
are recognized as two distinct career 
services and each commands a salary 
scale sufficiently sound to mark it as a 
real career service, it will follow logically 
that the importance of the work of 
clerical employes will be as highly re- 
spected as that of the employes with 
library education. Until there is such a 
division of duties, the library profession 
cannot easily demonstrate the fact that 
librarianship is a profession and not a 
trade.” 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


By ARTHUR R. HALL, Legislative Committee, Illinois Library Association 


Some time after Governor Horner’s 
veto of House Bill 951, your President 
asked me to deliver a short talk on Illi- 
nois Legislative activities. At that time 
I felt as if he were asking me to deliver 
the final oration over a departed friend 
and had, I accepted his invitation, the 
address would have consisted solely of a 
repetition of General Sherman’s defini- 
tion of war, and would have been short 
enough to satisfy the most exacting pre- 
siding officer. After I had delivered that 
short talk to your President and a few 
of my intimate friends, your President 
wisely suggested that it might be better 
if I covered legislative activities gen- 
erally with less reference to recent IIli- 
nois affairs. The subject as now assigned 
is beyond my ability, but is general 
enough to permit me to express some of 
my own opinions formed during the 
period from 1935 to the present time. 
These opinions are expressed with con- 
siderable apprehension, not because I am 
unfamiliar with the legislative activities 
in Illinois during the past four years, 
but because you are all far better pre- 
pared than I am to determine the needs 
of public libraries and the legislation 
desired in this and other states, in order 
that public libraries may efficiently ren- 
der the service which they have so faith- 
fully rendered in the past. 

As you know, my interest in legislative 
activities relating to libraries began in 
the year 1935, when my partner, Michael 
F. Gallagher, long an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of public libraries, requested me 
to accompany him to Springfield for a 
preliminary conference regarding legis- 
lation proposed by your Association. 

In the course of this trip I heard of the 
great shrinkage in funds available for li- 
braries, due to decreased valuations of 
real estate and the inability of people to 
pay taxes. I heard also of the astounding 
shortage of books at a time when a 
greater number of people were demand- 
ing library service than ever before, 
either as an aid to education or as a 
means of recreation. I heard also of the 
apparent unconcern with which this sit- 
uation was accepted generally by people 
of this and other states. 

However, Mr. Gallagher and _ other 
members of your Association who had 
studied the situation had different ideas. 
They were not content to simply admit 
that library facilities were inadequate, 


and would probably remain so until pros- 
perity returned. They wanted to do 
something about it. That taxes could 
not be raised was certain. That suf- 
ficient contributions to cover immediate 
needs could not be secured was equally 
certain. That the need for books could 
only be satisfied by the immediate pur- 
chase of books was growing more certain 
every time a desired book or article was 
not available. Someone suggested that 
the State of Illinois had the right and 
perhaps the duty to appropriate money 
from the general funds for the assistance 
of public libraries, in the aid of the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. The idea was 
considered sound. The State could add 
to the welfare of its people in no better 
manner with the possible exception of re- 
lief, than to assist its people in securing 
additional educational advantages, and in 
providing a proper form of recreation for 
young and old alike. The idea was 
sound, the purpose most worthy, but the 
practical manner of accomplishment was 
far distant. 

In the first place, no one had had any 
very definite ideas of the manner of se- 
curing state aid, but finally a bill was 
drafted providing for the allocation of 
$600,000 from the general funds for the 
aid of tax free public libraries. Then 
no member of the Legislature could be 
found to introduce such a bill or to act 
as its sponsor. The members of the 
Legislature were not opposed to such 
legislation. They simply did not under- 
stand it, and they had other matters, 
which to them seemed of greater im- 
portance than the needs of public libra- 
ries. Finally, Mr. Sennet, then a member 
of the House of Representatives, a friend 
of libraries, consented to introduce the 
bill as a request bill. As you probably 
know, a request bill is introduced by a 
member of the Legislature at the request 
of some outside party and the sponsor 
assumes no great responsibility for the 
treatment accorded the bill. But Mr. 
Sennet did assume that responsibility, 
and with the help of others finally caused 
the bill to be passed in the House of 
Representatives. 

From such a start grew real library 
legislative activity. I do not mean that 
prior to this time there had been no leg- 
islative activity of your Association. I 
know that most, if not all of the bene- 
ficial legislation effecting libraries now 
on the Statutes of this State was due to 
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the efforts of the members of this Asso- 
ciation. But because of the nature of this 
bill, each and every member of the IIli- 


nois Legislature was, for the first time, , 


so far as I know, made to realize the 
part played by public libraries in the 
education and general welfare of the peo- 
ple of this State, and the corresponding 
duty of the State to help libraries. 


I need not tell you that the 1935 bill 
passed both Houses of the Illinois Legis- 
lature without serious opposition and was 
signed by the Governor and thereby be- 
came the first enacted law of its kind. 
It was the first step in a great public 
movement, now national in scope, and 
one of which you can be justly proud. 
But of even greater importance than the 
result obtained were the lessons learned 
in that session of the Legislature. 


The first, in importance as I see it, 
was the fact that the members of your 
Committee learned that the then and 
present Secretary of the State of Illinois, 
the Honorable Edward J. Hughes, was 
the first friend of libraries in the State of 
Illinois. At that time, he not only made 
available to us all the statistics regard- 
ing library resources and requirements, 
but he personally brought those facts to 
the attention of those members of the 
Legislature who were friendly to him, 
and that was no small number. But if 
I believed Edward J. Hughes rendered a 
service to libraries in assisting in the 
enactment of the bill, he more than sur- 
passed my expectations in the adminis- 
tration of that law. He disbursed the 
sum of $600,000 among the libraries en- 
titled to participate so fairly and so im- 
partially that he earned the admiration 
and respect of those, who prior to that 
time had been skeptical, not of the pro- 
posed legislation, but of its administra- 
tion. Throughout Illinois today many a 
library trustee has just cause for remem- 
bering the work of Edward J. Hughes. 


The second lesson which we learned 
in that session, was that the great ma- 
jority of the members of both Houses of 
the Legislature was willing to help li- 
braries, after they knew what was 
needed, but knew very little about the 
proposed legislation. This is not so 
startling as it sounds. In a single ses- 
sion of the Legislature, it is impossible 
for a member to read and study every 
bill introduced if he or she devoted the 
entire 24 hours of each day of the ses- 
sion to that work alone. Constantly con- 
fronted by innumerable people legiti- 
mately interested in the enactment or 
defeat of particular bills, is it any won- 
der that library legislation was shunted 
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aside? Yet these same legislators were 
ready and willing to listen to our argu- 
ments regardless of their respective poli- 
tical affiliations, when the existing situa- 
tion was made known to them. 

The results obtained in 1935 gave the 
Association the confidence necessary to 
sponsor further legislation in the follow- 
ing session, but we apparently overlooked 
the fact that legislation of a political and 
controversial nature will always take 
precedence over legislation not of that 
nature. 

In 1937 your Association suggested and 
the legislative committee prepared and 
secured the introduction of two bills, one 
for additional state aid to public libra- 
ries, similar to that of the preceding ses- 
sion, and one for the certification of li- 
brarians, the latter a bill designed to im- 
prove library personnel. In this session 
of the legislature developed the now fa- 
mous deadlock on driver’s license bills 
and both Association bills failed to be 
enacted. The introduction of the bills, 
however, and the hearings before the re- 
spective committees served the useful 
purpose of keeping the library require- 
ments before the Legislature. Even 
though the bills failed to pass, nothing 
was lost. After the bills were introduced, 
it appeared that there was some serious 
difference of opinion among various li- 
brary organizations as to the advisability 
of those bills. While there may always 
be a difference of opinion before legisla- 
tion is proposed, there should be no dif- 
ferences after the bills are introduced. 

Prior to the 1939 session, your commit- 
tee on Legislation attempting to profit 
by the lessons of the previous sessions, 
met with all other committees of the 
Illinois Library Association and_ sug- 
gested that only legislation be proposed 
which was unanimously approved and 
enthusiastically supported by all groups. 
The result was the preparation of a bill 
known as House Bill 951 seeking to ap 
propriate $300,000 for present existing 
libraries apportioned according to popu- 
lation and $100,000 for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a library 
service for persons living in rural com- 
munities having no free public libraries. 
This bill would have aided existing li- 
braries to better meet the demands made 
upon them, and in addition would have 
extended library service to several com- 
munities in Illinois not yet enjoying li- 
brary service. 

This time the bill was no request in- 
troduction. It was introduced and ener- 
gentically supported by the Honorable 
James A. Nowlan of Toulon, who during 
the session was suddenly taken ill and 
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confined to a hospital. But even sickness 
failed to stop this man and he wired the 
Honorable Joseph L. Rategan and the 
Honorable Edward P. Saltiel to act for 
him on this bill. They and others did act, 
and what action they gave! The bill 
passed the House of Representatives with 
122 affirmative votes and only one nega- 
tive, out of a total membership of 153, 
if all had been present. 


In the Senate, at the request of the 
Secretary of State, whose services were 
again freely given, the Honorable Harold 
G. Ward, a Chicago senator, again as in 
1935, sponsored the bill and secured its 
passage in the Senate without a single 
dissenting vote. The Illinois Library As- 
sociation and its friends were more than 
pleased. Not only had the sponsored 
Legislation been passed by both Houses, 
but the Legislature had again gone on 
record as recognizing library needs as 
a part of the duties of the State. 

Then without any warning, came the 
Governor’s veto. No member of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation had seen the Gov- 
ernor in connection with this bill. The 
Governor was then seriously ill, and the 
Committee deferred to the wishes of 
those nearest the Governor that he be not 
interviewed. Perhaps this was a mistake, 
but the Governor’s friends had voted for 
the bill, and his close political friends 
had not indicated any disapproval on the 
part of the Governor. Whether or not 
a mistake was made, the failure to secure 
the approval of the Governor was dis- 
astrous. 

The Governor long regarded as a friend 
of public libraries, known to all as an 
inveterate student and reader, substituted 
his personal judgment for that of the 
entire Legislature and on July 12, 1939, 
vetoed the bill. On the same day, he re- 
turned it to the Secretary of State with 
one of the most amazing veto messages 
ever attached to any bill. So amazing 
is that message that I desire to read a 
portion of it. 


“T veto and withhold my approval 
from this bill. The General Assem- 
bly by its adjournment having pre- 
vented the return of this bill to the 
House in which it originated within 
ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
its presentation to me, the same is 
filed in your office with my objec- 
tions, which are as follows: 

“The total amount proposed to be 
appropriated by House Bill No. 951 
for the purposes stated in its title 
is $415,000. Of this total, $300,000 is 
for assistance to existing local libra- 
ries, $100,000 is for new library serv- 


ice to rural and urban communities 
now lacking libraries, and $15,000 is 
for administrative expense. Different 
reasons may be given for disapproval 
of each of the major items included 
in this bill. 

“For many years certain political 
subdivisions of Illinois have had 
power under laws enacted by the 
General Assembly to make provision 
from local tax revenues for proper 
local library service. Except for one 
State appropriation enacted in 1935, 
when many local governments were 
in financial straits due to the prop- 
erty tax situation, libraries have re- 
ceived their entire public support 
from such local revenues. Conditions 
have changed since 1935 and the cir- 
cumstances then existing no longer 
prevail. I see no valid reason for a 
departure from the tradition that li- 
brary service is a local responsibility, 
at least in urban areas. The State 
Library already has power and facili- 
ties to assist local communities in 
this regard where necessary. 

“The State might rightfully per- 
form a desirable function by extend- 
ing the advantages of Library facili- 
ties to rural areas. Were it not for 
the form of Section 4 of House Bill 
No. 951, I should be disposed to ap- 
prove that portion of the Act in- 
tended to accomplish this purpose. 
However, the appropriation of $190,- 
000 in a lump sum amount, without 
any restriction or statement showing 
the amount to be expended in various 
ways, must be considered unsound. 
Even though this is a new State 
activity, it should be subject to esti- 
mate as to the sums required for the 
purchase of books, the purchase and 
operation of mobile equipment, and 
salaries and wages. My objection to 
this $100,000 item for rural library 
service is therefore essentially based 
upon the form of the Act and not its 
purpose. 

“In an opinion regarding this Bill, 
the Attorney General expresses seri- 
ous doubt as to its constitutionality, 
because of the manner in which this 
$100,000 appropriation is made. I 
attach hereto a copy of the opinion of 
the Attorney General. 

“The same reason which impells me 
to veto many other appropriations 
not provided for in our Budget also 
applies to this Bill. The total of ap- 
propriations enacted by the Sixty- 
First General Assembly materially 
exceeds our prospective State reve- 
nues for the next two years. They 
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cannot all become law without seri- 
ously jeopardizing the maintenance 
of our ‘pay-as-you-go’ policy. In my 
opinion, the pressing need for other 
necessary expenditures should take 
priority over the new State functions 
proposed by House Bill No. 951.” 
Conditions had improved since 1935, 
but the circumstances existing in 1935 
as to the needs of the people for library 
service still prevailed as the Governor 
well knew. The Bill as to the $300,000 
contained the identical language as the 
1935 bill whose constitutionality was 
never questioned. The $100,000 proposed 
appropriation was admittedly for a laud- 
able purpose, and was as closely itemized 
as possible. It compared most favorably 
with other bills passed and approved by 
the Governor. In fairness to Governor 
Horner, we must assume that the veto 
was based upon the Governor’s assump- 
tion that “other expenditures should take 
priority over those proposed in House 
Bill 951.” Those “other expenditures” 
for which funds were allocated as they 
appear upon the records of the Director 
of Finance for the two years 1939-1941 
are as follows: 
General funds ............ $247,182,675.40 
Special dedicated funds... 215,819,119.39 


Total expenditures were voted and ap- 
proved by the Governor of over $463,- 
000,000, embracing every phase of gov- 
ernmental activity, relief, pensions, sala- 
ries, armories, buildings, supervision of 
coal mines, weights, highways and in- 
numerable others, and all took prece- 
dence in the Governor’s opinion over the 
comparatively small appropriation of 
$400,000 for public libraries. 

It is my personal opinion that Gov- 
ernor Horner made a mistake in his veto 
of House Bill 951. As a member of the 
Legislative Committee, I readily admit 
that if there had been any reason to an- 
ticipate the Governor’s disapproval, a 
mistake was made in failing to ascertain 
the Governor’s position. The Governor’s 
veto defeated much needed legislation, 
but it went further. It nullified the 
efforts of the members of the Legislature 
who believed in libraries. That is my 
real regret. In subsequent sessions, if 
legislation of this type is proposed, it 
must be done only after the Governor, 
whoever he may be, has shown a greater 
and more sympathetic understanding of 
library needs. That now becomes the 
first duty of this Association. 


STATE AID IN THE UNITED STATES 


While Illinois legislative activities 
were so non-productive this year, the idea 
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of the State’s duty to libraries has 
spread quite generally. While complete 
information is not entirely available, the 
following is a general picture: 


Alabama—1939 session has before it a 
bill appropriating $45,000 for state 
aid to public libraries and library 
service divisions. 

Arkansas—$31,800 appropriated as state 
aid to county libraries for the year 
ending June 31, 1938, and $32,800 for 
the succeeding years, in addition to 
the regular $100,000 appropriation. 

Delaware — State aid was $5,000 for 
1935-1936 and $6,600 for 1937-1938. 


Georgia—On June 12, 1937, the State 
Board of Education set aside $10,000 
for the purchase of books for ele- 
mentary school libraries. 


Idaho—Legislation proposed $50,000 
for state aid to traveling libraries— 
1937 and 1938, was defeated, January 
1937. 


Indiana—State aid bill to appropriate 
to each public library 1/6th of its 
expenditures passed in the House and 
was defeated in the Senate. 


Iowa—Proposed appropriation of $250,- 
000 in the 1939 session. 


Louisiana—$200,000 appropriated § in 
1938-1940, and in addition $25,000 
each year for the tri-parish library 
service at Winnfield, $25,000 for re- 
gional service. 


Maine—State aid continued but re- 
duced in 1939. 


Michigan—$500,000 for fiscal year be- 
ginning June 30, 1938 for state aid 
to public libraries (not including law, 
medical, or school libraries). Act 
provided for an annual appropria- 
tion thereafter. 15% of the annual 
fund to be placed in an “equalization 
fund” to build new public libraries 
and to help existing ones to meet 
their standards. Remainder’ of 
amount to be apportioned annually to 
public libraries qualifying. 2% for 
administration. 

With fiscal year 1938-39, the con- 
tinuing annual state aid appropria- 
tion of $500,000 became available ac- 
cording to the 1937 legislation. The 
amount was somewhat reduced e- 
cause of the condition of the state’s 
revenues. 15% went to equalization 
fund for new libraries, 2% for ad- 
ministration, and the rest for ap- 
portioning to existing libraries. 
$500,000 fund was repealed by 1939 
legislature. 
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Minnesota—Bill provides (1935) that 
State Commissioner of Education can 
pay % purchase price of books (from 
approved list) for school district 
libraries to the amount of 50c per 
pupil in a school with 500 or less 
pupils; 44, the purchase price and up 
to 25c for additional pupils. 
$7,500 appropriated for the fiscal 
year, 1937, to the State Library Com- 
mission for use in traveling school 
libraries. 

Bill for $85,000 for biennium 1939-40 
to aid county library service failed 
to pass the 1939 legislature. 


New York—$57,000 a year. 


North Carolina—Bill authorizing the 
establishing of state aid passed, for 
$150,000 annually, $5,000 of which 
was to be used for administration. 
Legislature failed to make an appro- 
priation for this. 
$300,000 for state aid for biennium, 
1939-40 failed. $50,000 was enacted 
to match rural library extension 
funds which might come from other 
sources. The bill which failed was 
designed to provide .09 per capita, to 
be spent by the N. C. Library Com- 
mission Board. 


Ohio—$100,000 to be distributed by 
state board during the 1935-36 bien- 
nium. Each public library was to re- 
ceive $1,000 under regulations for 
operating expenses, purchase and re- 
pair of books and periodicals and no 
other purpose. Not more than $6,000 
for administration. 
$150,000 appropriated for biennium 
1937-38 for state aid to qualified pub- 
lic libraries for operating expenses 
and purchase and repair of books and 
periodicals, distribution to be made 
at the discretion of the State Library 
Board. Not more than $6,000 may be 
used for administration. 

State Library and state aid combined 
appropriation for 1939-40, $183,650. 


Pennsylvania—State aid to county li- 

braries was $17,000 for each bien- 
nium, 1933-35, 1935-37. Distributed 
by Department of Public Instruction 
for maintenance to counties in 3d to 
8th classes. Percentage of aid for 
each class designated. Books loaned 
by extension service in addition to 
this. 
The 1937 Generai Assembly appro- 
priated $28,000 to the Department of 
Public Instruction for the biennium 
beginning June 1, 1937 for aid to 
country libraries. Same regulations 
as for 1933-35, 1935-37. 
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Rhode Island—State aid to free public 
libraries, $14,000. State aid to 
branches or traveling libraries, 
$2,972.25, $1,400 for 1934, 1935. 
Money to be used for subsidizing 
salaries of librarians making less 
than $500, and for purchase of books. 
Administered by state librarian. Un- 
expected balance of state aid appro- 
priated to free libraries for fiscal 
year for 1937 was reappropriated. 
$14,000 for 1937-38; $14,000 for 1938- 
39 for free libraries. To be appor- 
tioned by state librarian for books 
and for salaries under $500. 





Tennessee—$100,000 appropriated per 
annum for school libraries, to be ad- 
ministered by the State Board of 
Education for the biennium 1937-38. 
Not more than $1,000 to be spent by 
more than one county. 
$20,000 to match federal aid if en- 
acted; $120,000 appropriated for 
school libraries for biennium 1939-40 
to be administered by State Board of 
Education; $325,000 for free text book 
fund. Not more than $1,000 of the 
school library appropriation was to 
be spent for one county. 


Texas—A rider on the bill for main- 
tenance of the state parks provided 
for $100,000 for state aid to libraries 
for the biennium, 1938-39. Failed in 
passage, Jan. 1937. 


Vermont—$25,000 appropriated for 
biennium 1937-38 for development of 
regional libraries, cooperation from 
five centers. Administration of fund 
by the Free Public Library Commis- 
sion. 


Virginia—State aid for public school 
libraries increased from $33,000 to 
$100,000 for the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1938. On matching basis, as- 
sures expenditure of $400,000 for 
books in Virginia’s school libraries in 
next two years. 


Washington—$400,000 appropriation for 
aid to public libraries passed by 
both houses. Provided for each year 
of biennium ending March 31, 1939. 
To be distributed to free public 
libraries qualifying under the Board 
of Certification of Librarians. For 
use in purchase and repair of books 
(from approved list). This Dill 
vetoed by Governor. 


While our own activities in 1939 met 


an untimely and unwarranted death, the 
idea of state aid is spreading with 
favorable results. 
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In Illinois, we have and will continue 
to keep library needs before the members 
of the Illinois Legislature. We have 
learned from where we may expect our 


active support, and we have. also 
learned where additional activities are 
required. 


In conclusion, I should like to make 
some suggestions of my own for future 
library legislative activities. These are: 

1. Adopt a resolution at this session 
expressing your appreciation of the work 
and efforts of Edward J. Hughes in be- 
half of libraries in this State and mail 
it to him with your personal letter of 
appreciation. He has earned it. Send 
the same kind of letter to the members 
of the Illinois Legislature who acted 
favorably on your requested legislation. 
They were as surprised as you were when 
the Governor vetoed the bill. They have 
been and are now your friends and once 
assured of your appreciation will be all 
the more ready to help in the future. 


2. Don’t wait until the 1941 session of 
the Legislature to see your Representa- 
tives and your’ Senators. regarding 
libraries; see them at every possible op- 
portunity and talk libraries to them and 
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get them interested in your work. 

3. Carefully consider all proposed 
legislation before it is introduced, so that 
once before the Legislature, it will have 
the united support of your entire or- 
ganization, and introduce the minimum 
number of bills. 

4. Without unjust criticism of his past 
veto, have the friends of Governor 
Horner point out to him his erroneous 
ideas regarding library needs as_ re- 
flected in his veto message and endeavor 
to secure his whole-hearted approval and 
endorsement of your future program. 

Lastly, remember that a single defeat 
never decided an issue, unless the issue 
was unworthy of further effort. 

If you believe public libraries in Illi- 
nois are entitled to State assistance, then 
that State assistance is worth working 
for. People in and out of political office 
will help you, but the initial effort and 
the constant and continuous work of 
keeping that issue before the Legislature 
will fall upon the Illinois Library As- 
sociation. The Association’s past per- 
formances make it entirely capable of as- 
suming the full responsibility for a 
successful result. The burden is yours. 
The rewards will be yours. 


OFFICERS 


At the business meeting of the Trustees’ Section Friday morning the following 


officers were elected: 


Rev. A. B. Lemke, Princeton, (reelected) chairman; Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee, 
vice chairman; Mrs. J. C. Tjaden, East Peoria, secretary. 


The following members were elected to the Executive Committee: 


George W. Lusk, Peoria Heights; Mrs. 


Jessie B. Heenan, Streator; Mrs. Edward 


Buckner, Decatur; and Gertrude Work, Rushville. 


At the afternoon session Prof. P. L. Windsor, 


director, University of Illinois 


Library, led a round table discussion of library problems. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND THE JOB OF TRACING ITS HISTORY 
WOODFORD A. HEFLIN, English Department, University of Chicago 


To any American who has spent a 
little time in conversation with an Eng- 
lishman, it is obvious that his own speech 
differs at times very radically from the 
Englishman’s. Not only is this true in 
the matter of pronunciation, but of the 
meanings attached to words and of the 
particular manner of expressing himself. 

If an American, for instance, should 
say to his wife, “Honey, let’s not go to 
the movies tonight; I feel kinda sick,” 
the English guest would undoubtedly 
wonder why his host was not rushing for 
the bathroom if he were sick, for to him 
sick means to be so ill as to vomit. 

The Englishman has a porter carry his 
luggage; the American has a porter, or 


as likely as not, a redcap carry his bag- 
gage. The Britisher drives his motor car 
down the arterial road; the American 
drives his car down the highway. The 
Britisher draws teeth; the American 
pulls them, or to use the language of the 
dentist, he extracts them. A suburban 
Englishman lives outside the town bound- 
aries; his American friend lives outside 
the city limits. The British government 
raises troops by the conscription law; the 
American government raises its armies 
by the draft. The British student swots 
up his Latin; the American student bones 
up on his Latin,—perhaps! The British 
woman of fashion plays contract with a 
pack of cards; the American club woman 
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is content to play with a deck of cards. 

And so on. An amusing circumstance 
once arose when a thoughtful English- 
man wanted to recommend Poe’s Gold- 
bug to a friend of his. Having read the 
story, he was aware that “gold bug” did 
not mean “gold bedbug,” but fearful that 
his friend would understand the title to 
mean this, he changed it to the Golden 
Insect. 

The differences here illustrated, of 
course, have not sprung up over night. 
Behind each expression or word usage 
there is a history. For some words this 
history goes back to the earliest colonial 
times; for others it goes back to only 
yesterday. 

The word Jot, for instance, as applied 
to a plot or portion of land divided off 
and set apart, is an Americanism which 
was born at the very beginning of Ameri- 
can settlement. In England the word 
had its ancient meaning of a means of 
settling a dispute by chance, as in the 
expression to cast lots or to draw lots. 
It also was applied in England to the 
things that befel an individual which a 
choosing by lot gave him. However, its 
specific application to land was unknown. 
The first record of this meaning turns 
up in the Plymouth laws under the date 
of January 3, 1627. 

Here is how it happened. The Ply- 
mouth colonists, soon after they arrived 
in America, decided in favor of private 
ownership of land. To start the system 
in a practical way, the land was “divided 
by lot to every one which was to have 
a share therein” And “whatsoever the 
surveighers judge sufficient shall stand 
without contradiction or opposition and 
every man shall rest contented with his 
lott.” 

Here, in the earliest instance of the 
word’s application to land, the meaning 
may be no more specific than that which 
has been divided by lot. But in 1633, a 
colonial record of Massachusetts shows 
that the word has clearly lost its general 
meaning, and now, without any mistake, 
means a parcel of land. 

The bounds of Charlestowne shall 
... passe... betwixt the western- 
most part of the Governors greate 
lot & the nearest part thereto of the 
bounds of Watertowne.* 

In the same record of 1634, there is a 
notice about “the sale or grant of such 
howses or lotts.”* And in the Plymouth 
records of 1635, we read: 

Thomas Litle acknowledged 
that he had given unto Robart a par- 
cell of land at ye end of his lott.’ 

The American meaning is now well on 
its way. From the seventeenth century 
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on, everybody talked about, and under- 
stood what was meant by, house lot, 
home lot, city lot, and so on. 

An Americanism of more recent origin, 
which, like lot, arose from circumstances 
peculiarly American, is the word fouwr- 
flusher, or one who is full of pretensions 
and bluff. This was coined from another 
American word, the poker term four- 
flush, a hand with four of one suit and 
one of another in it. Such a hand is, of 
course, good for only one thing in poker: 
a bluff. The derived word fourflusher 
was coined sometime about the beginning 
of the present century and has almost 
completely lost its association with poker. 

The word Butt-ender, to take another 
example, was a word that had a short, 
inelegant, but picturesque history back 
in the 1830’s and 1840’s. It will be re- 
called that the Locofoco party got its 
name in 1835, when the following inci- 
dent occurred. A dissenting minority of 
the New York Democratic party held a 
meeting one evening to protest against 
the rule of the Tammanyites in the New 
York Democratic party. The Tammany- 
ites tried to break up the meeting by 
putting out the lights; but the minority 
group were equal to the occasion and 
carried on their meeting by the light of 
candles and certain self-lighting cigars, 
called by their inventor, the locofoco 
cigars. The circumstances of this meet- 
ing becoming known, those attending it 
were called Locofocos. Later, when the 
Democrats had patched up their differ- 
ences, the word Locofoco was applied gen- 
erally to any Democrat, Tammanyite or 
otherwise. 

The Whigs and the Democrats them- 
selves were not slow in seeing possibili- 
ties in the new word. Since the Locofoco 
was a Democrat who sucked on a cigar, 
he might as well be known, and he was 
known, as a Butt-ender, that is, one who 
was on one end of a cigar butt. Some 
even called him a Butt-end Coon Hunter? 
In 1841, the New York Arcturus carried 
an item about a meeting of certain “gen- 
tlemen assembling under the delicate 
designation of ‘Butt-enders’ in Brooklyn 
or Williamsburg.” And in 1844 the 
New York Weekly Tribune wrote: 

There exists in this City an asso- 
ciation of whole-hog Locofocos who 
rejoice in the cognomen of the “Butt- 
End Coon-Hunters.”* 

The words lot, fourflusher, and Butt- 
ender are, of course, only examples of 
tens of thousands of new words and 
meanings that have developed in 
America. In the seventeenth century all 
of the strange animals and birds, such as 
skunks, raccoons, Baltimore orioles, and 
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bald-headed eagles, which scurried and 
flew about the early settlers, needed 
names; so did the potatoes and squashes 
and the curious pieces of wampum which 
the Indians offered them and which none 
of them had ever seen before. Similarly 
in the eighteenth century, there was need 
for words such as fourwheeler, a four- 
wheeled vehicle, and elector, in the sense 
of a member of the Electoral College. 
And in the nineteenth century words like 
bathtub, electric railway, and four hun- 
dred (as applied to the exclusive social 
set of a community) had to be invented. 

So completely does the American Lan- 
guage reflect every main current, every 
eddy and pool, every shallow and rapids, 
of American culture that we may rightly 
have little patience with those who would 
ridicule it,” or would challenge its right 
to change and development, or would try 
to control it by the laws of logic or the 
rules of grammar.” The Anglophile and 
the grammarian who would do _ these 
things, to be sure, are factors in the total 
force that causes the language to move,” 
but they must be taken for no more than 
they are worth. The tendencies toward 
change that spring from workmen in 
the factories, from farmers, business men, 
advertising experts, doctors, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, foreigners, and New Yorkers, de- 
serve the real attention, for these are the 
people who have made and are making 
the American language. 

Who, for instance, has the right to say 
that the first of the two following sen- 
tences is more correct than the second: 

1. An Italian statesman is mis- 
taken in thinking that he can control 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

2. A bald-headed big-wig among 
the wops kids himself if he thinks 
he can run the show down on the 
Mediterranean. 

There is no denying that the first sen- 
tence conforms to the standards of good 
English as spoken by a diplomat or an 
unimpassioned speaker; but the latter is 
good English tor an irate American who 
has lost some of his shipping business by 
virtue of interference by the _ Italian 
statesman. Any attempt to make the 
irate American use the language of the 
diplomat is to ask him to suppress some 
of his thought and feeling. 

It is the assumption of those who are 
editing the Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish“ that the language of Americans 
wherever found is deserving of historical 
treatment. The methods and purposes 
of this dictionary deserve our special at- 
tention. 

It should be said at the 
DAE—as the Dictionary of 


outset that 
American 
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English is called—makes no attempt to 
be a complete dictionary. Those thou- 
sands of words that have precisely the 
same meaning and usage in America as 
they do in England are not to be found 
in DAE because they are already fully 
illustrated in the Ozford English Dic- 
tionary. These words are largely syn- 
tactical words, adjectives, adverbs, ab- 
stract nouns, scientific and technical 
words, and some verbs. 


The words that are included, for the 
most part, are nouns and verbs that 
either name American phenomena, or 
show an action that is important in, or 
peculiarly limited to, America. The 
criteria for selecting the word list are 
two: 1. New words or new meanings 
introduced into the language by Ameri- 
cans. 2. Old words with old meanings if 
they name an object that illustrates a 
phase of American life, or describe an 
action that is of social significance. By 
the first criterion, such words as skunk, 
fix, robin (as applied to the thrush Tur- 
dus migratorius), ranch, and Comanche 
are included. By the second criterion, 
words such as hammer, fence (both noun 
and verb), school, colony, brewer and 
copper are included. By both criteria, 
practically all concrete nouns are in- 
cluded. 

Every word and meaning included in 
DAE is illustrated by actual quotations, 
dated and cited with adequate bibliogra- 
phical detail® This results in a series 
of quotations under every word and mean- 
ing running from the approximate time 
when the word or meaning was first 
used in the sense given, down to 1925 
or to the time when the word in the sense 
given became obsolescent or obsolete. 


For instance, though hill country is a 
word used by the English before 1600, 
Americans show no signs of having used 
it until 1740. This comparatively late 
usage in America is natural, for so long 
as American society was confined to the 
sea-board there was no occasion to talk 
about the country back in the hills. Gen- 
eral penetration into the back country 
did not occur until the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Therefore the first quotation that 
is cited in DAE from a Georgia record of 
1740 probably reflects the earliest use of 
the word as applied to an American hill 
country. This probability is substantiated 
by the evidence under back country, 
which starts in 1755, back settlement, 
which starts in 1759, and backwoods, 
which starts in 1742. 

It may be asked, why are we so certain 
that all of these entries have approxi- 
mately the earliest evidence available. 
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The answer lies in the procedure fol- 
lowed in gathering quotations. Briefly, 
there are two methods. 


The first one. A person reads a given 
book or document. Each time he comes 
to a word that falls into the categories 
of words being edited in DAE, he takes 
out on a 4 x 6 slip of paper a quotation 
sufficiently long to indicate the context 
and meaning of the word. By writing 
the word at the upper left hand corner 
of the slip, this quotation can then be 
alphabetized with any number of other 
slips taken out by the same method from 
any number of books, papers, etc. As 
each slip is dated, it is clear that if they 
are numerous enough for a given word, 
the history of the word may be shown. 


Obviously, if all the written documents 
of American culture were “taken out,” 
we would have as complete a record of 
the vocabulary as it would be possible to 
get. But since it is impossible to read 
all the documents, the procedure has been 
to follow along lines calculated to get a 
cross-section of the vocabulary. 


For instance, if we wanted to get the 
vocabulary of the corn farmer, we would 
read the earliest records written on the 
subject of corn raising; then we would 
read a selective group of farm journals, 
books, etc., on the subject. Gradually the 
written vocabulary would be acquired. 
Once acquired, it would be unnecessary 
to duplicate types of reading. If, for 
example, the farm bulletirfs of Illinois 
were read, it would not be necessary to 
read all of the Iowa bulletins of the same 
dates. Perhaps a few, but not many of 
them. 


It is this procedure that has been fol- 
lowed in establishing the basic material 
out of which DAE is being edited. Hun- 
dreds of people have helped read the 
various documents: books, newspapers, 
state papers, novels, bulletins and every- 
thing else that offered a likely source of 
the American language. The seventeenth 
century has been very well read indeed. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
have been done as well as practical con- 
siderations would allow. Some two mil- 
lion slips have been acquired. To this 
number are constantly being added thou- 
sands of others. I have myself added 
some 10,000 slips in the last year to the 
body of collected quotations, all taken 
from the weekly newspapers of New 
Mexico between the dates 1847 and 1890. 


With this procedure, we can, to be 


sure, never be certain of our evidence in 
relation to a single word, but if the evi- 
dence supporting a given word is sup 
supporting 


ported by evidence other 
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words in the same class, there is a high 
probability that the drag-net of our 
search has caught up the available evi- 
dence. Hence the evidence under back 
country, backwoods and hill country sup- 
ports each other. 

The second method of collecting quota- 
tions is really one of checking the validity 
of evidence gathered by the first. This is 
based on the knowledge that the editing 
staff is supposed to have of things 
American. For instance, one would not 
look for evidence for the word Congres- 
sional district before 1789, because the 
phenomenon of the congressional district 
did not come into existence before the 
Constitution. Guided by the knowledge 
of such facts as this, the staff of DAE 
can, and does, fill in earlier or more 
representative quotations for entries that 
are not filled out by the other procedure. 
This, of course, is done by special re- 
search. 

When all the quotations are gathered 
and alphabetized, the procedure is to 
classify the quotations according to dates 
and meanings. A discerning editor, with 
an eye always on the history of American 
things, can take these quotations and 
show not only the meanings of the words, 
but the peculiarly American contexts in 
which they have been used. The Dic- 
tionary of American English is therefore 
a dictionary of American culture, since it 
is impossible to divorce the culture of 
Americans from the language that they 
employ in talking about it. 

To decide which words are American 
in origin, or American in meaning, the 
editor of a given word makes use of the 
Oxford English Dictionary which is an 
historical dictionary, as well as the dia- 
lect studies and other special studies 
made of the language as spoken in Eng- 
land. If there is no evidence in these 
sources of a British origin, there is a 
presumption that the word or meaning is 
American. The editor, of course, calls 
upon his judgment and knowledge to 
make aé_e decision. For instance, his 
knowledge and judgment would not have 
to be very great to decide that our mean- 
ing of “buffalo” is American. From 
general information, the editor knows 
that our particular species is limited to 
the American continent. The word, 
therefore, though old, is given a new 
meaning when attached to the American 
animal. 

It should be noted that DAE deals only 
with written records. All of us know, of 
course, that thousands of words never get 
written down; and therefore DAE can 
only be an imperfect record of the Ameri- 
can language. And yet, in the nature of 
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the evidence, there is none other than 
that which is written. Therefore the 
editors of DAE have no choice and are 
dealing with the only evidence that is at 
hand. 

The American language is a fascinating 


study. The public deserves an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of its real 
nature. Incomplete though its record 


may be, as edited in DAE, it nonetheless 
is getting, for the first time, a scientific 
treatment in its entirety. The editors of 
the Dictionary of American English in- 
vite you to iiuspect rigorously the part 
that they are performing in making 
available to you this systematic treat- 
ment of our language. 





1The Compact Charter and Laws of 


‘ New Plymouth (Boston: 1836), p. 29. 
2 Ibid. 
® Records of Mass. Bay (Boston: 


1853), I. 102. 

*JTbid., 116. 
5 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1885) I, 34. 

®A Coon hunter, of course, was a Demo- 
crat, so called because he hunted coons, the 
symbol of the Whig party. 

"Ven. 2, om 72. 

§ Oct. 5, 1844, p. 4/1. 
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®See, for instance, the list of both 
lishmen and Americans who have 
ridiculing the American language in H. L. 
Mencken, American Language (N. Y.: 1938), 
pp. 12-16. 

10 A recent article by Allen Walker Read, 
“The Motivation of Lindley Murray’s Gram- 
matical Work” in Journ. Eng. and Germ. 
Philol., XXXVIII, Oct. 1939, pp. 525-540, is 
only one of many articles showing the wide 
effort prevailing since the eighteenth century 
to control language by logic and grammar. 
An amusing incident is reported in Amer. 
Speech, I, Jan. 1926, p. 250, about the efforts 
of a Los Angeles woman to bring pressure 
to bear on comic strip writers to eliminate 
grammatical errors from their strips. Her 
method was to confront them with a resolu- 
tion endorsed by several women’s clubs of 
the city. 

11 Their contributions are reflected in such 
pronunciations as the English pronunciation 
of “either,” the insistence on such nuisance 
survivals as “It is I” instead of “It is me;” 
“It doesn’t” instead of “It don’t;” and the 
“shall-will” distinction which daunts even 
the most uncompromising critics of our 
American vernacular. 

2The Dictionary of American English is 
being published at the University of Chicago 
under the general editorship of Sir William 
Craigie and Professor James R. Hulbert. The 
editorial staff consists of M. M. Matthews, 
Woodford Heflin, Katherine Sturtevant, 
Robert Wadsworth, Bella Brodsky, Sarah 
Michie and Helen Crawford. 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY FOR LIBRARIES IN SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


Notes compiled by IRVING DILLIARD, Trustee, Collinsville Memorial Public 
Library, writer for the St. Louis Post Dispatch 


The Librarian’s Monthly Report 


Names and addresses of 
patrons. 

Number of new out-of-town patrons. 
Interpretation of usual statistics on 
circulation, ete. (If number of 
books circulated is larger than 
usual, check to see how long since 
it has been so high—six months, a 
year, two years, five years? Use 
total circulation, average circula- 
tion, pay book circulation, period- 
ical circulation, new patrons, 
revenues from fees—almost every 
month will produce an “improve- 
ment” figure which can be empha- 
sized.) 

4. Gifts of books and periodical sub- 
scriptions. 


_ 


new 


Co to 


The Librarian’s Annual Report 
1. Interpretation similar to that of 
monthly report. 
2. Comparison with reports for nearby 
communities. 


The Librarian’s Activities 


1. Changes in library methods. Fil- 
ing, cataloging, other improve- 
ments. 


bo 


Attendance at library institutes 
and other professional meetings. 
3. Vacation. Use of time when re- 
lated to travel, etc., or attendance 
at summer term of library schools, 
etc. 


The Business of the Board of Trustees 


1. Changes in membership. 

2. Annual organization. Election of 
officers and committee personnel. 

3. All extensions of library service 
and facilities. 

4. Changes in hours. 

5. Changes in library personnel. Aids 


to librarian. Caretaker. 
6. Business dealings in which com- 
munity will be interested and 


about which it should know. 
Action on State or Federal library 
legislation. Position taken on other 
library matters. 


The Activities of the Trustees 


1. Attendance at library meetings— 
regional, state, national. 

2. Participation in programs of such 
meetings. 

3. Election of office in 
trustee organizations. 


library or 
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4. Appointment to. other library 2. Original works of art or repro- 
boards or duties. ductions. 
Rectee and Pertediente 3. School art or other handiwork. 
4. Hobbies. 


1. Monthly list of titles and writers 
of new books. Fiction, non-fiction, 
and juvenile. 

Books in demand. First several of 
each classification. Comparison 
with national demand. 

3. Books on local and state subjects. 


Library as Repository of Historical 
Material 
1. Acquisition of county and other 
historical books, atlases, etc. 
2. Old maps of the community, town- 
ship and county; historic photo- 


bo 


4. Books by local writers. graphs, ete. 

5. Books by writers born in the 3. Valuable newspaper files. 
vicinity or former residents. ; ; 

6. Books appealing to particular in- Anniversaries 
terests. Hobbies, antiques, china, 1. Of the establishment of the library, 
old glass, ancestor hunting, etc. of its new building, etc. 

7. Seasonal books. Gardening, parties 2. Completion of 10, 15, 20, etc., years 
and games, ete. Collection of col- of service of trustees. 
lege and university catalogs. 3. A notable anniversary, such as the 

8. Important additions to reference 25th or 50th, may be the occasion 
works. Arrival of new volumes of for a series of historical articles. 
works kept up to date. Movement which led to the estab- 

9. Books and articles and other lishment of library. Early strug- 
references on important news gles. Progress under different city 
subjects. administrations. Changes in loca- 


tion. Important gifts and other 


10. Listing every year or so of maga- milestones. 


zines available. Classified as to 

general, juvenile, women’s, public Miscellaneous Topics 

opinion weekly, picture, parents’, _ : 

ee 1. Visitors to the library. Who they 

religious, health, ete. are and what they say about it. 
Exhibitions 2. Community room. Its use, etc. 


1. Interesting and unusual books or State reports on libraries. Local 
other printed matter. library’s standing, etc. 


oo 


CHILDREN’S SECTION 
ELIZABETH BURR, Chairman, Lincoln Library, Springfield 


William Albee, author of “Kanguk,” spoke to the Children’s Section of the I.L.A. 
on the subject “Are Eskimos people?” Mr. Albee spent five years in the interior of 
Alaska as school teacher, postmaster, and doctor. 


How do Eskimos live? “Their customs, speech, manner of living, are different 
among the tribes as are the countries of Europe,” said Mr. Albee. “They are peaceful, 
hard working people who never quarrel. Discipline was no problem among the school 
children and the village governed itself in a town meeting.” 

Kanguk was an old man when Mr. Albee knew him, and it is around the stories 
that he told of his early life and the life of the Eskimos that he knew, that Mr. Albee 
has written his story of “Kanguk, a Boy of the Bering Strait.” Old Kanguk was ill 
and unable to work at his trade of ivory carver when he first showed his talent to 
Mr. and Mrs. Albee. He was asked to tell them of some of his experiences and he 
asked for something with which to draw so that he could more readily make himself 
understood. As he talked he drew pictures of places and events he had known. The 
next time he came to see the Albees, Mr. Albee had ready for him a pencil, some 
paper and some water colors and told him to draw some more pictures and bring 
them back to him. Out of these drawings and the old man’s tales grew the story of 
Kanguk, the little Eskimo boy. The pictures in the book are the unretouched draw- 
ings of old Kanguk. 
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Next, Mr. Albee showed movies of the land of Kanguk and the people who were his 
neighbors, of a walrus hunt and the work of preparing the meat and skin after the 


hunt. 


He closed his speech with a dance in the costume of the Alaskan Eskimo, such as 
Kanguk would give describing a walrus hunt. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SAYERS INSTITUTE 
By FELICIA M. RYAN, Lincoln Branch, Peoria 


Nearly four hundred children’s li- 
brarians in school and public libraries 
and their assistants, as well as several 
authors and editors attended the Insti- 
tute on Library Work with Children held 
at Berkeley June 15, 16, and 17, 1939, 
under the sponsorship of the School of 
Librarianship of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Unity of purpose and mutual helpful- 
ness seemed the keynote. Discussion was 
frequent and spontaneous. Endeavor was 
toward finding the best way to give 
library service to children, not emphasis 
on any one method alone as ideal. 

Howard Pease opened that part of the 
program called “The Makers of Books” 
with a talk on “Children’s Books Today; 
One Man’s View.” Courageously, before 
such an audience, he assailed the field 
of juvenile literature as over feminine 
and fanciful with too many women 
writers, reviewers and editors. 

To the child of today magic is the 
China Clipper, he said, pleading for the 
world of the present in books for boys 
and girls and for a strong, vital, alive 
American style worthy of translation. 
“Shuttered Windows” by Florence Means 
was cited as a step in the direction of 
the broad minded, the vigorous, and the 
immediate, demanded by the scientific 
minded young readers. 

May Massee, children’s editor of Viking 
Press cleared the air following Mr. 
Pease’s address by saying that the mak- 
ing of juvenile books was much more 
work than those for adults and so most 
men left it for the women. She told of 
twenty years’ effort to get Americans to 
do American books but they offered trite, 
sentimental stories. Phil Stong is now 
producing the type of material needed. 
Many editors see a hopeful future pro- 
ductive of stories of this kind. 

Miss Massee paid tribute to the de- 
signers, artists, printers, who work tire- 
lessly to make beautiful children’s books 
yet receive little inspirational reward in 
seeing their actual use. 

Karl Kup, advisor of the Spencer col- 
lection of the New York Public Library, 
illustrated his talk on “Modern Illustra- 
tion in Children’s Books” with slides. 
“Farm on the Hill” illustrated by Grant 


Wood; “Cautious Carp” with its amusing, 
spontaneous’ pictures; Peggy Bacon’s 
action drawings in “Buttons” were ex- 
amples of the impression illustrations can 
give. 

Mr. Kup spoke from the viewpoint of 
one who made the collecting of illus- 
trated children’s books a hobby. Conrad 
Buff who followed him on the program 
is an artist. His “Dancing Cloud” is a 
well made book. His new title, “Kobi,” 
is to be even more attractive being done 
in five instead of three colors. It is a 
story of child life in Switzerland. The. 
original pictures from it, some colored, 
some black and white, were hung in the 
auditorium during the Institute. 

Mr. Buff gave a technical explanation 
of the planographic process, illustrated 
by examples from his own work in 
various degrees of completeness. When 
the process was new only three colors 
were practical for commercial use. Now 
up to twenty are possible and master- 
pieces can be produced that are satis- 
factory to the artist who created them. 
Mr. Buff makes his own plates so his 
books are very close to his plan for them. 

Many times since the war began, I have 
remembered the talk by Leora J. Lewis, 
library editor of Compton’s, speaking on 
“An Encyclopedia in the Building.” In 
this field of publishing current events 
brings major editorial problems. Con- 
tinuous revision with each printing is a 
policy of Compton’s. 

To bring up to date the article on 
Czechoslovakia, some of the articles re- 
quiring change and additions were those 
on Germany; France; flags; industries; 
Italy; England; Poland; and correspond- 
ing maps. In all 30 places needed to be 
corrected to be consistent and include 
ramifications of the subject. 

Inventions and scientific progress have 
much influence also. Even the article 
on eels had to be altered because of new 
knowledge brought to light by deep sea 
observation. Changes in points of view 
are reflected in material included in an 
encyclopedia. Today the commercial has 
given way somewhat to the social. 
Topics like cotton and conservation are 
examples of this type of presentation. 

The index of Compton’s is made by a 
librarian. Two persons work in the 
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practical field, one with libraries, one 
with schools. Curriculum and uses are 
considered in deciding on both material 
included and style of writing. Securing 
appropriate pictures involves use of many 
resources, agencies, libraries, and even 
the pictorial weeklies. Current pictures 
including women and automobiles are ex- 
cluded as dating too soon. 


Rene d’ Harnoncourt, illustrator of 
“Painted Pig,” proved a most fortunate 
choice to speak on the “Making of Ex- 
hibits” for he designed the Indian Arts 
and Crafts display for the Department of 
Interior at the Federal Building, 
Treasure Island. That was one of the 
outstanding features of the Fair and we 
from the Institute enjoyed it more fully 
because of knowing the theory behind its 
arrangement. 


Among the ideas Mr. d’ Harnoncourt 
suggested as applicable to our library 
displays were: 

Give ideas fast; use pictorial presenta- 
tion; do display well if at all; allow 
ample space between articles; have all 
details contribute to a basic scheme. 


If articles other than books are to be 
used to represent a subject, one should 
remember that objects change with their 
surroundings and the type of presenta- 
tion affects their relative importance to 
observers. 


An Indian chief’s war bonnet is a 
beautiful thing in action but loses much 
when placed in a museum case. At the 
Arts and Crafts display at the Fair a 
hidden fan caused movement of the 
feathers and thus an effect of reality. 
On the same theory Indian blankets were 
draped around posts instead of being 
hung on the wall. 


Mildred Batchelder, school specialist of 
the American Library Association, sur- 
veyed and evaluated the field of children’s 
booklists, basic and current. The latter 
included those made by state or national 
departments and agencies; by individual 
libraries; and cooperatively. The Chi- 
cago North Shore list is an outstanding 
example of cooperative compilation. 
Doubtless many of you have joined with 
Boy Scouts, Rotary, and other organiza- 
tions in making local lists. 


In Oakland, Calif., for ten years groups 
working with young people have formed 
a Better Books Committee whose purpose 
is to know and describe through lists, 
books useful in their work with boys and 
girls. This type of cooperation can be 
made a valuable opportunity for mutual 
knowledge of a variety of needs. Im- 
proved service to all will often result. 
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Characteristics of a good booklist are: 
a real or stimulated need; fitness for pur- 
pose for which intended; understanding 
of group for whom made; skill in 
preparation; resources for distribution; 
imaginative power in the writing of the 
annotation and a sense of bridging the 
gap between known and unknown 
books. The annotation should indicate 
setting, purpose, and value of the book 
in terms of childlike threads of interest. 


In making a general list for groups on 
reading levels of beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced difficulty, a basie list like 
Anne Carroll Moore’s “Seven Stories 
High” in Compton’s could be used as a 
toundation. Later titles should be added. 


Frederic Melcher, donor of the New- 
bery and Caldecott medals spoke in- 
formally, in Miss Beust’s absence, on 
“Book Week.” Experiences in the head- 
quarters’ office add human interest 
touches to the routine work. Publicity 
was a major problem. When periodicals 
agreed to give space to the subject, there 
was still need for adjustment to editorial 
policies, many of which were not entirely 
literary. 

One year a best selling magazine sug- 
gested as writers on the subject of books 
for children, first Helen Hayes, second 
Shirley Temple. A well known magazine 
writer did interview Shirley and the re- 
sulting article was better than might 
appear possible on first thought. 


Mr. Melcher also emphasized the li- 
brarian’s obligation to stress home own- 
ership of books. Even without the library 
label, effects of reading will be great al- 
though not shown in statistics. Knowl- 
edge of the book resources of the whole 
community, not just tastes of library 
users, was likewise viewed as essential 
to the fullest possible library service. 


Saturday morning’s session in “Story- 
telling” was outstanding for enjoyment 
and inspiration. With perfect command 
of language, Elizabeth Nesbitt of the 
faculty of the Carnegie School of Li- 
brarianship spoke on “Hold to that which 
is good.” 


This theme was applied especially to 
the library story hour as an opportunity 
to lift the child, to the level of greatness 
in literary appreciation. The speaker 
asked that in relating books to every 
activity we not lose sight of wonder and 
imagination. The interpretation of beauty 
of sound and idea and ideal also gives 
the child time to retain his reserve and 
feelings as he is shown, often indirectly, 
the difference between the ordinary and 
achievement. Both folk and _ realistic 
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material should be included but quality 
should be uniformly high. 

The May-June 1939 Horn Book honored 
Ella Young, student and writer of Irish 
folklore, so her name on the Institute 
program promised much to the audience. 
The educational, inspirational, and inter- 
pretative values of storytelling were il- 
lustrated as an adult group listened in 
absolute silence to the stories presented 
with high artistry. Miss Young’s words 
became truly the old Irishman’s defini- 
tion of storytelling “the way to shorten 
the road.” 

The closing session, entitled “The 
Future of Library Work With Children,” 
considered ideas for ideal service in the 
field. From experience in both school 
and public library Nell Unger of Port- 
land, Ore., offered the premise that with 
adequate materials and training, the 
school can reach all children better than 
the public library. Reading would thus 
be made a part of the development of the 
whole child in the same manner that 
special libraries take their facilities to 
the environment of the subject. 

With curriculum needs known and 
tests available the school could give edu- 
cational and recreational material in 
books that would carry over into adult 
life as art and music appreciation does. 

Miss Girdner, director of school li- 
braries in San Francisco, on the other 
hand, expressed the opinion that both 
school and public library will continue 
to have their places in library service to 
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children but urged curriculum study and 
reading score consideration on the part 
of public librarians. More and better 
trained personnel in both types of library 
plus a jointly planned reading program 
were suggested as immediate needs for 
improved service to boys and girls. 


Ruth A. Hill of the New York Public 
Library, extension department, described 
from experience with children’s libraries 
in Spain and China as well as the United 
States, a picture of what a well planned 
and stocked department in any country 
would be without the children giving 
reality to reading. 

Informal discussion, following each 
lecture and luncheon round tables, pre- 
sented many points of view on scheduled 
and requested topics. 


Anne Carroll Moore in the pamphlet 
High Roads, a selected booklist from her 
new volume “My Roads to Childhood,” 
printed especially for the Institute has 
restated our aim for us: “Children’s 
reading is not a problem to be solved by 
anyone. It is, or may be, a very 
wonderful, rich and free experience, 
which should never be cheapened by ar- 
tificial stimulation or reward.” 


“Reading is an art. It cannot be meas- 
ured by graphs or statistics. The glow 
of enthusiasm a boy or girl brings to the 
first reading of a book—whether old or 
new—to which he feels spiritual kinship 


is an infinitely precious thing to be 
cherished and respected on its own 
terms.” 


BOOK WEEK COMES OF AGE 


By MILDRED BUSH, Peoria Public Library 


Since the beginning of time there has 
been a very special significance attached 
to this matter of coming of age. It-is 
usually a time of joy and congratulation, 
and is frequently accompanied by certain 
rites and ceremonies that symbolize the 
attaining of the status of maturity with 
all the new opportunities and privileges 
that come in that period of develop- 
ment. But “coming of age” implies a 
great deal more than just greater free- 
dom and added privilege, it is also a 
season of taking stock of the accomplish- 
ments of the past and program for the 
future; it presents enlarged responsibili- 
ties and obligations, and opens up 
widened areas of activity and service. It 
is at once a reward and a challenge. 

Of such a coming of age is the 21st 
birthday of Book Week which is to be ob- 


served November 12 to 18 of this year. 
It is a time of rejoicing, for since it came 
into being way back in 1918 the move- 
ment has been growing in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favor with all groups in- 
terested in the wider and wiser use of 
books for boys and girls. True, the idea 
back of the movement has changed 
materially since its inception 21 years 
ago, but every change has been for the 
better, and every step has been a forward 
one. 

Credit for the first idea of a plan of 
concerted movement to focus attention on 
the importance of better books for chil- 
dren is due to Franklin K. Mathiews, 
chief Scout librarian. In his enthusiasm 
to make reading a part of the Boy Scout 
program, and at the same time to raise 
the level of the books already available, 
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Mr. Mathiews traveled about from place 
to place, preaching his gospel of better 
reading, and gathering information as to 
what boys liked to read, and where they 
obtained their reading matter. He made 
some astounding discoveries in regard to 
the types of literature available for 
adolescent boys, the sources of their 
supply, and the extent of their area of 
distribution. Any of you who are inter- 
ested in his findings might go back to the 
April 1934 issue of /ortune and read the 
article there entitled “For it was indeed 
he.” You might be surprised to know 
that the Tom Swift series of 36 volumes 
is one of the best sellers of all time with 
over 6,500,000 to its credit; that the 30 
volume Rover Boys sold over 5,000,000 
copies up to 1930, and goodness knows 
how many since; that Nancy Drew sur- 
passed the sales of ZJ'om Swift in 1931, 
and is in even greater demand since she 
has been serialized in the movies; and 
that even today, in spite of the remark- 
able improvement in the quality of chil- 
dren’s books in the last ten years due 
partly to the constant demand of chil- 
dren’s librarians for better books, the 
imiproved mechanics of reproduction, the 
progressive changes in educational tech- 
niques, the recently aroused interest of 
adults who are beginning to appreciate 
tthe new types of children’s books, and 
tthe practice of reviewing children’s books 
the year round,—there are still over 
5,000,000 copies of 50-cent juveniles sold 
annually in the United States. 


But to return to Mr. Mathiews—as far 
back as 1915 he printed a list of best 
books for Boy Scouts, and a little later 
persuaded conscientious book stores in 
several cities to devote a special week in 


November to the promotion of boys’ 
reading. 
In 1918, Mr. Frederic Melcher, co- 


editor of the Publisher’s Weekly and sec- 
retary of the American Bookseller’s As- 
sociation, arranged with Mr. Mathiews 
for the publishing of a general catalog of 
children’s books to be called the Book- 
shelf for Boys and Girls. Clara White- 
hill Hunt of Brooklyn, one of the out- 
standing children’s librarians in the 
country, and herself an author of note, 
collaborated in this maiden effort. I do 
not have the very first copies of that list, 
but I do have those available since 1921, 
and I would be happy to have you ex- 
amine them at your leisure if you are 
interested. 


From that time, interest in the move- 
ment grew in leaps and bounds, and in 
the spring of the next year, 1919, Mr. 
Mathiews made a stirring appeal in a 
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talk before the American Bookseller’s As- 
sociation for more intelligent interest and 
cooperation in providing worthwhile 
books for boys. His enthusiasm inspired 
the Association to organize a national 
campaign to arouse public interest in this 
matter of reading for children, and one 
of its first official steps was to solicit and 
receive the wholehearted support of the 
American Library Association at its an- 
nual session that summer. 


A joint committee was at once ap- 
pointed to devise slogans, prepare’ post- 
ers, arrange for news releases, magazine 
articles, editorial comment, and various 
other methods of publicity, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time, one of the largest 
and most worthwhile community observ- 
ances of today had been launched. Last 
year 15 different organizations were rep- 
resented in Book Week observance, 
among them such important groups as 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Y. W. and Y. M. C. A., the 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, and 
others equally as prominent and active. 
Governors of 13 states endorsed the Week, 
25 magazines of national circulation as 
well as educational and trade journals 
and thousands of newspapers over the 
country carried articles and news of Book 
Week; 3 national radio net-works carried 
special Book Week programs; and 3 large 
cities, Boston, Los Angeles, and New 
York, held Book Fairs during the Week. 


This year, the interest and activities 
will be even more widespread, and the 
American Bookseller’s Association is 
urging every library no matter how 
small, to write in to Book Week Head- 
quarters, 62 W. 45th St., New York, for 
their free manual of suggestions, and for 
additional inexpensive material such as 
posters, bookmarks, window streamers, 
lists, etc., helpful in creating interest in 
the program among the general public. 


This year’s poster, Books Around the 
World, designed by Ralph Bell Fuller, is 
particularly attractive, and particularly 
timely. Perhaps you might be interested 
in seeing the various posters that have 
been used since the first one designed by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith in 1919. The original 
slogan adopted was More Books in the 
Home, chosen because the committee 
realized that however much the public 
and schools libraries could do to supply 
children with books, it was still impor- 
tant that they own ones of their own and 
develop an active interest in building up 
a worthwhile personal library. You must 
remember, too, that this movement was 
sponsored first by the booksellers and 
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they were naturally interested in con- 
crete results for their time and money. 


This first slogan was accompanied by 
the Jessie Wilcox Smith poster I men- 
tioned a moment ago. It depicts, as you 
can see, an attractive boy and girl com- 
pletely surrounded by books, and com- 
pletely engrossed in them. An amusing 
incident is the fact that a librarian 
from Miss Smith’s home town disap- 
proved so thoroughly of books treated in 
so careless a fashion, that she carefully 
cut off the bottom of the poster showing 
the books on the floor before she would 
allow it to be put up in her library. 


That same design was used for 4 years, 
then Miss Smith made a new poster show- 
ing the same boy and girl having grown 
along with Book Week, and still reading. 


The next year, 1924, the slogan More 
Books in the Home was supplemented by 
the phrase, Let’s Read Together, accom- 
panied by this attractive photographic 
poster which, as you can see, stresses 
the value of parents reading with chil- 
dren. 


In 1925, Jon Brubaker designed a de 
lightful modernistic poster showing a 
small boy with his nose buried in a book, 
and bearing the caption, After All, There 
Is nothing Like a Good Book! That 
poster was used for two years when N. 
C. Wyeth did a magnificent pirate or buc- 
caneer in brilliant colors bearing the 
slogan, Books -— History — Romance — 
Travel. That, too, was featured for two 
years, but in 1929 Robert Gellert made 
this lovely one which you notice still 
bears the original slogan, More Books in 
the Home. In 1930 Jessie Wilcox 
Smith’s original 1919 design was utilized 
again. 


The next year, however, consistent with 
the current lines of thought, the Com- 
mittee decided to stress understanding 
other countries thru books, and the Peter- 
shams were drafted to provide this 
gorgeous streamer called, Round the 
World in Books. Both the poster and the 
program were a great success, and Book 
Week grew more sturdy than ever. 


But children need to be _ national 
minded as well as international minded, 
so Round the World in Books was fol- 
lowed in 1932 with Books for Young 
America, with a poster by Walter Cole. 
There were especially fine lists provided 
that year, well chosen selections showing 
the development of our country from its 
modest beginning down to our very rich 
and very full present. 
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1933 featured Growing Up With Books, 
and was accompanied by another photo- 
graphic poster, this one by Ruth Alex- 
ander Nichols. It was in 1933 too that 
Compton’s issued Anne Carroll Moore’s 
“Seven Stories High,” a suggested list 
for the child’s own library. 

Ride the Book Trail to Knowledge and 
Adventure was the 1934 slogan with the 
delightful poster by Grace Paull; and 
Compton’s were good enough to issue 
another of Miss Moore’s splendid lists, 
this one entitled “The Choice of a Hobby 
—ia Spring Board for Personal Ad- 
venture.” 


A very logical development of the 1934 
theme was the 1935 one of Reading for 
Fun, for which Richard Floethe made 
this different poster. One of the qualities 
that each of us needs more than any other 
to help us face the problems and the 
real vicissitudes of life with a brave spirit 
is a sense of humor coupled with the 
ability to view ourselves objectively. No- 
where can we find more help in develop- 
ing such constructive attitudes than in 
the various experiences obtained from 
books depicting such reactions. But 
modern boys and girls can be serious 
minded too, and they have an insatiable 
curiosity about what is going on in the 
world today. Both authors and publish- 
ers have become cognizant of this trend, 
and have responded with excellent new 
material on science, travel, art, history, 
and especially biography, so we are not 
surprised to find the 1936 theme Books 
tu Grow On—the Modern World for 
Young Readers. J. M. Reibel designed 
the attractive four color poster for the 
week, 


In order to provide a wholesome 
variety, the literature of imagination 
rather than factual books, was empha- 
sized in 1937, with Reading, the Magic 
Highway to Adventure as the promotion 
slogan. This colorful poster by Kenneth 
Fagg made a real contribution to the 
wide spread publicity program. 


Last year’s slogan, New Books—New 
Worlds sought to teach children pride in 
building their own libraries, the delight 
of sharing those volumes, and the joy of 
entering fascinating new worlds at will 
along the magic pathway of _ books. 
Joseph Binder designed the poster bear- 
ing the ship with all sails set ready to 
carry the eager young voyagers each to 
his own special Island of Desire. 


And now in 1939 when we realize as 
never before how much we need under- 
standing and tolerance, and how impor- 
tant it is to look beneath the superficial 
differences of physical characteristics and 
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dress to the great fundamental likenesses 
of human nature, we have Books Around 
the World, an endless chain linking to- 
gether with golden fetters of appreciation 
and cooperation the youth of the world. 
Ralph Fuller has made this lovely sym- 
bolic poster vividly illustrating the un- 
derlying thought of the theme. 

So Book Week has come of age. It has 
had a happy and a useful childhood, and 
now there stretches out before it new 
and satisfying fields of service and 
achievement. Much has been done to 
bring together children and books, much 
remains yet to be done, but the spirit 
that has motivated all the organizations 
cooperating in the movement in the last 
21 years will not falter, but will continue 
to strive to widen the horizons and en- 
rich the lives of the boys and girls of 
today and tomorrow. 

If you really want to put over Book 
Week in a big way in your town, let the 
children do it themselves! Two weeks 
before the dates selected for the Week 
we (in Peoria) call the principals of all 
the public and parochial schools, and ask 
them to send us a boy and a girl from 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades of their 
respective schools. These children meet 
with us some morning in the library, and 
are informed that they are the Book Week 
Committee, and that it is up to them to 
manage whatever celebration they have 
in their own schools and in the com- 
munity at large. We give them a great 
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many suggestions to start with, then we 
ask them for additional ideas, and you 
would be amazed at some of the clever 
and original plans presented. Last year 
they worked out their own radio pro- 
grams, and broadcast every day during 
the week over WMBD. One little girl sug- 
gested they get all the information they 
could about the persons for whom their 
schools were named, and then dramatize 
some of the events from their biog- 
raphies at assembly. Others interviewed 
prominent people in the community and 
reported back to their schools. They ap- 
pointed their own publicity committees, 
and I will have to confess nearly ran the 
newspapers ragged with requests for 
pictures and for news. It was splendid 
experience for them, and a great help to 
the busy librarians. 

One school constructed some _ peep 
shows depicting scenes from their 
favorite stories. These were exhibited 
at their own school during Book Week, 
and were a source of delight for both 
children and grown-ups in the children’s 
department of the library afterwards. 

These are just a few of the things we 
did that the children enjoyed, and that 
we felt were really effective. I am sure 
you have many more ideas of your own, 
or if you haven’t, your children will have 
for you. A happy Book Week to you, 
and increased interest and joy in books 
the whole rest of the year as a result of 
it! 


READER 


By M. L. HOUSER, Peoria 


Genetically, Abraham Lincoln is not 
difficult to understand. Some of his pa- 
ternal ancestors were among the most 
distinguished soldiers, statesmen, and 
jurists of early Massachusetts. His 
mother’s people were generally common- 
place, but an occasional eagle appeared 
among them. One of her first cousins 
was the most noted raftsman on the Mis- 
sissippi River, and was the principal 
hero in a book devoted to pioneer boat- 
men and explorers. 

The accounts in 1860 campaign biogra- 
phies of the extreme poverty of the Lin- 
colns during Abraham’s Kentucky years 
was pure political propaganda. At the 
time of his nativity, his father, Thomas 
Lincoln, owned over 500 acres of land, 
and was a well-to-do and respected citi- 
zen. In the only tax book for that place 
and period which has been discovered, 


Thomas was the sixteenth out of ninety- 
eight tax payers in the value of property 
assessed. 

As a child, Abraham Lincoln appears 
to have been unusually talented. Prodi- 
gies are not so rare as is sometimes sup- 
posed. Horace Greeley could spell all 
the words in a small dictionary at five; 
and Fisher Ames, whom Lincoln admired 
tremendously, was studying Latin at six. 
There are so many extraordinary chil- 


dren in New York City, alone, that a 
special school is maintained for their 
accommodation. 


Tutored by a competent and ambitious 
mother, Abraham appears to have studied 
and read many informatory books while 
still a child in Kentucky; and he re- 


mained an earnest student during all the 
years while he was toiling upward from 
obscurity to eminence. 
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While books were not so plentiful then 
as they are now, they were not difficult 
to obtain. Each of the Lincoln neighbors 
had at least a few books which Abraham 
could borrow and read. On an adjoining 
farm lived a teacher who had a good li- 
brary of leather-bound books, that had 
been brought from Virginia over the 
wilderness trail. When he was six years 
of age, the book-store at Bardstown, 
where Thomas often attended court, ad- 
vertised in the local paper that it was 
carrying “a general assortment of books 
of the most approved authors, with school 
books of every description.” 

Before Abraham was eight years of 
age, Thomas Lincoln had lost practically 
all of his property, principally through 
defective land titles; so he decided to 
move over into Indiana, where the gov- 
ernment had surveyed the territory into 
square sections, and land titles were se- 
cure. Here they endured for a time what 
Abraham afterwards called “pretty pinch- 
ing times.” 


A tremendous influx of settlers soon 
began to arrive in the Indiana neighbor- 
hood where the Lincolns had settled, 
bringing with them many larger or smal- 
ler collections of books. When Abraham 
grew a little older, two very comprehen- 
sive libraries at Rockport and Booneville 
were available to him. He once told 
Leonard Swett that, while he was a boy 
in Indiana, he borrowed and read every 


book he could hear of for fifty miles 
around. 


William Jones, a _ college graduate, 
opened a general store only ten minutes 
walk from the Lincoln home. His chief 
claim to fame is the large number of 
newspapers and magazines he took, and 
the regularity with which young Lincoln 
read them. Through Jones and other 


neighbors, the New Harmony Gazette. 
Vincennes Western Sun, Terre Haute 
Register, Louisville Public Advertiser, 


and Evansville Gazette were available to 
young Lincoln; and he probably read 
many issues of The Christian Baptist, 
then published at Bethany, Virginia. 


Recently I had the privilege of check- 
ing each number of the New Harmony 
Gazette, the Vincennes Western Sun, and 
The Christian Baptist for the years 1825 
to 1829, inclusive—the last five years that 
young Lincoln lived in Indiana; and I 
was impressed with the wealth of lit- 
erary, social, scientific, political, and 
religious information which they con- 
tained. 


Beveridge tells us that there were 
many books in and around New Salem 
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while “the insatiable Lincoln” lived there, 
and that he read them “with infinite 
care.” 

At Vandalia, Springfield, and Washing- 
ton, the book-stores, State and Congres- 
sional libraries, and the private coliec- 
tions of his friends, gave Mr. Lincoln 
access to practically every worth-while 
book then extant. 


Dilworth’s Spelling Book 


The first book that he studied, and 
probably the first that he ever read, was 
“A New Guide to the English Tongue,” 
popularly known as “Dilworth’s Speller,” 
by Thomas Dilworth. Published first in 
England in 1740, it was copied by Ameri- 
can printers, soon ranked as the leading 
elementary text-book of the colonies, and 
remained in vogue for some years after 
the close of the Revolutionary War. 

This little work is a combination spel- 
ler, reader, and grammar. In addition, 
it contains tables of homonyms, fables 
“adorned with the proper Sculptures,” 
and some prayers for special occasions. 

The first spelling lesson starts with 
syllables like “ba” and “be,” and the last 
one ends with words like “Ec cle si a sti 
cus” and “Me so po ta mi a.” The spel- 
ling lessons cover sixty pages, and some 
of these pages contain as many as 150 
words. 

Interspersed with the spelling lessons 
are sentences to be read, all intended to 
teach piety and virtue. The following 
are typical: 

No man may put off the iaw of 
God. 

Keep thy Tongue and thy Lips 
from Ill. 


In some of the homonyms given, there 
can be found a reason for certain queer 
pronunciations that were once so notice- 
able among elderly peuple, as: 

Pint, half a quart. 
Point, a stop. 


Air, one of the Elements. 
Are, they are. 

Bean, Pulse. 

Been, was at a place. 

I'll, J will. 

Oyl, of Olives. 


In the 1870’s and 80’s, an elderly man 
was likely to “pint” out to you that those 
who have “bean” where “ile” is produced 
“air” usually best posted regarding lu- 
bricants. 

In Part III, elementary grammar is 
taught by means of questions and 
answers. The following have been se- 
lected as examples: 








What is Grammar? 

Grammar is the science of let- 
ters, or the art of writing and 
speaking properly and syntacti- 
cally. 

What is a comma? 

A comma marked thus (,) is a 
note of respiration, at which we 
take breath, but must not tarry. 
What is a verb? 

A verb is a part of speech that 
betokeneth Being; as, I live; Do- 
ing; as, I love; or Suffering; as 
I am loved. 

The child who mastered this little book 
might be expected to spell correctly, read 
with some facility, perhaps, talk and 
write somewhat stiltedly, and to be well- 
grounded in the elements of piety and 
ethics. In the subjects taught, he should 
be about as far advanced, probably, as 
are pupils today who finish the fourth or 
fifth grade of a primary school. 


PO 


Po 


PO 


Aesop’s Fables 


The only book Mr. Lincoln ever said 
that he had read so repeatedly, and with 
so much care, that he could rewrite it 
from memory without the loss of a single 
word, was Aesop’s “Fables.” Just when 
he first read it is not known, but it was 
probably while he was a child in Ken- 
tucky. 


Aesop, as will be remembered, is sup- 
posed to have been a physically unattrac- 
tive slave who lived in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C., and won his freedom through 
his genius for narration and homely 
philosophy. As a matter of fact, he was 
probably an invention of the later Greeks, 
who ascribed to him all of the fables of 
which they could find no certain author. 


With some changes of form, these 
fables are found in the oldest literature 
of the Chinese; similar ones are pre- 
served on the inscribed Babylonian 
bricks; and an Egyptian payrus of about 
the year 1200 B. C., gives the fable of 
“The Lion and the Mouse” in its finished 
form. 


Story telling was a family trait with 
the Lincolns, but many believe that the 
influence of Aesop can also be seen 
throughout Abraham’s whole career, in 
his proneness to clarify a thought, or 
enforce an argument, by the use of an 
apt illustration or story. 


The Kentucky Preceptor 


Of the boy’s four school readers, “The 
Kentucky Preceptor” was probably the 
one he liked best; because it was from 
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that book he memorized many of the 
speeches he recited at the village store, 
school entertainments, and wherever he 
could secure an audience. Several of the 
farmers for whom he had worked, told 
William H. Herndon, in 1865, that Abra- 
ham would declaim these selections while 
in the field; and that he would some- 
times, thereby, win more appreciation 
and applause from his fellow workers 
than he did from employers, whose crops 
did not seem to be benefited by his 
oratory. 

Such literary compilations in England 
during the eighteenth century were often 
called “Preceptors,” with a prefix to in- 
dicate their English origin. Introduced 
into the colonies, they were used as more- 
advanced school readers, and were also 
valued as important additions to family 
libraries. After the Revolutionary War, 
however, anything savoring of England 
or the English was decidedly unpopular 
in these United States; so domestic pub- 
lishers began to supply compilations 
under such titles as “American Precep- 
tor,” “Columbian Orator,” and “Colum- 
bian Class Book.” 

Soon after the year 1800, someone at 
Lexington, Kentucky, then called “The 
Athens of the West,” compiled a collec- 
tion of “pieces” under the title of “The 
Kentucky Preceptor.” Young Lincoln 
found a cepy of this book in the home 
of Josiah Crawford, a neighbor for 
whom he often worked, read it with ab- 
sorbing interest, and committed many of 
its selections to memory. This particular 
volume was later given to Herndon, and 
it is now in the collection of Oliver R. 
Barrett, of Chicago. The only duplicate 
of which we know is in my own collec- 
tion. 

The name of the compiler, and the 
names of most of the authors, are not 
given. One might easily suspect that the 
publishers wished to include some 
favorite English selections without ad- 
mitting that their opus was less than 
100 per cent American. On the title page 
is the statement that the book contains 
“A Number of Useful Lessons for Read- 
ing and Speaking. By a Teacher.” 

Included in its contents may be found: 
a number of short essays on such sub- 
jects as Credulity, Haughtiness, In- 
dustry, and Indulgence; scores of pre- 
cepts that teach honor and virtue; Em- 
met’s speech in defense of his reputation; 
a Thomas Jefferson inaugural address; 
and a baccalaureate sermon by Dr. Nott. 


In the section devoted to poetry, are 
generous extracts from  Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village” and all of Gray’s 


“Elegy.” 
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Riley’s Narrative 


One book that Lincoln enjoyed, was 
read as late as when I was a country boy 
where comparatively few books were 
available. Riley’s “Narrative of the Loss 
of the Brig Commerce” was once so 
popular in southwestern Indiana, that it 
was often the favorite volume in pioneer 
libraries. Reading it, too, gave one some 
distinction; for it was recommended by 
no less a personage than Dewitt Clinton, 
the Governor of New York. 

Beside our “Gone With the Wind,” 
Sherlock Holmes tales, and detective 
magazines, this book would now seem 
insufferably dull to most people, but as a 
story of adventure, a hundred years ago, 
it was the answer to a_ schoolboy’s 
prayer. 

James Riley was born in Connecticut 
in 1777, the son of a poor farmer. He 
attended several sessions of subscription 
schools, at which, as he claims, the 
teachers received as much as $6 to $10 a 
month—and board. When the number of 
children in his father’s family reached 
eight, on its way to thirteen, James was 
“bound out,” thereby virtually becoming 
a slave. Like many a New England boy 
to whom such an existence became in- 
tolerable, he, at fifteen, shipped on board 
a sloop bound for the West Indies. 

He rose as a sailor so rapidly that at 
twenty he reached the grade of first mate. 
Wishing to broaden his horizon, he went 
to New York, and secured command of 
vessels sailing to all parts of the world. 


On August 23, 1815, he left Gibralter 
on the Brig Commerce for the Cape Verde 
Islands. During a storm, the ship was 
wrecked on the west coast of Africa. Ri- 
ley and his crew of nine men finally 
reached shore, only to be seized and en- 
slaved by a band of wandering Arabs. 
Passed along from one master to another, 
possibly largely as curiosities, the sur- 
vivors eventually reached the north coast, 
where they were ransomed and returned 
to the United States. 

Because of his Connecticut training and 
his experiences in Africa, Riley wrote as 
a pronounced opponent of slavery; and it 
is believed that reading this book had 
considerable influence on young Lincoln’s 
views regarding that institution. 


Kirkham’s English Grammar 


Lincoln made his first serious study of 
the science of grammar soon after his 
arrival at New Salem. His previous de- 
votion to the masters of English prose 
and verse had given him a good practical 
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knowledge of how to use the language, 
but he probably knew little of its theory 
and rules. Because he had political am- 
bitions and a flair for writing, Mentor 
Graham, his schoolmaster friend, advised 
him to study Kirkham’s “English Gram- 
mar.” How thoroughly he mastered the 
subject is shown by his later writings. 
Jesse W. Weik, who examined thousands 
of court documents in the old Eighth Dis- 
trict, many of them by college-trained 
men, marveled at the accuracy of the 
spelling, the punctuation, and the gram- 
matical construction, of those written by 
Lincoln. 


Samuel Kirkham, the author, was an 
Eastern educator, lecturer, and writer. 
He seems to have been passionately fond 
of instructing the studious. The defini- 
tions in his book are clear and concise; 
many of them are followed by copious 
notes of explanation; and every page 
breathes both love for his subject and 
interest in the student. 


A few months after Lincoln studied the 
Kirkham work, Ann Rutledge was pre- 
paring to enter an academy at Jackson- 
ville; and Lincoln either coached her in 
the study of grammar, or he reviewed the 
subject with her. He presented the copy 
of Kirkham he had used to her, and he 
wrote in it that “Ann Rutledge is now 
learning grammar.” This copy is now in 
the Library of Congress. 

The only criticism of the Kirkham book 
that I could suggest is the inclusion of 
certain “Notes on Philosophical Gram- 
mar” that are much too technical for the 
average student. The first one begins: 


Perhaps no subject has, in this age, 
elicited more patient research, and 
critical investigation of original con- 
stituent principles, formations, and 
combinations than the English lan- 
guage, 


and I ask you to imagine a twenty-three 
year old boy trying to comprehend that 
and his sweetheart at the same time. 


Illinois Statutes 


It was while laid up with frozen feet 
at the home of Major William Warnick 
that Lincoln received his introduction to 
“The Revised Code of Laws of Illinois.” 
Warnick was sheriff of Macon County, 
so would have the latest edition, that of 
1829. 

This book contained 278 pages, but was 
only three-quarters of an inch thick; and, 
as Dr. Pratt remarks, was rather a small 
potato beside the massive “Revised Stat- 
utes” of today. 








Being a new voter, Lincoln would be 


particularly interested in the statute on_ 


Elections, which read, in part: 

The manner of voting shall be by 
the elector’s approaching the bar, in 
the election room, at any time when 
the poll is open, and addressing the 
judges of election in his proper per- 
son, and with an audible voice, to 
be heard by the judges and clerks of 
election, to mention by name the per- 
sons he intends to vote for to fill the 
different offices which are to be filled 
at the said election, and the clerks 
shall enter his name and vote ac- 
cordingly, and he shall then with- 
draw. 


It has been further remarked that if 
there is any truth in the stories about 
how, at the first election young Lincoln 
attended at New Salem, he entertained 
judges, clerks, and citizens, for most of 
the day with his stories, jokes and phi- 
losophy, that clause in the election law 
which says “he shall then withdraw,” 
must there and then have been honored 
principally in the breach. 


It would be interesting to know what 
the young man thought of the laws re- 
garding negroes—the famous “Black 
Code of Illinois.” Under it, any free 
negro entering or residing in the State 
must post a bond for $1,000 and secure 
a certificate of freedom. Lacking such 
certificate, he was liable to arrest and 
to have his services for one year sold to 
the highest bidder, thereby becoming a 
slave in a free state. 


If he noted the laws regarding ferries, 
he little thought that within a few years 
he would be a member of the General 
Assembly of the State, and that the first 
bill he introduced would be for a ferry 
across Salt Creek; nor would he suspect 
that the dam which a special act permit- 
ted John Cameron and James Rutledge 
to build across the Sangamon River 
would, within a few months, be an ob- 
stacle to a boat which he was taking to 
New Orleans. 


The subsequent claim of the Warnick 
family that Lincoln’s study of Illinois law 
in their home was much distracted by his 
admiration for Miss Polly Warnick, the 
Major’s pretty daughter, was dismissed by 
Miss Tarbell with the remark that, in 
later years, it was a mighty poor family 
living near New Salem that was without 
at least one grandmother who claimed 
that Lincoln had proposed to her. 
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Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works 


Shakespeare’s “Dramatic Works” was 
Mr. Lincoln’s favorite book of verse. One 
of the school readers he studied as a boy 
—Scott’s “Lessons in Elocution”—devotes 
one whole section to such gems by Shake- 
speare as “Cardinal Wolsey’s Lament,” 
“Hamlet’s Soliloquy,” and ‘“Anthony’s 
Oration over Caesar’s Body.” 


At New Salem, Lincoln boarded for a 
time at the home of Jack Kelso, a happy- 
go-lucky ne’er-do-well, who, it is_ said, 
could quote Shakespeare “by the hour.” 
Kelso, no doubt, pointed out meanings 
and beauties which had escaped the boy 
in Indiana. 


Arnold says that when Lincoln traveled 
over the circuit, he often carried with 
him a small volume of Shakespeare, to 
read during spare moments. 

On the Sunday before his death, while 
he was returning from Richmond, Mr. 
Lincoln read Macbeth. Something im- 
pelled him to stop and repeat these lines: 


Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 

Treason has done his worst; nor 
steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, noth- 


ing, 
Can touch him further. 
He little realized how soon those lines 


might be applied to him, and those other 
lines from the same play: 
This Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, 
hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his 
virtues 

plead like angels trumpet- 
tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 


Will 


Knox’ Poems 


While Lincoln lived at New Salem, Dr. 
Jason Duncan found in a newspaper, 
printed anonymously, the poem ‘“Mortal- 
ity,” better known as “Oh Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” He cut 
it out and gave it to young Lincoln, who 
committed it to memory, adopted it as 
his favorite poem, and often repeated it. 

In 1909, General James Grant Wilson, 
in a magazine article, said that, during 
the Civil War, he told Mr. Lincoln who 
was the author of this mournful song, 
and that he gave the President a copy 
of Knox’ collected ‘‘Poems.” 


Since such a work was unknown to 
rare-book dealers, and neither the Li- 
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brary of Congress nor the British Mu- 
seum had a copy, the prospect of obtain- 
ing a duplicate did not seem bright. 
Eventually, however, a dealer in Edin- 
burgh secured for me a copy that had 
been preserved in the poet’s family. 


William Knox, the author, was born 
about forty miles south of Edinburgh in 
1789, and was the eldest in a family of 


three sons and three daughters. His 
father, Thomas Knox, was an _ exten- 
sive grain and stock farmer, and ap- 


parently, a man of considerable charac- 
ter and ability. 


After finishing his education, young 
Knox secured the lease of a farm on his 
own account; and he seems thereafter, for 
some time, to have mixed farming, poetry 
writing, and dissipation, in about equal 
proportions. 


One incident in his life that is not 
mentioned elsewhere, and which may ex- 
plain, at least in part, the cause of his 
melancholia and dissipation, is disciosed 
in his poem, “The Lonely Hearth,” which 
was written “to a friend,” and is frankly 
personal. He says: 


On the love of one, 

A maid most beautiful, yea, and most 
pure, 

I once reposed—but she is 
grave. 

Ah! that fair moon, 

That enters now my 


in her 


window, oft 


beheld 

About the curfew hour of former 
days 

A happy being stealing through the 
vale 


To that maid’s straw-roofed cottage 
—now beholds 

That being but a miserable wretch, 

Wandering at midnight, by the cold 
white stone 

That tells where she is laid. 


Knox died of a paralytic stroke in 
1825, when only thirty-six years of age. 


The nature and disposition of Knox were 
such that he sometimes oscillated like a 
pendulum between extreme hilarity and 
the very depths of despondency; some of 
his writings reveal that he longed for dis- 
tinction, and that he passionately wished 
to be remembered as a _ benefactor to 
mankind; he lost through death the idol 
of his youthful heart and dreams; so it 
is not surprising that Mr. Lincoln 
intuitively recognized in him a kindred 
spirit, nor that Knox, with his gift for 
song, could express, and did express, the 
inarticulate sentiments of Lincoln’s soul. 
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Phoenixiana 


In 1846, George Horatio Derby was 
graduated from West Point as a Second 
Lieutenant of Ordinance. In his gradu- 
ating class, McClelland was 2nd; Derby, 
jth; Jackson, 17th; and Picket, 59th. 
During part of the Mexican War, he 
served with Captain Robert E. Lee on 
General Scott’s staff. Being wounded, he 
was sent home. Later, he entered the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, and 
helped survey various sections of the 
country. In 1849, he was given charge of 
surveys on the Pacific Coast. 


While Derby was a Lieutenant, Jeffer- 
son Davis, then Secretary of War, asked 
for suggestions about new uniforms, 
those in use being considered outmoded. 
Derby answered with a document in 
which he suggested that iron plates be 
fiited to the seats of the proposed new 
trowsers, and he suggested various ways 
that trowsers so fashioned might be 
made useful. Davis became very angry, 
and threatened to cashier Derby. Lewis 
Cass, then Secretary of State, said: “Of 
course you can ‘bust’ Derby if you want 
to, but your doing so will make you the 
laughing stock of the whole country.” 


Derby once wrote: 
“Out here any man can marry any 
woman he pleases. The only difficulty is 
to find any woman he does please.” To 
announce his return on one occasion, he 
sent a sketch of himself, rear view, to a 
doctor friend; with the word “again” 
written under the drawing. His friend 
correctly interpreted it to read: “Derby’s 
back again.” He once remarked that the 
large number of mules being shipped to 
Oregon ought to sell well because they 
had so many relatives there—on their 
father’s side. 


From California, 


Once, when left in charge of a Los 
Angeles paper while the editor went to 
San Francisco to secure a coveted po- 
litical appointment from a Democratic 
administration, Derby changed it to a 
militant Whig sheet, much to the dismay 
of its proprietor. 

During his whole military career, he 
was a continual writer of humorous 
squibs, under the names of John Phoenix 
and Squibob. These sketches were col- 
lected and published in a book entitled 
“Phoenixiana.” In the preface of this 
book, Derby says: 


The Author does not flatter himself 
that he has made any very great 
addition to the literature of this age, 
by this performance; but if his book 
turns out to be a very bad one, he 








will be consoled by the _ reflection 
that it is by no means the first, and 
probably will not be the last of that 
kind, that has been given to the 
Public. Meanwhile, this is, by the 
blessings of Divine Providence, and 
through the exertions of the Immor- 
tal Washington, a free country; and 
no man can be compelled to read 
anything against his own inclination. 
With unbounded respect for every- 
body, 
The Author remains, 
John Phoenix. 


Lincoln secured a copy of “Phoenixi- 
ana” through a drug store at Danville, 
and carried it with him over the circuit. 


In one of his debates with Douglas, 
Lincoln said that his opponent reminded 
him of a character mentioned by John 
Phoenix, in that Douglas, after empha- 
sizing the immensity of the calculations 
and computations he had made on a cer- 
tain subject, wound up by accepting the 
ill-considered opinion of another man. 

Derby is often mentioned by present 
rare-book dealers as “the first great 
American humorist,” and a new biog- 
raphy of him appeared but recently. 


Book of Nonsense 


During the Civil War, all incoming 
telegrams at Washington were received 
at an office in the War Department. Mr. 
Lincoln spent much time there, both to 
get early news from the front and to 
escape the importunities of office seekers. 
In a book of reminiscences, Homer Bates, 
one of the operators, says: 


There was popular, many years 
ago, a pictorial! book of nonsense 
which Lincoln once referred to in 
my presence. He said he had once 
seen such a book, and recited from it 
this rhyme as illustrating his idea 
that the best methods of allaying 
anger was to adopt a conciliatory at- 
titude. The picture shown was of a 
maiden seated on a stile smiling at 
an angry cow nearby, saying: 

I will sit on this stile 

And continue to smile, 

*Til I soften the heart of that cow. 


Not knowing where else to go, I wrote 
to the Library of Congress to ask if its 
research department could tell us in what 
book such a rhyme appears. After some 
time, I was advised that the work re- 
ferred to was probably “A Book of Non- 
sense,” by Edward Lear, first published 
in 1846. I had never even heard of Ed- 
ward Lear and his Nonsense Books, but 
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further inquiry developed that he was a 
very lovable character whose original 
humor was once much in vogue. Secur- 
ing a copy of a later edition, I found at 
the top of page thirty-four the picture of 
a funny-looking man, seated on a bench 
and faced by a funnier-looking cow, while 
underneath was this rhyme: 


There was an Old Man who said, 
“How 

Shall I flee from this horrible cow? 

I will sit on this stile, and continue 

to smile, 

Which may soften the heart of that 

cow.” 

Since then, a friend gave me an auto- 
graph letter by Lear which he had illus- 
trated by a characteristic drawing; and 
I have also obtained a copy of the special 
edition that was sold at the great Sani- 
tary Fair which was held in Chicago in 
1864. 


Elements of Character 


About 1854, Mr. Lincoln secured a copy 
of “The Elements of Character,” by Mary 
G. Chandler. It is a collection of piously- 
philosophical essays on such subjects as 
Character, Affection, Manners, and Com- 
panionship. Apparently, he read the 
book thoughtfully; marked some of the 
passages that especially interested him; 
prefixed “Mary” to his own name on the 
fly-leaf; and presented the book, so in- 
scribed, to his wife. This copy is now in 
the Barrett Collection. 

Several years ago, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
being unable to find a copy, and learning 
that I had one, asked if I would send 
mine to Mr. Barrett for him to mark up 
like the original, and forward to her. I 
think he forwarded both copies; for 
when she returned my book, Miss Tar- 
bell wrote, in part: 


I congratulate you on securing a 
copy of “The Elements of Character.” 
At the suggestion of Mr. Barrett, I 
am underscoring the passages which 
Abraham Lincoln marked in the copy 
of “The Elements” which he gave to 
his wife, Mary. They are an illum- 
inating comment on their relations, 
and on his constant effort—as I read 
him—to acquire a union between 
them so perfect that “peace will ever 
dwell within their habitation.” See 
page 222. 

The passage on page 222 to which Miss 
Tarbell called attention, is part of a dis- 
sertation on marriage, and reads as fol- 
lows: 


This union, so sacred that it even 
supersedes that which exists between 
parent and child, should be entered 
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upon only from the highest and 
purest motives; and then, let worldly 
prosperity come or go as it may, this 
twain whom God has joined, not by 
a mere formal ritual of the church, 
but by a true spiritual union that 
man cannot put assunder, are a 
heaven unto themselves, and peace 
will ever dwell within their habi- 
tation. 


The Bible 


Thomas Lincoln’s family Bible was 
printed in England in 1799, and is now in 
the government Lincoln collection at 
Washington. After trying for a number 
of years, without success, to find a dupli- 
cate in this country, I eventually secured 
a copy through a rare-book dealer in 
London. 

It is called “The Ostervald Bible” for 
the reason that the “Preliminary Dis- 
course, giving some directions for the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures,” at the 
beginning, and the “Practical Observa- 
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tions” at the bottom of each page, were 
written by The Reverend Jean Frederic 
Ostervald, a learned and distinguished 
Swiss theologian who lived between 1663 
and 1747. 


Encouraged by his Mother, and perhaps 
occasionally influenced by a dirth of 
books more interesting to him, Lincoln, 
while a boy, must have read this Bible 
with diligence and close attention. His 
ability to quote in full practically any 
passage of Scripture which might be men- 
tioned, often giving chapter and verse, 
was the wonder of his associates at 
Washington. 


The collection and study of books 
which Lincoln used is a fascinating 
hobby. One can find in the books he read 
the genesis of much that Lincoln wrote 
and said, frequently even his mode of 
expression. These books have another 
special interest to the student of Lin- 
colniana because he thinks of each one of 
them as a step that Lincoln took in 
reaching the eminence which he attained. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 


NELL STEELE, Chairman, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago 


THE MALADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUDGETS TO 
THE NEEDS OF UNDERGRADUATE VERSUS GRADUATE STUDENTS 


By JOE M. HARE, Mary Reid Memorial Library, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


I should consider myself considerably 
more courageous if I had read this paper 
before the faculty of my own university 
—rather than here where as your guest 
I trust I shall be immune from bodily 
injury. 

Further, it should be made clear that 
no claim to originality is held for the 
theme which is discussed herein. Be- 
cause, while little has been published 
about the subject as such, that is, as re- 
stricted to libraries, much has been writ- 
ten on the general subject of prodigality 
among American colleges and universi- 
ties, particularly by Norman Foerster, 
Abraham Flexner, and Robert Maynard 
Hutchins—in the reverse order of their 
importance, of course. 


And, with regard to the library itself, 
is it not a safe assumption that no li- 
brary budget was ever presented to a 
university faculty without incurring the 
common displeasure of the members in- 
terested in research and those whose 
work deals with general education? 


There is never adequate money to go 
around, and to split it two ways cre- 
ates at best only a more deplorable situ- 
ation. 


The obvious answer, of course, is the 
one which no one will give. To do so 
would constitute gross disloyalty to the 
institution, and especially to the presi- 
dent, who is clearly in a position to re- 
ceive the maledictions of the trustees, 
the alumni, the chamber of commerce, 
and the vested interests of the commun- 
ity, namely, the people who own the 
stadium bonds, the mortgages on the dor- 
mitories, and the corner drugstores. The 
answer—which is a kind of antecedent 
to that long sentence, is that the uni- 
versity must give up its graduate school, 
and its research projects, and restrict it- 
self to providing excellent general edu- 
cation. 


Let it give a four year course, if that 
is possible. And it might be surprising 
to learn how few universities could 
demonstrate to themselves that they could 








afford such four year general education, 
if they would appraise their resources by 
the coldest criteria: adequate funds to 
hire the best faculties; to provide the best 
equipment; to construct decent buildings; 
to insure a library containing the ma- 
terials for study and the kind of service 
indispensable to such an educational pro- 
gram. 


I think it is obvious from what has 
been said above that I do not consider 
it the fault of the librarian that this situ- 
ation exists. He probably had very little 
to do with the decisions which resulted 
in the university’s offering advanced de- 
grees; whereas he is in the best position, 
except that of the department head, to 
know whether research work in a given 
field is possibe. 


But, unhappily, the librarian’s opinion 
is usually regarded as unimportant in 
this connection. There may be, indeed 
one is frequently led to conclude that 
there are, fields in which books and peri- 
odicals are unimportant to the process of 
acquiring certain shibbolethic degrees. 
But ordinarily they are of some service, 
and the librarian should be able to give 
important information regarding that 
part of the university’s equipment for 
graduate study. 


However, the part which the librarian 
may have had in such decisions is not 
my special concern here, but rather the 
part which it is now his duty, as a self- 
respecting scholar, to perform in dissuad- 
ing his colleagues from continuing the 
farce. And in persuading them to estab- 
lish a curriculum which will be as nearly 
adapted as possible to the unique capaci- 
ties of the institution—as contrasted with 
the present tendency to compete with all 
neighboring institutions by duplicating 
their work (in this case, the respective 
divisions of graduate work), and by ex- 
celling them in adding new courses in 
every newly important topic that may 
have captured public fancy—whether or 
not there is any material in the library 
on the subject. 


To define the theme of this paper, I 
shall have the temerity to say that there 
are not more than 15 to 25 universities 
in the United States which have adequate 
library resources to assist in graduate 
work; and that any university library 
which does not fall in this group will 
misspend any funds that it may invest 
in research materials. By research ma- 
terials I mean any library materials 
which will be used almost exclusively by 
graduate students and faculty, and very 
little, or not at all, by the undergradu- 
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ates. And I would define a library cap- 
able of assisting in research as one hav- 
ing the major part of the literature in 
those fields of graduate study offered by 
the university, and having a staff cap- 
able of servicing it. Correspondingly, in 
such an institution it is quite as im- 
portant for the university to restrict itself 
to graduate work only, dropping its un- 
necessary and expensive general educa- . 
tion. 


I said above that the librarian is not 
to blame for the existing situation with 
regard to graduate study. Actually I was 
simply being polite in this company. As 
a matter of fact, we both know that li- 
brarians are as scared of the bogey “re- 
search” as are any other academicians. 
And, if they cannot tell their colleagues 
at intervals that they have “managed to 
secure” this, that or the other expensive 
or rare item, they rightly fear that they 
cannot hope to retain their respect—or 
their condescension, perhaps. In this 
they are exactly like the professors who 
dare not be content with good teaching 
only, but who must do a little research 
in order to publish, not for the sake of re- 
search, of course, but as a matter of rec- 
ord. 


Certainly it is easy enough to look at 
one’s collection of materials and know 
whether one’s library belongs in the re- 
search class or not. If it doesn’t, then 
the only thing to do is to be honest about 
it and tell one’s colleagues the truth, 
namely, that it is impossible for the li- 
brary to support research—that it has 
neither the materials nor the staff. 


Whereupon, rather than to continue 
purchasing occasional items for the grad- 
uate school, and spending salaries des- 
ultorily for research staff assistants, 
thereby and to that extent depriving the 
undergraduate of greatly needed mate- 
rials and service, it would be immense- 
ly preferable to reconsider the functions 
of the institution and to rebuild the cur- 
riculum accordingly: and then to spend 
all of the library’s money on materials 
and service for the undergraduate. 


I have no idea what the immediate re- 
action to such a proposal would be, al- 
though I anticipate that it would not be 
pleasant. Amuse yourself sometime by 
trying to discover even a college, whose 
name you’ve heard before, that does not 
slip occasionally and award a graduate 
degree, usually the masters. 


Perhaps a beginning can be made by 
persuading universities to offer graduate 
courses in those fields only wherein their 
library collections are particularly strong, 
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allowing the neighboring universities to 
emphasize their respective major inter- 
ests. But this is a compromise, and I 
am not sure that by so sacrificing ones’ 
principle the ideal would be achieved any 
sooner. Universities now pretend to do 
this, but I have yet to see one of them 
voluntarily relinquish a field to another. 
If they were willing to go that far, they 
would trade engineering schools for law 
schools, or medical schools for business 
schools, consolidating their respective as- 
sets thus. But there are few indications 
that such a millennium is imminent ex- 
cept, and it is a very important exception, 
the cases of state consolidations of in- 
stitutions of higher learning, like those of 
Oregon, Montana, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, ete. 


An alternative compromise, possible in 
those universities where there are large 
numbers of both graduate and undergrad- 
uate students, would be the creation of 
two distinct divisions of the library, 
graduate and undergraduate, each under 
the charge of a sub-librarian, with his 
own budget, and responsible to the di- 
rector of libraries. 


There might be, if desirable, a physi- 
cal separation of the book stock, accom- 
plished partly, perhaps, within the same 
library building. And similar adjust- 
ments might be made in library service, 
keeping always in mind the assumption 
that there is a point beyond which such 
division of the library service would be 
extravagant. But, as said above, this al- 
ternative is also a compromise, in view 
of the contention that it is extravagant, 
among other things, to maintain under- 
graduate and graduate study in the same 
institution. 


There is nothing disgraceful about be- 
ing a good undergraduate school. The 
people who insist that their university 
possess a graduate school, whether they 
have any business with it or not, remind 
one of the little colored boys who insisted 
that Booker T. Washington teach them 
Latin and Greek in the first grade. A 
fancy education to them meant a knowl- 
edge of these languages. To our contem- 
poraries it means an advanced degree. 
And, by the same criterion, any “uni- 
versity” which does not award these de- 
grees loses face—to mix the racial meta- 
phor—in the community. 


But, to return to the librarian,—and 
what is probably my principal point: the 
librarian is in perhaps the best position 
of any educator to reveal, not only the 
inadvisability of his institution’s offer- 
ing graduate work, but the possibilities 
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of cooperation with neighboring institu- 
tions, and especially with the large uni- 
versities which are equipped to do re- 
search. 


He will show what it can mean, in 
terms of money for teaching salaries for 
the undergraduate school, as well as for 
books, to forego graduate purchases. He 
will show how, by bibliographic centers 
and union catalogs, interlibrary loans or 
photographic reproductions can supply 
cheaply those occasional missing items 
wanted by the undergraduates, or by their 
professors. The multiple sources, as of 
many additional titles, the duplicate cop- 
ies, new subscriptions, improved quality 
of library staff service, technical processes 
etc., will, in a short time, justify his, the 
librarian’s, plea for the concentration, 
the restriction, of his budget, for under- 
graduate needs. And in so doing he will 
imply, if he does not describe, the other 
savings attendant upon discontinuance of 
the graduate school, and the value of that 
money when concentrated with the funds 
for the undergraduate school. For ex- 
ample, the amounts for salaries, capital 
outlay, laboratory costs, supplies, and va- 
rious other attendant expense. 


The fact that there are no neat figures 
for the respective costs of graduate and 
undergraduate instruction is not surpris- 
ing when we consider the nature of gradu- 
ate schools in the majority of American 
universities. That is, the graduate school 
is not a distinct body with its own 
faculty, buidings, library, ete., but is an 
extension of the undergraduate school. 
Usually the same professors teach in both 
schools; indeed, the courses are frequent- 
ly identical. Graduate students attend 
the same classes with undergraduates, 
and are under more or less obligation to 
do “extra work,” which may take the 
form of a term paper. The registrar 
marks the cregit as a two hundred course 
for the graduate; a one hundred course 
for the undergraduate. One is sliced a 
little thinner than the other, so to speak. 


Likewise, the other costs for the usual 
graduate school are additional, not dis- 
tinct. The librarian who wished to show 
the cost of his institution’s graduate 
school would have to calculate the per 
student expenditures (for example) en- 
tirely separately from those for the un- 
dergraduates, because, obviously, the per 
student costs are higher for advanced 
work. 


While it is extremely unlikely that any 
other than an approximate figure could 
be reached for the cost of the graduate 
school, certain costs could undoubtedly 
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be shown, and the importance of consoli- 
dating these funds with those of the un- 
dergraduate school could then be empha- 
sized. 

There will be some tough spots for the 
librarian. He will be forlorn when his 
expressed philosophy makes it necessary 
for him to refuse a gift of incunabula; 
or a long run—a complete set—of some 
expensive periodical that he has long 
watched listed in the catalogs, but which 
he must admit would be infrequently 
used. One could only turn them down, or 
accept them with the privilege of trad- 
ing them for actually useful materials. 
Or, and this hurts me worse than you, 
admit the truth and tell the donor that 
the proper place for the material is in 
the nearest great university (or re- 
search!) library, and then look him 
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squarely in the eye and tell him to 
send it there. 

And then there would be arguments 
with professors about what actually was 
“research” material, and the librarian 
would have to fingerprint some of the 
more obnoxious gentlemen in order to 
prove that they hadn’t withdrawn cer- 
tain items since they brought them home 
after the 1908 Conference of the Physics 
Society. But, after all, the librarian could 
argue them out of nearly any useless pur- 
chase—if only he could free himself and 
his colleagues of the research phobia. 
And the only way to do that is to get 
rid of the graduate school. And that, as 
indubitably you are aware, will involve 
a major redecoration of the great Ameri- 
can fetish, higher education. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE EVALUATION OF SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
By DOROTHY M. BLACK, University of Illinois Library 


When the phrase “subscription book” 
is mentioned, I am reasonably sure that 
if the psychological responses of most 
librarians could be tested by some as yet 
uninvented machine, the emotions of dis- 
taste and mistrust would immediately be 
registered. I have recently been told that 
the librarian of a certain fair-sized East- 
ern library has made the flat statement: 
“IT never buy subscription books!” It 
must have been a thoughtless moment in 
which this declaration was made, how- 
ever, as I am sure no library of any size 
is without at least one set of that most 
important type of subscription book,—the 
encyclopedia. For it is not only some of 
the poorest but also some of the most 
useful reference works which come 
within this classification. 


By “subscription books,” of course, we 
mean those which are sold directly by 
agents or by mail, rather than through 
the retail or wholesale bookseller. For 
the purposes of the Subscription Books 
Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, according to an editorial state- 
ment in the issue of April, 1930, the term 
was stretched to include “larger reference 
works, compilations, encyclopedias and 
similar publications which are loosely 
spoken of as subscription books without 
inquiry into the methods by which they 
are sold.” Many true subscription sets— 
those for which the money required to 
defray the cost of publication is sub- 
scribed in advance—are of interest only 
to the very large or special libraries, and 
are not considered by the Subscription 
Books Committee. 


The prejudice in which the subscrip- 
tion book is held by librarians today is 
rooted in the knowledge that through 
their most effective method of sale sets 
of mediocre or poor works have found 
their way to the shelves of homes, and, 
unfortunately, of public libraries where 
they could be ill afforded and where they 
have been of little use. 


The need for some defensive measures 
had been felt long before the formation 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Subscription 
Books. It has always been extremely 
difficult to find information about sub- 
scription sets because they are frequently 
not listed in the usual bibliographical 
sources. The Pacific Northwest Library 
Association and the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association first began to collect 
and publish information about such 
works. In 1926 a committee of the 
A.L.A. was appointed to consider the 
problem, with the result that in 1929 the 
first Committee on Subscription Books 
was formed, composed of six members 
under the chairmanship of May Wood 
Wigginton. The first Subscription Books 
Bulletin was, as you know, issued in 
January, 1930. 

The Committee was later increased to 
ten members, besides the chairman, and 
it is endeavored to have these eleven 
members representative of different sec- 
tions of the country and of different 
phases of library work. The Committee 
of the past year, for instance, included: 
four librarians experienced in work with 
children or young people under college 
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age, two of whom serve in large public 
library systems on opposite coasts of the 
United States, and two on the faculties of 
library schools of the South and East 
respectively; a technical librarian in a 
large public library of the Middle West; 
a librarian in the science and industry 
department of a large Western library; 
three reference workers in a large west- 
ern public library, a large Canadian 
public library, and a large university 
library respectively; a catalog librarian 
in a medium-sized Eastern library; and 
a librarian specializing in adult education 
work in a medium-sized library of the 
South. 


By such diversity of representation it 
is hoped to obtain the fairest all-round 
view of the publicaticns under consider- 
ation. 

The duties of the Committee on Sub- 
scription Books are defined in the A.L.A. 
Handbook as follows: “To accumulate 
information about books sold on the sub- 
scription basis and to prepare reviews 
and editorial comments on them for the 
Subscription Books Bulletin.” 


Publications for reviews are selected by 
the chairman with the aid of suggestions 
from committee members and other libra- 
rians and from the editor of publications 
at A.L.A. headquarters. Publishers’ ad- 
vertising circulars are an important 
means of securing titles, as many sets are 
not listed in the current bibliographical 
sources, of which the chairman must, 
nevertheless, keep a constant check. Sets 
are loaned by the publishers at their own 
expense. However, it is sometimes im- 
possible to obtain from the publishers 
new editions of sets of which earlier edi- 
tions have been adversely reviewed. 


The review of a publication is pre- 
pared by one committee member, often 
with the assistance of notes from other 
members. It is sent by the contributor 
to the office of the editor of publications 
at A.L.A. headquarters, where it is 
mimeographed and distributed to the 
committee. Each member returns the re- 
view, with comments, to the editor of 
publications who, after checking to see 
that all members have indicated approval 
or suggestions, forwards the annotated 
copies to the chairman. 


The review is revised by the chairman 
in accordance with the various criticisms, 
after which it is returned to the A.L.A. 
offices to be put in type. Galley proofs of 
reviews then go to all committee mem- 
bers, who send them back to the chair- 
man with indication of approval or with 
corrections and suggestions. After the 
chairman makes final revisions, the copy 
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is sent to headquarters for printing. As 
a final step in the process, the material 
for the Bulletin is submitted to the 
A.L.A.’s legal counsel for approval. 


A definite schedule for these various 
steps in the publication of the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin is maintained as 
strictly as possible, but complications fre- 
quently arise to cause delays, as might 
be expected with a volunteer committee 
whose members are busy librarians, 
widely scattered geographically. 


In addition to the preparation of the 


Subscription Books Bulletin, the Com- 
mittee’s work entails a tremendous 
amount of correspondence. All cor- 


respondence with publishers, as well as 
that making assignments to the Commit- 
tee members, is carried on by the editor 
of publications at A.L.A. headquarters, 
but between him and the chairman fre- 
quent communication is necessary. AS 
far as possible this is carried on in the 
form of routine memorandums. In spite 
of the increasing responsibility for rou- 
tine correspondence assumed by the head- 
quarters office, an interchange of letters 
between the chairman and _ individual 
committee members is often necessary. 


Both the chairman and the editor of 
publications also carry on a considerable 
correspondence with librarians, school 
officials, better business bureaus, and 
others who write in to inquire about 
sets. The chairman answers the inquiries 
directly received when information can 
be found in the Committee files, other- 
wise sending the request on to the editor 
of publications, who promptly investi- 
gates the publication for the Committee. 
You will understand that in replying to 
inquiries the chairman cannot be ex- 
pected to express the official opinion of 
the Committee. Such opinion can be 
given only through the published reviews, 
which have been passed on twice by each 
member. 

The reviews in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin are not like ordinary signed 
reviews expressing the individual opin- 
ions of their authors. In being passed 
upon by a committee, they assume an 
official character, even though they are 
not actually official pronouncements of 
the A.L.A. A constant effort is made to 
prevent publishers from describing their 
publications as “recommended by the 
A.L.A.” when they mean “recommended 
in the Subscription Books Bulletin,” but 
one nevertheless frequently encounters 
this statement. 


At any rate the Committee makes every 
effort to judge the volumes submitted to 
them with greater care and a broader 
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outlook than might be necessary in ex- 
pressing an individual opinion. The pos- 
sible value of a set not only for the 
school or public library but also for the 
home must be considered. You and I 
may feel that it is better not to buy an 
encyclopedia even for one’s own library 
if one cannot afford the most compre- 
hensive and well edited set. But many 
people do find satisfaction in the lesser 
sets which come within the range of their 
pocketbooks, and this possibility should 
be considered in a review. 


The price is naturally an item of great 
importance in passing judgment on a set. 
We cannot expect the same value in an 
encyclopedia priced at $50 that we would 
expect in a set costing over $100. We 
may feel that most subscription books 
are over-priced, but it would be hard to 
prove that a specific set is not worth the 
money asked for it, and we must there- 
fore use caution in making such a state- 
ment. We would also be hard put to it, 
even in the case of some poorer sets, to 
prove what we so often feel and want to 
say,—that material on the subjects in- 
cluded in a compilation could be pur- 
chased more reasonably in the form of 
separate, individual volumes. 


The method by which a set is sold often 
arouses a prejudice against it,—the “give 
away” plan being especially notorious. 
However, to judge one set on the basis of 
sales practices would mean that, in fair- 
ness, sales practices should be considered 
in reviewing every set. But this is 
hardly practicable for such a committee 
as the A.L.A. Committee on Subscription 
Books. The problem of sales practices is 
a complicated one, involving great vigi- 
lance on the part of those who would 
keep properly informed of infractions of 
the fair trade regulations. A number of 
years before the appointment of the first 
A.L.A. committee, an organization of 
Subscription Book Publishers attempted 
to improve conditions within the indus- 
try, especially with regard to selling 
methods, and later cooperated with the 
A.L.A. committee in working out a code 
of fair practice. This code was super- 
seded by the N.R.A. Code, since the out- 
lawing of which there has been no form 
of regulation other than that included in 
the duties of the United States Federal 
Trade Commission. An attempt has been 
made recently to form a new organization 
of subscription book publishers, but the 
latest reports on its progress have not 
been encouraging. 


The fallacy of judging a publication 
upon the basis of its sales method is sug- 
gested by the bitter complaint of one 
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publisher that certain works which he 
knew were sold by deceptive methods 
received a favorable rating while his 
publication (which the Committee had 
found very poor), sold on a more ethical 
basis, was not recommended in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. Unfortunately 
it is true that some agents for the more 
worthwhile publications as well as the 
agents for some of the poorer sets, have 
indulged in misleading sales practice. 
The safest and most just course seems to 
review subscription books, as we do other 
kinds of books, on the basis of their con- 
tents and format. 


I do not mean to imply, however, that 
deceptive sales practices should be con- 
doned or disregarded by librarians. In- 
deed I feel that every librarian can 
exert a strong influence to protect the 
people in his or her community from be- 
ing victimized by subscription book 
agents. The librarian can investigate re- 
ports of such practices in the community 
and bring them to the attention of the 
local Chamber of Commerce or Better 
Business Bureau. The latter often issue 
public warnings in the local press which 
will help to put prospective buyers on 
their guard. If the facts regarding the 
agent’s canvassing—and I must empha- 
size the necessity of being certain of the 
facts—are referred to the publisher, the 
latter will often take steps to correct the 
evil. If the publisher’s unwillingness to 
cooperate indicates that he may be a 
party to the deceptive practices of the 
agent, the evidence should be submitted 
to the Federal Trade Commission. It is 
upon the basis of such evidence that the 
Commission issues. restraining orders 
upon those engaged in unfair methods of 
selling. 


I stress the importance of getting the 
facts correct because so many reports on 
the activities of agents which reach the 
Committee are vague and difficult to sub- 
stantiate. It is often impossible also to 
trace a publication for the purpose of re- 
viewing it because the bibliographical de- 
tails supplied by the inquirer are too 
meagre. When possible, the exact title 
of the set, the name and address of the 
publisher, and the agent’s name should be 
obtained. If the set has not been re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, this information may be sent to the 
chairman of the Committee or the editor 
of publications at A.L.A. headquarters for 
investigation. The Committee always 
appreciates any further’ information 
which can be furnished by the inquirer 
who has had a chance to examine the set. 
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I should like to urge that in using the 
Subscription Books Bulletin you see that 
patrons of your libraries look over the 


entire review of the sets they inquire 
about, instead of being content with the 
final “recommendation” alone. It is 
practically impossible to sum up the 
qualities of a publication in the single 
phrase “recommended” or “not recom- 
mended.” Probably all librarians will not 
agree with the Committee’s opinion, but 
the reasons given in the review as a basis 
for this opinion may help individual 
librarians decide whether the set may 
serve some useful purpose in their own 
libraries. 

It hardly seems necessary for me to 
assure you that reports that favorable 
recommendations may be purchased by 
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publishers are unfounded and absurd. 
You may have heard the statement from 
some disgruntled agent whose set has re- 
ceived an unfavorable review. You might 
ask the agent who makes such an allega- 
tion if he would not be willing to make 
it before witnesses, and if he is, the Com- 
mittee would be very glad to know about 
it. 

From my five years’ experience on the 
Committee I can say that the members 
make every effort to give an impartial 
evaluation of the sets examined, entirely 
on the basis of their own merits. It is a 
job involving much tedious detail work, 
done usually during the members’ spare 
time, but most of us have done it because 
we felt it to be worth the time and effort. 


THE NEW ERA LIBRARY STRUCTURE 


By EARL H. REED, Architect, Chicago 


Twenty years ago Andrew Carnegie, 
profoundly believing in the value of books 
to the common man, completed his do- 
nation of over 1900 buildings to the 
American library field. Others erected 
before and after by public, institutional 
and private means constitute, with these, 
todays working equipment. But times 
have greatly changed. The past decade 
has seen a doubling of readers’ demand 
and answering this, efficient new tech- 
niques have been evolved by a progressive 
librarianship, differing very markedly 
from those of the Carnegie building era. 
Even though on the rise since 1934, the 
average library budget has not kept pace 
with the increased demands upon it— 
more has had to be done better, with less 
money. 

Following curtailment of government 
spending there is now a lull of library 
building—essential work must now pro- 
ceed through local government or pri- 
vate aid or not at all—but a recent re- 
port to the American Library Association 
indicates that combined P.W.A. and 
W.P.A. encouragement resulted in the 
erection of 201 new structures and ad- 
ditions to 42 old ones. Since only 8 of 
these are in Illinois, the statement of 
our State Library that “there has not 
been a great deal of library building go- 
ing on in Illinois in the past few years” 
is born out in fact. 

Now if we accept as exact, and I think 
we can, Wilhelm Munthe’s definition in 
his splendid volume “American Librarian- 


ship” that “a library building is more 
than a place where library activities hap- 
pen to be carried on—it is an inseparable 
part of these, an actualization in stone 
and steel of the aims and purposes of the 
library,” then present adequacy of the 
building equipment of our libraries be- 
comes suspect in view of its age and the 
greatly changed conditions surrounding 
its use. No organized survey is neces- 
sary to disclose the severe limitations im- 
posed by unsuitable housing today on li- 
brary service in general. Like Topsy of 
old, many of our libraries have “just 
growed.” 


Who of us is not painfully aware of 
the lapse between ideals and actualities 
where these numerous older structures 
are concerned. Recall the over-crowding, 
the lack of orderly arrangement, the il- 
logical sequences of operations and other 
evils resulting from out-moded buildings. 
(I know one old time “Ladies Alcove” 
now serving as attendants hideout and 
reference stack.) They confront us wher- 
ever we go, often coldly classic or over- 
laden with meaningless ornament, their 
rigid formality resisting alteration or ex- 
tension. 


In spite of these handicaps, my happy 
personal experience shows that books to- 
day in the libraries are more accessible 
and distributed with more consideration 
and skill than ever before. Banished 


largely, is the atmosphere of austerity 
which caused the library 


to resemble 
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more the butcher’s ice box than a hos- 
pitable intelligence center. Inviting, cap- 
able, cooperation has largely supplanted 
the repressive “hush-hush” of other days. 


Today there are at the service of li- 
brary organizations, which are lucky 
enough to have discovered the touch stone 
of realization, the highly developed re- 
sources of technical equipment, available 
in America as in no other place in the 
world. Our metal book stacks and our 
files, for instance, are unsurpassed and 
when utilized by our trained librarians, 
reader service of high efficiency results 
even in the unfavorable architectural en- 
vironment so generally prevailing. It can 
well be wished that the quality of logical 
design lavished on the standardized ac- 
cessories of the working portions of our 
libraries were more often extended to the 
areas of public use and even to the ex- 
teriors. 

It is my conviction, that as a whole, 
and in spite of shining examples of ex- 
cellently planned structures, the libraries 
of America have become inadequate 
for performance of the tasks assigned 
to them. Furthermore, unless means 
can somehow be found to replace and 
modernize on a large scale, library prog- 
ress will be limited in needless fashion. 
The librarianship of a new era demands 
and needs the new era library structure 
in order that it may reach fullest develop- 
ment in terms of service to the American 
reader. 

As long ago as 1924, Dr. W. S. Learned 
said that “The successful diffusion of 
ideas is directly dependent upon the phy- 
sical convenience with which they may 
be obtained;” and again, as an objective 
“to make the library ubiquitous, persuas- 
ive with precisely the sort of book needed 
at any particular point” and later “trans- 
formed from a remote and monumental 
institution to a tool of practical daily 
service. These (library buildings) will 
be compact, convenient structures of the 
type of the office building designed liter- 
ally for the ‘man in the street’, to save 
his time, to suit the great diversity of 
his needs and to make a book his first 
and final resort.” As time passes, these 
words accord more and more closely with 
most enlightened architectural approach 
to library problems. The library archi- 
tect now emphasizes above all the attain- 
ment of functional values. Considerations 


mentioned by Munthe bearing on accessi- 
bility, compactness, flexibility and central- 
ized control, these and others are upper- 
most in his mind as he cooperates with 
the library trustees or president and the 
librarian. Only out of successful realiza- 
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tion of these can a building adequate to 
the new era emerge. Logical, direct, 
structurally expressive and for the sake 
of economy and beauty, built of fine and 
appropriate materials, it will herald to 
the community throughout its long life, 
the dignity and indispensability of books. 


Only a few of our libraries measure up 
to such standards, as the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore outstandingly 
does, with regard to its superbly func- 
tional plan. Also we can point to few, 
if any, structures in which the functions 
of the interior have been allowed to freely 
and plastically reveal themselves outside. 
In this regard inspection of foreign ex- 
amples will show us to be far behind the 
Scandinavians, the Finns, the English and 
the Swiss. Discerning foreigners like 
Munthe, can justly accuse us of over-pre- 
occupation with Gothic, Rennaissance and 
other dead styles, the inclusion of which 
not only precludes a timely esthetic ex- 
pression, but also often results in sacrifice 
of functional values. The moment has 
long since arrived for fearless embodi- 
ment of readers’ needs in our libraries, 
out of which essential qualities of dig- 
nity and hospitable beauty naturally flow. 


Responsibilities connected with the con- 
ception, organization and carrying out 
of a library building project are numer- 
ous enough to fully occupy the varied 
talents of the participating agencies, trus- 
tees or president, librarian and architect. 
To the first named belongs the task of 
determining general policies and of pro- 
viding the money itself, involved in its 
obligation of relating the library to the 
community. Arbitrary decisions here, on 
purely library or architectural phases of 
the common enterprise, are quite as like- 
ly to result in confusion as if the archi- 
tect attempted to dictate in matters re- 
lating to book technique. It is essential 
that each should work with the others in 
order that the result may be that subtle 
mixture of good policy, librarianship and 
intelligent planning constituting the new 
era library. Let there be no misunder- 
standing about time required. Given a 
good board, a good librarian and a good 
architect, the longer the time spent in 
development the better the result—wit- 
ness Dartmouth Library and Viipuri in 
Finland, 13 years for the first, 7 for the 
second and both models of accomplish- 
ment. 

“Small Public Library Buildings” an 
American Library Association publica- 
tion, the work of John Adams Lowe and 
his committee, very ably reviews all an- 
gles of the librarians’ building problem 
and special attention should be called to 
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the excellent section on “Requirements.” 
As to the assembly of constituent material 
of the program, that task belongs pri- 
marily to the librarian for, if he does 
not know what is needea, who indeed 
does? Per capita and other norms, com- 
parative statistics and similar data per- 
taining to experience in other places has 
value as guidance, but there is really no 
such thing as the “average library.” Each 
to be fully useful, must grow out of an 
existing set of local conditions. Past local 
experience, plus a competent estimate of 
future growth, form the best starting 
point. Therefere, infinite pains should be 
spent by all concerned upon the formation 
of the program before ever a line is 
drawn. Through this program your 
architect becomes familiar with what 
needs to be accomplished. But, if you 
would reach the finest possible result, 
leave decision as to the manner of doing 
it to the architect’s competency. 


While necessities for more and im- 
proved library structures mount, means of 
attainment remain for the present at dead 
level. In the case of minor repairs and 
additions, W.P.A. aid is still procurable 
but no further P.W.A. grants are being 
made. There is left only the prospect of 
help from local governments and indi- 
viduals. Present conditions, if continued, 
will tend to strengthen the tax base and 
build up private fortunes, a situation of 
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potential value to the libraries. Even in 
the face of discouraging present prospects, 
however, an enlightened librarian should, 
if confronted with adverse building con- 
ditions, initiate plans which will be ready 
when the day of realization arrives. Gen- 
eral policies can be determined in ad- 
vance, based if need be, upon careful sur- 
veys by qualified library or architectural 
consultants. 

If, after such studies, a building pro- 
gram seems to be indicated, then the 
processes of publicity and planning neces- 
sary for its successful conduct should be 
set in motion without delay. On many 
past occasions a brilliant drawing based 
upon long and careful consideration of 
the problem has served to turn the tide 
toward realization. Perhaps there is 
some public officer or prospective donor 
in your own town who needs only to see 
such evidence of careful planning for the 
future in order to bring forward needed 
aid. Professional practices in the mat- 
ter of services and fees of architects, 
recognize needs residing in such situa- 
tions and no librarian should hesitate 
to seek competent advice from the in- 
ception of the project. Once determined, 
make known your needs, plan wisely and 
be ready. Then the new era library 
structure can be yours—‘An actualization 
in stone and steel of the aims and pur- 
poses of the library.” 


REFERENCE AND LOAN SECTION 


THELMA VAN NESS, Chairman, Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


PERSONALITY IN THE LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


By J. CHRISTIAN BAY, John Crerar Library, Chicago 


By the term personality we may agree 
to imply an excess of active mental vi- 
tality and will-power which manifests 
itself as initiative, originality of view 
and directness of method. 

But we may not agree. This explana- 
tion is entirely my own, so you are free 
to refute or to improve it, if you can. 
After having analyzed it with great care 
I consulted the so-called authorities. This 
was amusing. The collective wisdom in- 
corporated in the Oxford Dictionary gives 
us to understand that personality is “the 
quality, character or fact of being a per- 
son as distinct from a thing; that quality 
or principle which makes a being per- 
sonal.” The manuals of philosophy which 
I consulted are equally obtuse. 


The question of personality related to 
library personnel is so very practical that 
its philosophical aspects easily escape us. 
We brush elbows with personalities often 
enough. They attract or repel us, or we 
take them for granted. It is a favorite 
notion with some of us that personality 
can be developed on the basis of natural 
traits in the very young—that is, in chil- 
dren up to about ten years of age. Emer- 
son hints at this, as Emerson indeed had 
many fine ideas, and undoubtedly the 
traits of the earlier generation of the 
puritanic or Quaker children in New Eng- 
land prove his point. 

Then, to my pleasant surprise, I dis- 
covered that the so-called “special li- 
brarians” and many modern industrial 
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concerns definitely have cocked their 
weather-eye on the artificial development 
of personality. There even is a current 
periodical on this subject. 

A business personality, according to 
some schools of psychology, is supposed 
to be amenable to cultivation just like 
cabbage and radishes. Certain systems 
of practical management hold that “per- 
sonality is the result of the extent to 
which the individual has learned to con- 
vert his energies, his three meals a day, 
and his night’s sleep, into habits and 
skills which interest and serve other peo- 
ple.” This kind of personality can even 
be measured. Each person is supposed 
to have a personality quotient—the P. Q. 
Each of us might carry a card signed by 
Dr. Henry C. Link certifying to our P.Q. 
This is supposed to be bona-fide scientific 
philosophy and efficiency analysis in the 
year 1939. Propriety forbids me to say 
all that I think of it, but I am sure that 
we all agree that a positive and con- 
structive personality implies more than 
social adjustment and ordinary mental vi- 
tality. It calls for an excess of mental 
energy, and this excess is active. It finds 
issue in purposeful initiative, in a sound 
originality of view and in a wholesome di- 
rectness of method, method of thought, 
work and behavior. But this is not all. 
Personality is not aware of itself. It may 
be great or low, positive or negative, but 
never becomes directly conscious of it- 
self. We certainly need positive person- 
alities in library work; we cannot exist 
or progress without initiative, original 
views and directness of method. But 
none of all this can be directly taught, 
and it cannot be measured. It is a gift 
of nature. It comes to us by the pro- 
cess of natural selection. 

Let me give you a hint about this 
selection. 


Some years ago I attended an academic 
function where one of our great bookmen 
received an honorary degree. The ad- 
dress of the university president took a 
very beautiful form, and the intimation 
has a bearing upon our present subject: 


“Because you have brought to your 
work a great initiative; because you have 
displayed a richness of mind and spirit 
that refused to be imprisoned by techni- 
cal concerns; because you are a living ex- 
ample of that self-education which uni- 
versities must increasingly strive to teach 
their students.” 

It is well known that the person thus 
honored has extraordinary initiative. He 
possesses a distinct excess of mental ac- 
tivity (or spirit). He is not confused by 


professional palaver, and he has contrived 
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to educate himself very far beyond the 
natural limitation of a university. 

No wonder that men of affairs, business 
men and librarians reach out for such 
qualities and even hope to train them in- 
to being. We may smile at hyper-modern 
psychology and ridicule the P. Q., as they 
call it, but the post-war period has taught 
us that the average skill and the com- 
mon grade of mentality is too low for 
adequate service and_ requisite skill. 
More than ever do all administrative of- 
ficers want personality of the highest 
possible order to be injected into their 
personnel. 


Really this is nothing new. In a way 
we always wanted it. It is only here 
and there that you would find a chief 
librarian so obsessed with his own 
grandeur that he would allow no dis- 
tinctive personality to be attached to his 
staff; but this is the exception. The re- 
cruiting of the Library of Congress forty 
years ago proves that personality then 
counted as it should, and as it did, and 
does, count in most other fields of work. 


There was a clerk in a country store 
up in New England at that time. He 
was a born bockman, with a leaning to- 
ward history. Into the store came from 
time to time a little man and bought some 
trifles. This man was a librarian who 
summers there—a real as well as a func- 
tioning librarian. These two men began 
to exchange ideas. The clerk had but one 
wish: to get into a library and satisfy 
his craving for books. The great libra- 
rian gave him his chance. I met the 
young man then. He looked at Cutter’s 
Rules with dismay and remarked “Do 
you mean to say that all of those rules 
are applied to every book.” But in time 
he found inspiration in cataloguing. He 
became one of those cataloguers who help 
uphold our nation. He even won a doc- 
torate in history. There is a wide jump 
between pasting labels on books and solv- 
ing bibliographic problems, but all work, 
routine or research, was of equal interest 
to him, and he learned it better than 
most. 


This case is not unusual, but it reminds 
me that all our work is of equal im- 
portance in an ideal way. It is very 
natural for everybody to aspire to the in- 
tellectual and administrative library po- 
sitions, but never let us forget that all 
work well done, professional or clerical 
or manual, deserves our fullest attention 
and calls on our most perfect skill. 
Where would we be if our janitors and 
engineers, our stack boys and messengers, 
failed to give their very best service and 
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thought—the same as our reference li- 
brarians, cataloguers and other officers? 


It is quite true that the person I just 
referred to probably would have had an 
easier start if he had benefited by one 
of the library schools. For even the ex- 
ceptional person would better receive a 
systematic education and training than 
fall back on the sporadic assimilation 
of what he may pick up as he works from 
day to day. However, there is one reser- 
vation in my mind. The college gradu- 
ate, or even the library school graduate, 
is severely handicapped by the funda- 
mental social chaos which now surrounds 
us on all sides. Twenty, or even ten 
years ago, they had better opportunities, 
—so much so that many of these graduates 
would sniff at almost any reasonably de- 
sirable appointment. The day is gone 
when you had a clear road to the Pacific 
Coast if the State of Maine failed to 
satisfy, or when you accepted something 
in New Orleans, if North Dakota proved 
too rough. Now we even have begun 
to consider letting young library school 


graduates serve internships in our li- 
braries, to determine their fitness. There 


is such a multitude of the average, that 
it is a pity. We all remember that be- 
fore the so-called depression there was a 
city where the public library had more 
employees’ than the city had firemen. 
The average quality was low. But even 
now, too many of our fraternity think 
they are good enough. We never are 
good enough. 


It is true, however, that in a general 
way we of the older generation have 
shown poor judgment in safeguarding the 
interests of the young. This is true of 
all social relations, as it is true that we 
have neglected to emphasize that colleges 
and universities cannot perform miracles 
and really do strive to offer a help to- 
ward self-education. And at last, li- 
braries do not seem to offer adequate re- 
wards to all that deserve it. This is a 
field where our library associations might 
use their influence, if it were to be done 
in an unpolitical way. 


It is, of course, the ideal task of our 
library schools to observe the develop- 
ment of strong positive or negative per- 
sonalities among the young generation. 
I find much to commend in our library 
schools. We all recollect the time when 
they operated serenely, only to find Dr. 
Williamson coming down upon them with 
a bang, calling for a more or less com- 
plete reorganization. Dr. Williamson, a 
wise man, did not overlook the unusual 
student, or the student with a personality. 


‘overwhelming. 
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He eloquently and insistently demanded 
it. Now his report is nearly forgotten. 
An average library school curriculum is 
difficult to organize as long as we have 
a very imperfect library system through- 
out the country. A curriculum for uni- 
versity libraries and other highly spe- 
cialized libraries should be less difficult. 
But all graduates are obliged to take 
their chances, as long as the library 
schools remain somewhat aloof from any 
organic connection with the libraries 
about the country. These chances are not 
This is not a criticism, 
it is a reminder of the fact that the 
graduates are largely thrown upon their 
own resources. I am not aware that any 
library school ever asks what any of us 
librarians need in an educational way to 
help recruit our staffs effectively. This 
is the main reason why some of us have 
been tempted to impose a post-graduate 
examination to ascertain the fitness of 
library school graduates before taking 
action on their applications. 


From these remarks you will gather 
that some of us librarians of the older 
school imagine that we are very smart 
in exercising our authority, our criticism 
and our privileges. To the younger gen- 
eration I would say that we simply must 
protect our patrons by insisting on far 
more than a routine education. If a stu- 
dent has sense enough to insist on a pro- 
gressive series of courses in chemistry 
throughout her four years of college edu- 
cation, dodging criminal psychology and 
bookkeeping and art appreciation,—that 
person plainly possesses personality. If 
another decides that she will not be grad- 
uated from library school without having 
made a thorough critical study of all the 
works of at least one American author, 
we may hope much for her. When some- 
body decides that he is tired of hearing 
incunabula discussed and praised to the 
skies and insists on seeing and reading 
some of these marvelous books, he voices 
a direct appeal out of that condition 
which I call an excess of constructive vi- 
tality, and an effort toward self-educa- 
tion. 


But young people are practical, and we 
must meet them with some tangible and 
positive advice. 


First of all I would say: By all means 
stand by your school and your teachers, 
but go beyond the limits of the course 
if you can. Go as far as possible. Pre- 
pare yourself in such a manner that when 
the proper time comes you need not file 
an application anywhere—for if you have 
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revealed a positive and constructive per- 
sonality, you will be picked out and se- 
lected. I venture to say that if librar- 
ians in charge of libraries occasionally 
would be honored by an invitation to visit 
our library schools, meeting the gradu- 
ates and having a chance to make per- 
sonal contacts with them, our task of 
selection would be lightened and the li- 
brary schools would seem less hermetic 
than they really are. It is a temptation 
for all of us to seize upon a promising 
personality without a formal education 
and try to educate her by our own efforts. 
It would surprise you how many persons 
of great promise and of natural ability 
for library service never find their way 
into a library school, or even a college, 
as they should. If time permitted I 
might give you a number of instances 
without quoting miracles,—although it 
might cheer some of you to learn that 
at least two of our very largest and finest 
libraries have been administered by li- 
brarians that did not even profit by a 
high school education. In 1898 I met 
one of them when he served as a clerk 
in a bookstore. I doubt if he filed an 
application in all his life. 


Another matter: Persons of purpose 
and spirit will not flit from place to place 
in an effort to better themselves. I re- 
member how the greatest librarian of 
my time and generation, who was receiv- 
ing an annual salary of $1,800 forty years 
ago,—I recollect how he refused an offer 
of a position which would have bettered 
him greatly in a financial way. He 
argued that the library which he served, 
suited him fully; he might see almost 
anything in the way of books that he 
wanted to see, and no amount of money 
could compensate him for the loss of such 
a privilege. He possessed, as you observe, 
the idea of the value of self-education. 


Too many applications for library posi- 
tions show that candidates still frequently 
travel from Maine to Texas or, perhaps, 
from Tacoma to New Orleans without rea- 
son or purpose. There is strength and 
prestige to be gained if you remain where 
you are, if you feel the solid ground un- 
der your feet. Money, you know, is only 
a means of exchange, and I hear it is 
decreasing in value more and more. 


I cannot help urging this: Stay where 
you are if it is possible and grow with 
your library if you can, and do not give 
anybody the satisfaction of knowing that 
you think that you are underpaid. Let 
your worries and your possible disap- 
pointments strengthen vou. None of us 
is privileged to be free from this kind 
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of struggle. Among our forefathers, ad- 
versity was calculated to develop person- 
ality, and it did. There are plenty of 
predicaments worse than ours. One is 
our social unrest. 


I would strongly suggest that when 
you are trusted with a post in a library, 
consider that library your own. You are 
there by the same right by which your 
chief and your trustees are there. Among 
ladies and gentlemen, there is no ques- 
tion of colliding with formal authority, 
even though somebody of necessity must 
carry the final responsibility and make 
the important decisions. I suppose that 
we all observe the fundamental ethical 
principle of shouldering the possible 
mistakes of our assistants. It is quite 
wonderful to observe how you may sus- 
tain a fine, but perhaps groping, per- 
sonality by giving generous confidence. 


This brings us to another point. 
Sensible trustees and chief librarians will 
not attempt to decide too much. They 
will leave a reasonable discretion and 
freedom to their associates. They will 
welcome any initiative that may develop 
in the minds of their younger con- 
temporaries. I remember vividly how 
we used to proceed in the Library of Con- 
gress in developing the new classification. 
Dr. Putnam would suggest that we take 
over this or that class. We would go 
about it and consult with Mr. Martel, 
and Martel would discuss the critical 
points with us. Then he would say: I 
can suggest four ways of doing this. Now 
think them over. Maybe you can think 
of a fifth way much better than my four. 
That is one reason why Charles Martel 
educated his men far beyond themselves 
and brought out all the potentialities of 
personality that counted in the work. 


Conscientious authorities thus will dis- 
tribute the collective work so that every- 
body has an adequate opportunity to 
think and do what time and chance re- 
quire. We might even point to libraries 
where the functioning chief was less bril- 
liant and perhaps less admired than 
some of his associates of lesser rank— 
and where the work still proceeded 
smoothly and tactfully. Such a combina- . 
tion of forces may be found in every 
country. Obviously, an administrative 
chief cannot have his hand in every 
function in a library, any more than a 
group of trustees can presume to decide 
everything for the librarian. 


In a library where nobody thinks of 
hiding anything or of stabbing anybody 
from the frent or in the back, personality 
will find room to develop. But the 


danger of dropping into prejudices and 
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ruts lurks everywhere. This danger is 
greatest in our larger libraries where 
work is highly specialized. Cataloguers 
and classifiers and other functionaries 
who ordinarily do not come into steady 
contact with the public, very easily lose 
sight of everything but the catalogue. 
We all try to remedy this by giving all 
qualified members of the staff a chance to 
share in the reference service, but there 
still remains a tendency to magnify our 
attention to the detailed recording of that 
literature which is of the past and often 
of the dead past. When we consider that 
in a library of a half million volumes 
about 50,000 may be termed active books 
—that is books which help build up and 
continue our traditions and renew our 
knowledge by constant use, we some- 
times hesitate to keep up a liberal budget- 
ing of cataloguing staffs. It requires live 
personalities of the most. exquisite 
balance to avoid making a mess of the 
enormous catalogues which we have built 
up during the last half-century. Cata- 
loguing in many ways is fundamental, 
but we must not forget that by this time 
we have pretty well covered even our 
larger libraries. There is hardly any 
reason to fear that our cataloguers ever 
.will become idle; there is plenty of work 
ahead of them interpreting their intricate 
structure to the patrons of our reading 
rooms,—for you may take my word for 
it: the average reader is perfectly help- 
less in trying to use any public catalogue 
of considerable size. For our rapidly 
growing and expanding service to our 
patrons we will continuously need the 
highest type of personalities. 

Finally, we might admit that there is 
no definitive diagnosis of a personality, 
but in practical life a personality gives 
us certain warnings. He never is satis- 
fied with himself. He always finds a new 
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is not 
task 


path into unknown regions. He 
dismayed because his vision or 
seems too wide or too heavy. 


If we cannot ourselves exemplify these 
traits, we at least may support them in 
others. It is not out of the way if all 
of us pay some attention to what I might 
call library biography, not only the 
biography of our great predecessors, such 
as Panizzi, Delisle, Ebert and many 
others, but also the biography of our con- 
temporaries. It is worth a journey to 
California to see and listen to George 
Watson Cole, the author of the Church 
Catalogue. He is approaching his 
ninetieth year. It was a grand experi- 
ence to me to have the friendship of 
Charles Evans, who, single-handed, un- 
dertook his American Bibliography, at a 
time when few librarians cared to sup- 
port his work, and he had more subscrib- 
ers in Europe than here at home. For a 
quarter century and more this eminent 
man worked alone at his great task right 
here in Illinois. While time and chance 
permit, you might treat yourself to a 
visit in the city of Washington, and take 
a look at Dr. Putnam, in which case you 
might be able to say that you had seen 
the greatest personality in our library 
history. 


But the library biography also may be 
pursued at home. It is profitable enough 
for anybody to have the privilege of 
being well and benevolently acquainted 
with his staff or his associates on the 
staff. As a corollary of these remarks, I 
would say that books are fine, the more 
the better, but human beings are far 
more interesting. And we who have 
reached a reasonably mature age, if we 
cultivate this kind of library biography, 
might recognize that it is youth in man 
that makes history. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL 


By E. W. McDIARMID, Jr., University of Illinois Library School, Urbana 


I am grateful to Mr. Bay for two im- 
portant points which make my task much 
simpler. He has emphasized the im- 
portance of personnel in effective library 
service and stressed the very considerable 
factor of personality. One recent com- 
mentator has called personnel the key to 
library administration—a very apt de- 
scription. And, of course, every librar- 
ian knows that the success or failure of 
the library’s efforts is directly dependent 
upon the nature and character of the peo- 
ple who go to make up its staff. Need- 
less to say I am very happy to contribute 
my small share to the discussion of this 
topic. 


I suppose that Mr. Bay’s topic of per- 
sonality is the one over which we who 
are concerned with training have the 
least control. I need only point out that 
there are still a great many differences 
of opinion as to what we mean by per- 
sonality and consequently few things that 
can be done about it in any training pro- 
gram. Library schools and libraries how- 
ever, have one very important obligation 
—to use extreme care and intelligence, on 
the one hand in selecting students, and 
on the other hand in choosing employees. 
In this task of selection or as it is often 
called, recruitment, there is much that 
personnel administration can offer us— 
reliable and valid tests, planned inter- 
views, letters of recommendation, ete. If 
the process of selection is well managed, 
the job of training becomes a simpler 
one. My first point, therefore, is that 
before any training program can be suc- 
cessful we must be sure that we have 
obtained the best possible person for the 
given job. 

But assuming that we have obtained 
the best qualified person for each library 
position, still another fundamental condi- 
tion must be met before we can accom- 
plish much through a training program. 
We must have in our institution a mod- 
ern and efficient personnel system. 


I mention the necessity of a modern 
personnel system because it seems to me 
that here the duty of the library school 
is clear—it must give the student an 
understanding of personnel problems and 
acquaint him with the best of personnel 
practices. This is a fundamental part 
of his equipment, both in helping him 
to organize desirable personnel policies 
(should he be called upon to do so) and 


in enabling him to take his place in an 
organization governed by fair personnel 
practices. 

But I realize that you do not care to 
hear me discuss the problems of library 
schools, for important as they are, your 
own immediate tasks are closer to home. 
I shall accordingly devote the remainder 
of my time to answering the question: 
what can the individual library do to train 
its personnel for more effective service? 
And since we are here because of our in- 
terest in loan and reference service we 
shall concentrate on those phases of per- 
sonnel training which directly affect our 
dealings with the library’s patrons. 


You may be surprised, therefore, at my 
first suggestion; the loan and reference 
department should have a complete and 
carefully written staff manual. I’m 
afraid that too often we are inclined to 
think of the staff manual only as a place 
for the description of cataloging and other 
“behind the scenes” routines. If we do 
build staff manuals for our “public serv- 
ice” departments they are usually limited 
to a very brief statement of the more 
important circulation rules. Now, it is 
quite obvious that one of the most im- 
portant aims of training is to insure em- 
ployees with a sound and thorough knowl- 
edge of their own duties as well as the 
activities and procedures of their depart- 
ments—no, I believe we would be quite 
justified here in saying of the entire li- 
brary. And while much of this training 
can be done by personal conferences and 
supervision, we can be certain only if 
the rules and procedures are set down in 
black and white and each employee re- 
quired to be familiar with them. It re- 
moves all chance of confusion and doubt, 
and enables the library to insure the pa- 
tron of consistency in service. And every- 
one knows the irritation which results 
when a patron is told one thing, by one 
assistant and something different by a 
second. First then, write down all of the 
library’s policies and procedures and re- 
quire each staff member to become thor- 
oughly familiar with them. In other 
words construct and use a staff manual. 


My second suggestion makes use of a 
device which I am sure is not new to you 
—namely the staff meeting. From my ob- 
servations of libraries I gather that where 
staff meetings are held, they are too of- 
ten limited to such matters as book re- 
views. Now I am not decrying the im- 
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portance of bringing the staff together 
to discuss books but trying to point out 
that it may be equally beneficial to bring 
the staff together to discuss people and 
our relations to them. 


Too often we fail to realize that the 
staff meeting can be an important means 
of training. Let me give an illustration. 
I happened to overhear one of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois loan desk assistants 
inform a patron that a certain book could 
not be taken from the library. The pa- 
tron replied that he had taken it out 
before and implied that the assistant 
didn’t know his business. After a few 
mutual stares it developed that the patron 
was a faculty member and fully entitled 
to take the book out. Now it is quite 
deflating to the professional ego to be 
mistaken for a student. I can testify to 
this as I have had such an experience 
on three college campuses. On two of 
them insult was heaped upon injury when 
I was accused of being a Freshman. As 
all of you who are connected with edu- 
cational institutions are aware, faculty li- 
brary relations require judgment and 
tact. Such encounters as the one cited 
above might well be brought into staff 
meetings and discussed for the _ benefit 
of all concerned. Assistants who have 
developed remarkable success in such con- 
tacts can be asked to give advice and 
suggestions for all the staff. Thus we 
come to see the staff meeting as supple- 
mentary to the staff manual—the manual 
to define certain policies and procedures, 
the staff meeting to aid the assistant in 
the exercise of that discretionary power 
which is necessary wherever human be- 
ings are encountered. 


My third suggestion in the training of 
personnel is an elaboration of the staff 
meeting idea. I should like to propose 
that the library staff hold occasional 
“clinics” and invite outsiders to meet 
with the librarians at those times. You 
see, regardless of how hard we try it is 
difficult for us librarians to understand 
and appreciate the viewpoint of the 
patron, and in our staff manuals and 
staff meetings we may overemphasize li- 
brary routines. Now every community 
has a number of individuals whose very 
existence depends upon pleasing and 
satisfying the public, and beyond the 
shadow of a doubt such persons could 
help the library greatly by their council. 
For myself, I can testify to having gotten 
a good many helpful ideas from a friend 
who runs a filling station. We librarians 
sometimes feel that we get more than 
our share of cranks, but your local de- 
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partment store manager can top every 
story you can tell, and what is more im- 
portant, can give you sound advice on 
ways of handling such people. You won’t 
have to go far to find other such people— 
think over the concerns in your town 
which seem to be most successful in 
dealing with people and I’ll hazard a 
guess that you’ll be surprised at the help 
they can give you. 


I should like to say a word here also 
regarding the library patron himself. I 
suspect that there are many users who 
like Professor Kinneman can give con- 
crete help and suggestions in improving 
library relations with people. Invite 
one or two of them in once in a while and 
see if you don’t get more than your 
money’s worth of ideas and suggestions. 


Now what has all this to do with train- 
ing? My answer to this is that it is 
fundamental to training, that is, before 
we can undertake a systematic program 
of training assistants we must know the 
difficulties encountered and the remedies 
to be applied. When these are studied 
and analyzed we can take steps to insure 
that every assistant is informed. 


My fourth suggestion regarding train- 
ing of loan and circulation workers in- 
volves a number of possibilities which 
we might group under the heading “ob- 
servation.” I suggest that staff members 
(particularly new assistants) be observed 
as they are dealing with patrons, and 
such observations as are noted then be 
made the basis of training procedures. 
One large company which deals with 
many thousands of people “over the 
counter” has a rather complicated set-up. 
At the desks are recording instruments 
which may be turned on at any time, and 
a complete story of the interview between 
staff and patron obtained. The desk as- 
sistant does not know at any given time 
whether or not a supervisor is listening 
in or the entire conversation recorded. 
Now you may raise the accusation of spy- 
ing here. I assure you, however, that 
this company has no intention of spying 
and its employees are sympathetic toward 
the whole set-up. You see they are made 
to feel that the company’s sole purpose is 
to improve them and hence improve their 
business. And if this principle is under- 
stood and no element of spying be per- 
mitted in the set-up, it can be most 
effective. Rare is the library, which 
could afford the installation of recording 
equipment, however, the same principle 
could be used in observing librarians 
(preferably when they are not aware of 
it) and using the results to better train 
them in their own duties. 
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Another organization which uses its 
telephone extensively employs somewhat 
the same procedure. Every so often a 
supervisor “tunes in” on a telephone con- 
versation between patrons and _ staff. 
Again the staff member does not know 
when she is being overheard, and again 
this procedure is used not to spy but 
to help the girls do their work better 
and with a minimum of friction. I have 
talked to several and they have nothing 
but respect for the system. It helps them 
and helps the company and they are 
made to feel that it is a part of their 
training program. Now, I do not main- 
tain that the library does most of its 
business over the phone, but telephone 
service is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in loan and reference work and the 
library can well afford to give some 
thought to its improvement. 


I should like to interject two cautions 
here. The first is that such procedures 
should be made an integral part of the 
library’s training program, and should be 
handled by the department concerned, in 
our case the loan and reference depart- 
ments. The second caution is to empha- 
size a fair and above-board policy and 
use such devices to point out desirable 
methods as well as undesirable ones. 


My fifth suggestion is that opportunity 
for visit and observation of other insti- 
tutions should be provided and_ en- 
couraged. We can learn much by the 
other fellow’s failures as well as by his 
successes. Go to some other library, 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
Observe how the staff reacis to your ques- 
tions (preferably thinking you a patron), 
note carefully their attitude, find out 
how they handle problems with which 
you too are faced. If you are known to 
the staff members talk over mutual prob- 
lems and find out how they handle cer- 
tain situations. 


But notice that above, I have said visit 
other institutions—such as stores and 
public service institutions. My filling- 
station friend mentioned above, instead 
of asking his prospective customers “how 
many” says “how many gallons will your 
tank hold today?” and I for one usually 
tell him to fill it up instead of asking 
for the five gallons I originally intended 
to buy. The important thing here, it 
seems to me, is that I am at once wel- 
comed, and recognized as a customer. 
This is so much better than simply 
standing by my car door till I have made 
up my mind whether to buy five gallons 
or one dollar’s worth. Many stores in- 
struct their clerks never to show a single 
article or two articles alone. If the 
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customer doesn’t like the single article, 
he will leave without buying anything. 
in the case of two articles it may be im- 
possible for him to reach a decision be- 
tween the two and so take neither. But 
if you show him three or any odd num- 
ber he may be able to compromise on one 
without facing the necessity of making 
up his mind too completely. Many 
merchants (and at least one progressive 
library) make it a policy never to return 
to the customer without something. 
Now we are not trying to force books 
upon people, but in a great many cases 
we would gain a friend and reader by 
going a little further than simply telling 
the patron that the book is out. Every 
college librarian can testify to the fact 
that in many cases, the next book on the 
shelf will serve just as well as the one 
that is out, and it is simple efficiency to 
bring it along the first trip instead of 
having to go back again. 


This is enough, however, to illustrate 
my point—namely that we have much to 
learn from others—their approach, their 
manners, the words they use, etc., and 
we need not limit ourselves to libraries 
for we can gain much from businesses 
which depend upon public good-will for 
their livelihood. Study especially the 
larger organizations which spend much 
time and money upon employee training. 


You will note an absence of any dis- 
cussion here of formalized training 
methods, i.e., library schools, summer 
courses, institutes, etc. I have omitted 
these not because I do not consider them 
extremely valuable, but because’ the 
benefits of such experience are well 
known to all of you. I might, in passing, 
however, emphasize two things; first the 
tendency of many library schools to in- 
troduce what the A.L.A. has called sum- 
mer “refresher courses.” These courses 
are designed particularly with the ex- 
perienced librarian in mind, and aim to 
help bring such people up-to-date on 
library developments. The second de- 
velopment is the so-called Institute, a 
gathering of a few days or week, de- 
signed to give librarians in-service an in- 
creased knowledge, a new viewpoint, and 
a renewed enthusiasm. Anyone who has 
attended one of the four summer insti- 
tutes held at the University of Chicago 
recently will support my statement that 
these experiences are of great value and 
significance. And we may confidently ex- 
pect an increase in the number and 
character of such institutes in the near 
future, for they have clearly demon- 


strated their worth. You will find them 
of great value for in-service training. 
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In conclusion, may I summarize these 
suggested methods for making better 
loan and reference workers: 

(1) The use of a staff manual 

(2) Staff meetings to discuss person- 

nel relations 

(3) Staff clinics to discuss the view- 

point of the outsider or user 

(4) Observation of assistants at work 

(5) Visit and observation of other 

libraries and institutions 

You may not be able to use all of these 
methods, and you may find some not par- 
ticularly suited to your particular insti- 
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tution, but I am confident that you can 
find some suggestions here. 

In the final analysis, however, the suc- 
cess of the library’s efforts to train per- 
sonnel will be directly in proportion to 
the energy and imagination that is ap- 
plied to the problem. We must first have 
a sincere desire to improve our relations 
with people and then we must intelli- 
gently consider the means of doing this. 
The benefits to be gained are enormous 
in the way of contented staff and satis- 
fied personnel. For this reason I com- 
mend your most careful attention to the 
problem and its implications. 


THE LIBRARY AS SEEN BY THE USER 
By JOHN A. KINNEMAN, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 


The library is one of the significant in- 
stitutions of our civilization not only be- 
cause it serves as a depository of a large 
portion of our culture but more especially 
because, when properly managed, it serves 
as a stimulative agency for the people 
who have access to it. Modern research 
has clearly demonstrated the fallacy of 
the old notion that rural America pro- 
duces our leadership. Instead, it is urban 
America, and best of all suburban Amer- 
ica that produce our leaders—not so 
much because the best biological strains 
are in our urban and suburban areas but 
because it is here that we find the best 
stimulative institutions—and, of all of 
them, the libraries are, by no means, the 
least influential. 

It is rather presumptuous for me to 
talk to librarians about their institutions. 
If the librarians told people in academic 
fields how to conduct their work, I am 
sure their suggestions would be resented. 
I talk about libraries merely as a user. 
My experience has been limited to the 
use of libraries in college, in three large 
universities as a graduate student, in a 
fair share of public as well as research 
libraries, and in the libraries of three 
collegiate institutions, located in three 
diffferent states, where I have been on 
the instructional staff for nearly two 
decades. 

I speak like a candidate for an elective 
office when I say that librarians are in 
a position to render a great public service. 
However, like most groups, I know they 
are underpaid and overworked. I have 
even heard rumors of their efforts to or- 
ganize to secure better working condi- 
tions and a shorter working week. As 
desirable as these ends are, I know that 
librarians become tired and _ irritable. 


Like many of us teachers, there are many 
times when they should be fishing instead 
of chasing their subordinates and their 
clients over the hurdles of conformity. 
As a class they are consumed with their 
records, their budgets, and their precious 
books. It would be much better for the 
user and more advantageous for the li- 
brary if the librarians could learn to 
concentrate their attention on the readers 
—in short, the users of the library in- 
stead of on their equipment, routine, and 
books. All of us would be happier if the 
librarians thought that these are your 
books and not mine. This is expecting 
a great deal of the librarian to think of 
his or her institution as belonging to the 
readers and not to the members of the 
staff. While I have no evidence of this, 
it would not surprise me to learn that the 
members of library staffs who make the 
best projection of themselves into the 
position of their readers are found in 
those libraries where the users are the 
tax payers. 

Stating all of this in another way, I 
think the librarians need to project them- 
selves to the place of being users. Most 
of us, less initiated about the inner mys- 
teries of the stacks than the librarians 
themselves, need to be looked upon as 
helpless but often hopeful prospects in 
the quest for knowledge and the good 
life. Instead, our presence too often 
seems to arouse suspicion that we are 
putting something over on the precious 
rules when the attendant, maybe the li- 
brarian himself, may not be able to ex- 
plain the reason for the rule. Too many 
libraries are run like the orphan asylum 
of which one of my professional friends is 
so fond of telling. Upon his visit to the 
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particular institution my friend was be- 
ing conducted through the place by the 
superintendent, accompanied by the ma- 
tron. As the three of them came to a par- 
ticular door it was necessary for the 
matron to unlock it before the touring 
party could go further. At this juncture 
the superintendent said to the matron, 
“Mrs. Blank why is this door locked?” 
Her reply was “I really don’t know. It 
was locked when I came here thirteen 
years ago and I have simply kept it 
locked ever since.” The librarian to-day 
is chained to routine quite as much as 
the books in medieval libraries were 
chained to their shelves. 


Putting this in another way and com- 
ing to the generalization, I should like 
to say that libraries are institutionalized. 
Their policy is exemplified to too large a 
degree by the experience of a fourth 
grader, who, accustomed to using a serv- 
iceable school library, discontinued using 
the library of the public school in which 
she was then enrolled because, as she 
put it “there were too many rules we 
have to follow in order to take a book 
out.” 


But the most perfect illustration of the 
institutionalized aspects of the modern 
library of which I know is to be found 
in one of the great research libraries of 
the East. In discussing the library pro- 
cedures with a member of the staff while 
he was showing me through the stacks 
of valuable documents, I, naively enough, 
inquired concerning the number of read- 
ers who used the library. He proudly 
said that it averaged seven a week—a 
fraction of more than one for each of the 
six days the library is open. And he, 
more secluded than the monks of old, 
suspecting that I might disapprove of 
this low average said “we don’t want 
school teachers coming in here and both- 
ering us. We have more important 
things to do.” I should quite willingly 
admit that there are many things of 
greater importance for a staff member 
in a research library than compliance 
with the requests of school teachers. But 
the fact is that the research library has 
no place in our civilization unless its 
techniques and facilities are humanized, 
as James Harvey Robinson would say. 
This amounts to saying that the libraries 
must be so vulgar as to be almost popu- 
larized. The research library doubtless 


does a moderately good job of assisting 
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the graduate student pursue some ab- 
struse and maybe useless problem. But, 
on the whole, it fails to serve the great 
mass of people who might be aided in 
becoming critical and enlightened citi- 
zens without necessarily adding to the 
number of so-called scholars. Too many 
of our research libraries are merely 
museums for the rare, expensive, and 
therefore unused materials. 


As further evidence of the institutional- 
ization of the library, I am reminded of 
my experiences quite a number of years 
ago, when, as a teacher of American his- 
tory I had succeeded in getting my col- 
lege sophomores to read the attractively 
bound, nicely printed, and vividly written 
volumes of the Chronicles of America. 
With two full sets and many duplicates 
of these volumes on the shelves, I recall 
how the humorless person who directed 
the library chastised me because my stu- 
dents “were wearing out the Yale Chron- 
icles and something had to be done about 
it.” All I can say is that my indifferent 
and desultory teaching dates from that 
event! 


To be personal and somewhat peevish, 
I have been ordered about by people half 
my age who seem to act as though I am 
in their hallowed walls not to pursue a 
line of study but to disturb their blessed 
routine. I have been disturbed by libra- 
rians who, one day, will scold a college 
sophomore for getting copies of the New 
Republic disarranged and the next day, 
much to the disturbance of the persons 
who have come to work, consume an hour 
or more telling a fellow staff member of 
the physical infirmities of a mutual ac- 
quaintance, all to the annoyance of the 
charges whom she was supposed to super- 
vise. In conjunction with other students, 
in which instances we did some “ganging 
up,” I have written letters to librarians 
complaining of the confusion, noise, and 
disturbance created by staff members, 
only to receive courteous notes in re- 
sponse and to have the trouble rectified. 
I have been welcomed into the stacks of 
one University library and denied admis- 
sion to those of another. The library 
does too little to reveal that it is a re- 
specter of persons. While I have never 
been treated with violence it has seemed 
to me at times as though violence might 
threaten. While I have never met a li- 
brarian who was as irritable as a Chicago 
policemen who once stopped me and then 
burned a hole in the tarvia with his hot 
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speech because I had inadvertently vio- 
lated a traffic rule, nevertheless I have 
met only a few librarians who have been 
as friendly as a Cleveland policeman, 
who, when directing me to an arterial 
highway from his post on a busy corner 
during the morning rush hour, took time 
to inquire whether I was headed for 
Niagara Falls. Had I not been hauling 
two children in the back of the car, I 
might have considered his inquiry an 
impertinence! As it was, I remember 
him and Cleveland favorably! And so, 
too, I remember some libraries and their 
staffs most favorably. 


Despite all of these petty complaints, I 
am sure the librarians are burdened by 
people from the outside. They are dis- 
tressed by our stupidity, our irritability, 
our exacting natures, and occasionally by 
some one who is merely dishonest. For 
the dishonest ones, we should have cells 
in the sub basements where summary 
commitments might be made. Further- 
more, those who come for visiting, for 
dates, and for casual conversation should 
be sent away. If this were done, libra- 
rians would have more time, patience, 
and resourcefulness for those who want 
to use their books and they would prac- 
tice the happy art of handling people and 
not books. 


There is probably not a year or a 
month passes when a librarian of an in- 
stitution that really calls itself a library 
does not face the dire consequences of 
censorship imposed by the professional 
busybodies and the self appointed snoop- 
ers. And, like the conditions in the 
academic world, for every courageous 
soul who will face the music and stand 
for the freedom of the library to circu- 
late any book, there are too many who 
will grovel. I have heard of members 
of library boards who wanted journals 
of opinion removed and certain books 
placed on the index; prosecuting officers 
who want modern novels banned; and 
even city libraries which would not in- 
clude the works of their local novelist 
of fame. Every librarian needs to be on 
the lookout for the local watch and ward 
society, the vice crusaders, and _ the 
purity leagues. The terrors of the 
“moral” order can be devastating not 
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only to class rooms but also to libraries! 
The librarians, like the professors, need 
to stand on the fundamental right which 
should be theirs to choose books which 
interpret cultures and stimulate the fur- 
ther develpment of human progress—all, 
of course, in the interest of pursuing the 
subtle mistress of truth! But it may be 
that the librarians are more eager to 
resist these ruthless forms of social con- 
trol then those of us who are comfortable 
in our academic “chairs.” At least I hope 
they are. 


As an advocate of social planning, 
which, for fear that someone may be- 
come alarmed at the term, is only an 
orderly way of moving up on a problem, 
I should like to see every citizen of the 
Republic have access to a good library. 
This is a far cry from the present glar- 
ing deficiency in which at least 30 mil- 
lion Americans have access to no library, 
probably another 30 million who have 
access to libraries of only the most 
meager facilities while a large part of 
the remaining 70 million never make any 
use of the libraries to which they could 
have access. While we squander the 
sovereign tax payers’ dollar in Illinois 
by making an annual per capita expendi- 
ture of the mere pittance of 70 cents, 
nevertheless our per capita expenditures 
for library service in this State are larger 
than that made in all states except 13. 
This suggests, as you all know, that the 
expansion of library service, even in our 
own State, is truly a field for missionary 
zeal. With this lavish annual expendi- 
ture of 70 cents—the price of two movies 
—we succeed in having 20 per cent of 
our population registered as library bor- 
rowers, but even in this classification 
there are 17 states that are ahead of us 
—thus further suggesting that we have 
almost unlimited room for expansion. 


If I have seemed harsh to my col- 
leagues and friends in not telling you 
that you are a patient, saintly lot, I 
hope you will forgive me! Feebly, but 
frankly, and somewhat timidly I have 
commented upon conditions which I have 
been observing for a long time—condi- 
tions which, if righted, would embellish 
the lives of many people and contribute 
much to make our institutions secure. 
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SMALL LIBRARIES SECTION 
EILA HILER, Chairman, Knogrville Public Library 


THE AIM FOR EFFICIENCY IN THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By H. VAIL DEALE, Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


Imagine, if you can, a small store front 
in a typical Illinois community—plain, 
unimaginative, marked by a single door- 
way and a dust-laden ivy plant passively 
holding forth in the window. Across the 
panel of glass in large black and gold 
letters: Puspitic Linrary—from the out- 
side no other indication as to what is 
behind the ordinary frame front. Step 
inside the door and behold bare, un- 
polished floors, homemade shelving along 
the sides of dull walls, a conglomeration 
of straight-backed chairs, and a work 
desk which defies description! From a 
high ceiling, badly in need of paint, hang 
conspicuously several garrish lighting 
fixtures—by no stretch of the imagination 
modern in style, nor in the amount of 
light which they shed upon the room be- 
low. Against a beaver board partition, 
dividing the reading room from what is 
designated as the “work room,” bends an 
overworked librarian, receiving and hand- 
ing out books across the inadequate desk 
as fast as her hand stamp will allow her 
to do so. From this center of activity 
turn to the too crowded tables where old 
and young alike pour over magazines 
long since separated from their bright 
covers ...and on the shelves, books: 
some, soiled and delapidated, cry out for 
replacement; others, their pages torn and 
their titles blurred or illegibie, show 
signs of neglect. On the faces of the 
people are thoughtful expressions; these 
are people who appreciate anything that 
is done for them. 


It is a pitiful situation ...and one 
that is serious for we who call ourselves 
librarians. Admitting that the picture 
has been too overdrawn to fit any par- 
ticular library that may exist, in terms 
of such chaos and stagnation, how can we 
bring about efficiency and better service? 
That is the question which I throw out 
to you today... 


The first step is one of administration: 
Plan your work and work your plan. 
Somewhere I remember hearing that 
little phrase, and it has stuck. It strikes 
me now as being sound advice to the ad- 
ministrator of any organization or insti- 
tution, large or small. If you alone are 
the staff in your particular library, and 
it is to this group that I particularly 
address myself, then organize your day 


so that routine work absorbs only the 
proportion of time that it rightfully de- 
serves—but no more. Remember that 
Webster defines efficiency as “the capacity 
to produce desired results” and you will 
readily admit the necessity for planning. 
No one yet has discovered that there are 
more than twenty-four hours in each day; 
the busiest persons are usually those who 
make the most of those twenty-four. The 
person who complainingly jumps from 
one job to the next, leaving behind a trail 
of confusion for others to clear up—or to 
which he himself must later return— 
wouldn’t know what to do with extra 
hours if he had them. Efficiency, first of 
all, demands the organization of routine 
work so that time remains for the unex- 
pected and interesting happenings that 
daily seek us out. It is essential that de- 
tails be mastered before they master us. 


“The ultimate purpose of a book is to 
be read; the ultimate function of a li- 
brary is to place books in the hands of 
people who will read them.” This con- 
cise statement, which I have lifted bodily 
from a new and valuable little book on 
personnel administration in public li- 
braries,’ serves as a cornerstone around 
which the foundation of improved library 
service must be built. Of books there are 
millions, their subjects as widely variant 
as the personalities who choose to read 
them. Of libraries there are thousands: 
public, private, special and technical, but 
in them all there must be that stamp 
of efficiency, which brings the ideal of 
service most adequately. In a civilization 
so conscious of business techniques, we, 
as a profession, must concern ourselves 
with effective and penetrating administra- 
tion. There is, to my mind, no better 
place to begin than the small public li- 
brary: the smallest unit perhaps in the 
great organization of our _ profession 
throughout the world. 


As a librarian, when do you accom- 
plish the most? A majority of adminis- 
trators realize that they get the most 
done when their energy is freshest. If 
you can face each new day with the idea 
that you have certain things to accom- 
plish, and plan your work accordingly, 
the work will be done. Tackle your 


1 Herbert, Clara H. Personnel Administra- 
tion in Public Libraries, A.L.A. ’39. 
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hardest jobs first, allowing the easier 
tasks to fill-in less ambitious moments. 
Some sort of schedule, whether it be 
actually written in black and white or 
not, is generally helpful in planning your 
work and in seeing that it gets done. The 
use of labor-saving devices, as much as 
possible to do the routine work of library 
service will boost your aim for efficiency 
surprisingly. If you are unable to afford 
a mechanical charging machine or similar 
aids, do the best that you can with what 
you are able to afford . . . but never give 
in to defeatism and the attitude that all 
chance for improvement is lost. Your 
faith in your own objectives is import- 
ant; you must have a vision of the 
future. 


Properly allocating routine duties and 
planning for the unexpected, though you 
cannot forsee just what it will be, you 
will be prepared for emergencies that 
arise, and your aim for efficiency will not 
be thrown to the winds, at the least little 
blow. Visitors and book salesmen will 
not feel that they are intruders if you 
allow them a courteous reception, though 
at the same time letting them understand 
by the handling of the interview that 
your time is important. Heavy work, 
such as book mending, cataloguing, etc., 
which generally must be given undivided 
attention, ought to be done during those 
hours when you are most free from in- 
terruption, or when the library is not 
open to the public. If you can keep your 
mind upon a job for a given period, it 
will soon be done. Concentration is one 
of the closest companions of efficiency. 


To plan your work and work your plan, 
efficiently, presupposes some quiet and 
half-way satisfactory place in which to 
work. Some of us are meticulously neat 
while others are not happy unless our 
possessions are scattered throughout the 
entire library. In libraries, as in busi- 
ness houses, tools must be convenient and 
ready for use; but at the same time we 
can acquire a_ sense of orderliness. 
Adequate reference tools should be at 
your elbow when you are answering a 
reader’s question or giving an answer by 
telephone. Such efficiency is simply a 
matter of arrangement. Book shelves 
should be arranged for the convenience of 
the public if the “open stack” system is 
followed, or for the librarian’s conven- 
ience if “closed stacks” are the rule. 


Strange as it does seem to friends out- 
side the profession, who wonder what 
librarians find to do with themselves, we 
are on a whole, overly enthusiastic about 
our work. The manager of a large de- 
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partment store once reprimanded one of 
his clerks: “I’m afraid you are ignor- 
ing our efficiency system, Smith.” “Per- 
haps so,” replied the conscientious clerk, 
“but somebody has to get the work done.” 
And so it is with most of us who work 
in public libraries and see around us so 
much to be done. Yet enthusiasm can be 
overdone. Librarians owe it to them- 
selves and to the institutions through 
which they serve, to keep to a schedule 
and take time from each day for recrea- 
tional and cultural activities beyond the 
limits of a professional world. We are 
not monks of the ancient monasteries to 
present drawn and serious countenances 
to those we are trying to help; we are 
cheerfully sharing ourselves with others 
who, in turn, are serving us in their 
particular field of endeavor. When your 
day is done, quit. That staggering pile 
of “work to be done” will look not quite 
so indomitable after an evening party 
with friends or a restful night of sleep. 
If you have laid your plans carefully, you 
will be able to carry them out without 
too much overtime work. 


The second essential in aiming for ef- 
ficiency in a small public library is a 
personal one: The administrator or staff 
member must have a broad knowledge of 
books and a wide fellowship with many 
readers. To give the best kind of serv- 
ice it is imperative that we know what 
resources are at our command, and at the 
same time, that we be familiar with the 
wants and needs of the many types of 
readers who use the library. 


Book selection in the average library 
often means ordering those books which 
appeal to the librarian personally or 
which have been suggested by persistent 
patrons who would not otherwise be able 
to lay hands upon them. Quite naturally, 
a miscellaneous collection of dubious prac- 
tical value is built up and shelves are 
too soon overflowing with books that have 
circulated perhaps only once or twice. Of 
course you are bound to acquire some 
good with the indifferent and slip-shod 
method, but it is not book selection as 
professional librarians think of the term. 
True book selection considers all of the 
people and cancels personal whims. 
Idealistic? Perhaps, yes, but it is to be 
remembered that public libraries are for 
all the people. We need constantly to be 
reminded of this fact. Closely connected 
with this matter of book selection is the 
problem of censorship. It is a tempting 
topic, but my only counsel is: Honor all 
codes and all beliefs. Tolerance should 
be our watchword. Libraries must pro- 
vide the stuff of life from all angles; it is 
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not our responsibility to take sides, in 
my opinion. 


But to return to book selection for the 
small library. The small library adminis- 
trator must be even more frugal in her 
selection than her sister librarians. With 
a limited book budget, she must buy 
practically and make dollars’ stretch. 
Carefully she must search the flood of 
catalogs that pour over her desk, and 
diligently take the time to go over regu- 
larly at least one professional journal to 
guide in ordering. It is her responsi- 
bility to visualize for every book pur- 
chased its potential reader or group of 
readers. This naturally begs the ques- 
tion: how am I to find time for such 
selecting? If, in planning your work, 
you allow time for book selection and 
professional reading, the problem _ is 
solved. How can we expect to recom- 
mend strange titles, unheard of authors 
and so on, unless we at least try to 
“keep up” with current reviews, and 
literary developments? It is as neces- 
sary for the librarian to allow time for 
following book reviews in several re- 
liable and recognized journals and news- 
papers, as it is for the speculating busi- 
ness man to know the price changes of 
his various investments. Few of us find 
the time, or have the energy, to read 
more than a handful of the books which 
come into our libraries, yet we have a 
speaking acquaintance with many more 
titles and authors. It is an essential part 
of librarianship to keep informed—and 
one of our most difficult problems. One 
librarian I know requests that every 
book-reviewing periodical that comes into 
the library come first to her desk. It is 
efficient to make time for important 
things; certainly book selection and pro- 
fessional reading are two of them. 


Having carefully selected our books 
and, to the best of our ability, followed 
regularly the news and reviews of new 
titles and authors, are we qualified to say 
that we know our library? No, not yet. 
In giving real service we must make use 
of every available resource. Comb pro- 
fessional journals’ particularly (and 
others as time permits) for locating free 
and inexpensive materials; any amount 
of information comes to the alert li- 
brarian through this unexpected channel. 
Many of us are unaware of the potential 
resources that are awaiting a penny 
postal or three-cent stamp to bring them 
to us. 


Once you know your resources, and dis- 
cover something about the other li- 
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braries in your county and state, make 
known the fact that you can get any in- 
formation on any subject which any 
reader might request—because you can. 
If it is necessary to do so, you can write 
to any part of the world for an answer 
to a question, but it is best to begin 
locally. Use the inter-library loan 
privileges, and the extension division of 
the State Library. Cooperation between 
libraries is a fast-growing necessity, and 
a boon to the small library administra- 
tor. 


In connection with this important mat- 
ter of knowing your library, and its 
potential resources; your readers and 
their potential wants; be a _ clearing 
house for educational and cultural ac- 
tivity in your community. Make the li- 
brary a living center for education and 
recreation. Invite clubs to meet in your 
building if there is room; organize hobby 
groups, open house programs, discussion 
groups and study classes. The Library, 
as the school and church, must share in 
all the ramifications of culture in the 
community; it cannot stand apart glum- 
ly, with every other agency progressing 
while it stagnates behind its shelves of 
books... The most admirable and 
friendly libraries that I have visited, 
small and large, have been those which 
pursue every feasible suggestion that 
comes to them. The Library, today, must 
be active for service; not passive. Keep 
in contact with all groups in your com- 
munity; take the initiative in starting 
things if necessary. Sometimes a sug- 
gestion will lead someone else to start. 
Find out, for instance, what percentage 
of your population read; what percentage 
use the library. It will amaze you to see 
the possibilities before you. 


After planning your work and trying 
to know your library and its potential 
resources better, what is there left to do? 
One thing. Sell your service. You have 
been told before, as I again remind you, 
that modern business methods have 
found their way into the library and are 
here to stay. If you aim for efficiency in 
your library, prepare to inform the pub- 
lic of what you have to offer them. The 
first way that librarians have tried to do 
this is through publicity outside the li- 
brary: the local newspaper, your nearest 
radio station, civic and literary clubs, and 
personal contacts with the citizens them- 
selves. Most newspapers are anxious and 
willing to cooperate, it will surprise you 
to learn. Look at your library from a 


journalist’s point of view and remember 
that names are news and that feature 
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articles, well-written, are good filler for 
the newspaper and excellent advertising 
for you! If possible, investigate the ad- 
visability of radio talks, short minute re- 
views between programs or an occasional 
announcement. Radio does reach mil- 
lions. Clubs and literary organizations, 
while already one of our best kinds of 
patrons, need to be encouraged to the 
point where they become interested in 
building up the collection in their par- 
ticular field. For special occasions, such 
as book week, invite community groups 
to assist in the preparation of exhibits 
and talks on the helpfulness of books, 
and so on. Why not start a Friends of 
the Library group in your town if you 
feel that more support, financial and 
otherwise, would build for a more sub- 
stantial library service? And finally, the 
most effective publicity is that made 
through personal contacts. You represent 
the library to most of the people in your 
community. Therefore you must present 
its case to them in the most attractive 
manner. Take an active interest in com- 
munity affairs, and community leaders 
will begin to see some value in what you 
are attempting to do through library 
service. Never appear to be too busy 
for a friendly interview. This does not 
mean that I condone gossip; I certainly 
do not. But personal contacts make peo- 
ple feel warm and friendly. They are 
the mats of welcome spread before our 
doors. 


What about publicity within the li- 
brary? Are you making the most of 
it? What impression does your library 
make upon the public? Do you act as a 
mere dispenser of so many books per 
day, or does your cheerful and courteous 
attitude draw others? It is important, 
this matter of courtesy between librarian 
and reader. A smile is the most essential 
element in library service. 


Along with your attitude toward your 
work and your public goes the physical 
attractiveness of your surroundings. Per- 
haps you have become so accustomed to 
your present arrangement, or so resigned 
to the financial limitations of your 
budget, that you do not see the small 
things that could make the library a more 
cheerful, restful and useful place. Read- 
ing rooms need plenty of good light, 
warmth through color and imagination, 
and comfortable furniture. Is your li- 
brary as attractive and inviting as you 
can afford to make it? Curtains, plants 
or furniture may be the very item that 
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will make the difference with your li- 
brary. Another form of advertising 
within the library is that of exhibits and 
displays. Make them timely and interest- 
ing to your own readers. Tie in local 
names whenever possible. Bring the news 
of the world in focus, the thoughts of the 
great in quotation, the old and the new 
in contrast. Remind yourself constantly 
that you are trying to encourage the ap- 
petites of those who are indifferently 
hungry... 


The efficient administrator, attempting 
to sell better service, sees her library as 
a whole unit, rather than broken down 
into this and that section or department. 
Here the small librarian has the ad- 
vantage again over her larger and more 
scattered sisters. Sharing the responsi- 
bilities of cataloging, book selection, 
circulation and publicity, to mention but 
a few of the librarian’s functions, the 
small library administrator is able to 
view her job in its entirety. Mistakes 
will glare out or hide behind prideful at- 
tempts at improvement; achievements in 
one direction will perhaps be over- 
shadowed by what you did not do in an- 
other. So the balance will be struck that 
will be the basis for further growth and 
more careful planning. 


Beyond the walls of her own library 
and beyond even the public relations of 
newspaper, radio, clubs and people, the 
librarian has still a further means of 
progress: this is the intangible but ex- 
ceedingly important element of coopera- 
tion. The spirit of cooperation in a com- 
munity is measured somehow by the 
willingness of individuals and groups to 
share with one another in the achieving 
of common aims and pursuits. The li- 
brarian, especially in small communities, 
should go out of her way to participate 
in civie affairs, in the observance of 
holidays, in helping schools, hospitals 
and other common agencies for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. While she 
must be ever alert to library needs, she 
must be active for service both within 
and without the library, striving at all 
times to improve it for the good of the 
people—for whom it was intended. Es- 
pecially try to make newcomers welcome. 
In conclusion, the efficient library will be 
that one whose administrator plans her 
work and works her plan; who knows 
both her library and her readers; who 
through every device at her command, 
trys to sell her service to all the com- 
munity. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Digest of talk given by VERA GOESSLING, Centralia Township High School Library 


The subject as assigned has been en- 
larged to include schools as well as school 
libraries for we have many schools with- 
out libraries or librarians. In such cases 
the school as a unit should cooperate 
with the public library. 


As is the purpose of all libraries to 
serve in their respective communities, the 
more the public library and the school or 
school library cooperate the more fully 
will the needs of the school age be met. 
There seems to be the idea in some com- 
munities that one or the other of these 
libraries must be the more prominent, 
forcing the other into the background. 
This is far from the case for their re- 
sources differ. The school library stresses 
the materials needed for the classroom, 
for the curriculum of the school it is 
serving, supplemented by a _ representa- 
tive collection of pamphlets, pictures and 
recreational books. In the public library 
it is the reverse. 


Any kind of library service that is de- 
signed to bring together people and 
books, whether rendered by the public 
library or the school library, must be 
based on intelligent book selection. Co- 
operation in book selection can be suc- 
cessful only through consultation on the 
part of those concerned on buying and 
service. Often only one copy of a book 
is needed for general demand and 
through a friendly exchange of resources 
this copy can be made available to both 
agencies. Why can not the school library 
supply the needs of the town club or 
clubs when the subjects needed are cov- 
ered by the resources of the school li- 
brary? Why should the school library 
buy books that are used by students, let 
us say, not more than once a year but 
are in constant demand by the public at 
the public library. 


Buying together with the use of the 
books planned, will allow library service 
to be organized more advantageously in 
any community. Why duplicate the 
spending of dollars? Get together on 
your buying. Duplicates? How much 
duplicating should be done? Duplicate 
where the need is the greatest and sup- 
plement each other’s collection whenever 
possible. This is especially true of fic- 
tion that can be used by both the upper 
elementary levels and the high schools. 
Know your reading level and duplicate 
accordingly. No set rule can be given 
here. 


After cooperating in buying why not 
cooperate in service. In order to use a 
library to advantage one must know 
something of its resources. An exchange 
of lists of new titles, duplicates, replace- 
ments, etc., is of great advantage to all 
concerned. Certainly the teacher who 
has little or no library training or ex- 
perience but is expected to administer 
the school library would profit from such 
a list. The general reading public from 
the town library would profit from such 
a list that might be compiled by the 
school library. With few exceptions all 
high school students somewhere along 
the way must use the Readers’ Guide in 
their school work. Certainly the high 
school or school library is unable to sup- 
ply all the magazine material needed. 
How are the holdings of the public li- 
brary made available to these students 
while in school? A union list of hold- 
ings in a community is invaluable to both 
public and school libraries. We have 
typed our holdings on cards and have a 
special drawer in the card catalog for 
them. Colored slips are used for the 
public library titles. Club your lists and 
make your magazines move. 


The school librarian asks her teachers 
to notify her in advance of their prospec- 
tive needs. She in turn should pass the 
word on to the public librarian. Such 
information should correspond with that 
found useful in the school library—sub- 
ject assigned, number of students, the 
time limits, and specific titles that have 
been found useful. The school librarian 
or teacher should indicate how fully the 
school library is prepared to take care of 
the subject. The public librarian in turn 
should notify the school of book talks, 
story hours, displays, etc., in addition to 
demands and needs of various clubs, civic 
organizations, and other working groups. 
The school library in turn can take ad- 
vantage of such opportunities or give 
service when and where needed. 


Whether or not the school library has 
an administrative relationship to the pub- 
lic library the reading program of the 
school falls short if it does not in some 
definite way carry over to the other in- 
stitution, the public library. In estab- 


lishing the reading habit the _ school 
should lead the student to the place 
where the habit may be best gratified, 
the library. It is quite possible that this 
desirable habit may not become firmly 
established in school to the extent that 
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it will carry over. The way must be 
opened and smoothed with associations 
and contacts, making the transition from 
school and school library easy and 
natural. How can this be done? By 
visits to the public library, allowing the 
students to browse, to engage in book 
talks, and make known to themselves 
the resources there. To insure students 
profiting by these associations the school 
librarian or teacher should encourage the 
pupils to apply for public library cards. 
A program should be set up, whereby 
applications are made during the fresh- 
man year and renewals made during the 
senior year, giving contact for an “after 
school” period. 


The school librarian, if trained, should 
give instruction in the use of the library 
and its materials. If the school is with- 
out a librarian the public librarian 
should shoulder this responsibility. This 
instruction should include the use and 
interpretation of the card catalog, the 
Dewey Decimal system, the Readers’ 
Guide, and library discipline. 

Schools, school libraries, and public li- 


braries can cooperate in many other 
ways. Each can give space to the other 
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on their respective bulletin boards, giv- 
ing announcements, lists, ete., for the 
benefit of their clientele. They can co- 
operate in various celebrations, such as 
Book Week. They can collaborate on 
displays, newspaper items, poster making, 
etc. A plan can be worked whereby tools 
can be loaned from one to the other. 
The public librarian in our town was 
very kind to extend the Subscription 
Books Bulletin to our school library until 
we were able to subscribe. An _ inter- 
change or interloan of tools should prove 
very valuable. 


All these cooperative ideas imply a wil- 
lingness on the part of librarians to visit 
with each other and to know fully the 
resources which are available. Who 
should take the initiative? As a school 
librarian I wonder if the public librarian 
should not be the one to start such a 
movement. Most public librarians are 
better established than the average school 
librarian, especially in the smaller com- 
munities. The ultimate success of a 
school library depends as much in the 
way it functions in the general com- 
munity as it does within the school. Let 
us get together, work out our problems 
cooperatively, and serve our communities. 


RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By BERNICE DAVIS, 


6-8 Years 


Aldis, Dorothy— 

Before things happen (Putnam) 
Bryan, Dorothy— 

Friendly little Jonathan (Dodd) 
Hader, Berta— 

Cock-a-doodle-doo (Macmillan) 
Pritchard, Virginia C.— 

A Chrismas story (Dutton) 
Van Doren, Margaret— 

Thomas retires (Viking) 


8-10 Years 


Bennett, Richard— 

Hannah Marie (Doubleday) 
De Angeli, Marguerite— 

Skippack School (Doubleday) 
Huntington, Harriet E.— 

Let’s go outdoors (Doubleday) 
Johnson, Margaret S.— 

Barney of the North (Harcourt) 
Mirza, Youel B.— 
The rug that went to Mecca (Stokes) 


Urbana Public Library 


10-12 Years 


Alger, Leclaire— 

Jan and the Wonderful mouth-organ 

(Harper) 

Bragdon, Lillian J.— 

Land of Joan of Are (Stokes) 
Bronson, Wilfrid— 

Chisel-tooth tribe (Harcourt) 
Hunt, Mabel L.— 

Little grey gown (Stokes) 
Palmer, Elizabeth— 

Give me a river (Scribner) 


12-14 Years 


Allee, Marjorie H.— 

Runaway Linda (Houghton) 
Baldwin, Arthur H.— 

Sou’wester victorious (Random) 
Kelly, Eric P.— 

A girl who would be queen (Mc- 

Clurg) 

Seredy, Kate— 

The singing tree (Viking) 
Robinson, Gertrude— 

Winged feet (Dutton) 
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WHAT’S NEW FOR HIGH SCHOOL READING? 


By MIRIAM HAVIGHURST, Township Public Library, Batavia 


Fiction—The Past 


Allee, M. H. 
Runaway Linda. Houghton. 
In the 1870’s a little girl runs away 
from a cruel guardian and finds hap- 
piness in a Quaker family in In- 
diana. 


Berry, Erick. 
Go and find wind. Oxford. 
Based on historical records this is 
the story of the building of a clipper 
ship in Connecticut in the days of 
gold discovery in California. 


Crownfield, Gertrude. 

Diantha’s signet ring. Crowell. 
Williamsburg in the 18th century is 
the setting for the story of a young 
girl who outwits her guardian in his 
scheme to cheat her of her heritage. 


Forester, C. S. 

Captain Horatio Hornblower. Little. 
Includes two stories previously pub- 
lished separately: Beat to Quarters 
and Ship of the Line, and the new 
one, Flying Colours. The Napoleonic 
wars period with English sailors. 


Fox, Genevieve. 
Border girl. Little. 
A girl in a quiet northern Vermont 
town during the War of 1812 meets 
with smuggling across the Canadian 
border and Indian raids. 


Kelly, Eric and Hoffmanowa, Clara. 

A girl who would be queen. McClurg. 
Poland in the 17th century is the 
background for the adventures of 
Countess Krasinska. 


Lederer, Charlotte. 

The eagile’s quest. Doubleday. 
Romance, the glamour of = an 
eighteenth century court, and two 
young people, to whom life brought 
danger and hazard. 


Meader, Stephen. 

Boy with a pack. Harcourt. 
Seventeen-year-old Bill Crawford re- 
fusing to be licked by the hard times 
of 1837 sets out afoot from New 
Hampshire for the Ohio country 
meeting up with many adventures. 


Nolan, Jeannette Covert. 
Hobnailed boots. Winston. 
A story of a boy’s courage, idealism, 
and helpfulness as he _ followed 
George Rogers Clark to Kaskaskia. 


Rollins, Philip A. 
Gone haywire. Scribner. 
Two tenderfoots on the Montana 
cattle range in 1886 have many ad- 
ventures. 
Stackpole, E. A. 
Mutiny at midnight. Morrow. 
A robust sea tale in 1822 reminiscent 
of Nordhoff and Hall, Mutiny on the 
Bounty. Character development well 
worked out. 


Sterne, E. G. 
The pirate of Chatham square. Dodd. 
In New York of 1839 the new steam 
train proves superior to a team of 


horses. Walt Whitman, Horace 
Greeley, Samuel Morse, are char- 
acters. 


Fiction—The Present 


Baldwin, Arthur. 

Sou’wester victorious. Random. 

The saga of Souw'wester continues, 
this time with the crew involved in 
a 1500-mile rescue trip to the West 
Indies. 

Burglon, Nora. 

Lost island. Winston. 

The adventures of a plucky Alaskan 
girl left to take care of herself when 
her father is reported lost in a plane 
wreck. 

Douglas, L. C. 

Doctor Hudson’s journal. Houghton. 
The complete text of the journal of 
Magnificent Obsession with the addi- 
tion of other experiences of the 
doctor who led a rich life. 

Fisher, D. C. 

Seasoned timber. Harcourt. 

A Vermont school teacher holds fast 
to his principles. 
James, Will. 

The dark horse. Scribner. 

Two thoroughbreds, one with a fine 
pedigree, the other a wild horse of 
the plains, are thrown together and 
escape to roam a wild, rough, big 
country. 

Langaudie, Gryde. 

Fliver to Cambodia. Putnam. 

The adventures of two boy scouts 
who traveled from Paris to French 
Indo-China across Asia in a second- 
hand Ford. 


Montgomery, L. M. 
Anne of Ingleside. Stokes. 
Anne of Green Gables is grown up, 
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happily married to Dr. Gilbert 
Blythe, and has her own small chil- 
dren. 
Pease, Howard. 
Black tanker. Doubleday. 
A story of adventure taking place in 
Mexico. 
Skidmore, Hubert. 
River rising! Doubleday. 
The activity and adventure of a 
lumber camp in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains are in this story of a 
mountain boy who is determined to 
earn enough money to study to be- 
come a doctor. 
Stong, Phil. 
The hired man’s elephant. Dodd. 
An elephant and a circus manager 
cause many interesting happenings in 
a small Iowa town. 
Tunis, John. 
The duke decides. Harcourt. 
What happened next to Duke Well- 
ington, Harvard track star, hero of 
Tron Duke. After his graduation 
from college comes a trip to Berlin as 
a member of the United States 
Olympic team which provides the op- 
portunity for further character de- 
velopment. 
Vance, Ethel. 
Escape. Little. 
The rescue of a German-American 
actress who has been condemned to 
death in Germany as a traitor. 


Interesting Lives 


Daugherty, James. 
Daniel Boone. Viking. 
Eloquent biography with outstanding 
illustrations. 
Fraser, Chelsea. 
Heroes of the air. Crowell. 
The 17th printing of this standard 
and popular book on aviation in- 
cludes the flights of 1938: Howard 
Hughes, Douglas Corrigan,’ the 
Berlin-to-Tokio flight, etc. 
Grooch, W. S. 
From crate to clipper with Captain 
Musick, pioneer pilot. Longmans. 
The life of Edward Musick from his 
boyhood to his death in the Samoan 
clipper, 1938. 
Hall, A. G. 
Nansen. Viking. 
Story of the boyhood, skating cham- 
pion days, and colorful later life of a 
brave explorer, daring scientist, and 
humanitarian. 
Lin, Adet and Anor. 
Our family. Day. 
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The life and travels of the daugh- 
ters of the famous Chinese scholar 
and writer. 


Partridge, Bellamy. 
Country lawyer. Whittlesey. 
The story of the country lawyer, 
lovable, full of human interest. 


Putnam, G. P. 
Soaring wings. Harcourt. 
The informal and intimate record of 
the life of Amelia Earhart as written 
by her husband. 


Robinson, M. L. 
Runner of the mountain tops. Ran- 
dom. 
Absorbing biography of the great 
scientist, Louis Agassiz, the founder 
of the museum at Harvard. 


Spencer, Cornelia. 
Three sisters; the story of the Soong 
family of China. Day. 
A story based on actual facts of the 
family of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


Varble, Rachel. 
Julia Ann. Doubleday. 
The biography of an eminent South- 
ern educator, Julia Ann Tevis, covers 
her birth in Kentucky, her young 
womanhood in Virginia, and in 
Washington, and her return to Ken- 
tucky and the founding of the 
Science Hill Academy. 
Williams-Ellis, Amabel. 
Courageous lives. Coward. 
Unusual, little-known facts of the 
lives of Roger Bacon, William Cax- 
ton, Thomas More, Christopher 
Wren, Edmund Halley, Sarah Sid- 
dons, Robert Owen, Charles Dickens, 
Florence Nightingale. 


Concerning Lands and People 


Bailey, Truman. 
Polynesian venture. Doubleday. 
The islands of the South Pacific pro- 
vide the setting. 
Burt, Struthers. 
Powder river. Farrar. 
This one of the Rivers of America 
series describes Wyoming and sur- 
rounding regions. 
Carmer, Carl. 
The Hudson. Farrar. 
The people of the Hudson River re- 
gion from the quarrelsome Dutch to 
the modern men of the Empire State. 
Rivers of America series. 
Carr, Katherine. 
South American primer. Reynal. 
A simply written summary of the 
politics, people, natural resources, 








and historical backgrounds of the 
South American countries. 


Exupery, Antoine de Saint. 

Wind, sand, and stars. Reynal. 
Flights over many parts of the world 
told by a flyer who has story-telling 
ability as well as a rare sensitive- 
ness. 


Long, Dwight. 

Seven seas on a shoestring. Harper. 
The adventures of a young man who 
went around the world in a small 
yacht. 


MacDonald, Norman. 
Orchid hunters. Farrar. 
Two young men hunt for orchids in 
the jungles of Columbia and 
Venezuela. 


Montague, S. R. 
North to adventure. McBride. 
The adventures of a member of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police as a 
volunteer on northeastern Arctic 
service. 


Niles, Blair. 
The James. Farrar. 
Historical records and traditions are 
the bases for this book of Virginia. 
Rivers of America series. 


Vocations 


Bianco, Margery. 
Other people’s houses. Viking. 
A girl of limited education who must 
go to work. 


Boylston, H. D. 
Sue Barton, rural nurse. Little. 
Sue Barton makes good in a new 
job, as nurse in the White moun- 
tains. 
Bugbee, Emma. 
Peggy covers London. Dodd. 
The young New York news reporter 
goes abroad meeting with varied ex- 
periences at sea and in London. 


Choate, Florence, and Curtis, Elizabeth. 
Absolute pitch. Harcourt. 
An intimate, backstage view of the 
world of opera as seen by the four- 
teen-year-old daughter of a leading 
soprano. 
Crook, W. F. 
Do you want to become a _ banker? 
Stokes. 
Detailed information by the Vice- 
President and Branch Supervisor of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
Deming, Dorothy. 
Penny Marsh, supervisor. Dodd. 
The second story of public health 
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nursing shows Penny in charge of a 
staff of young nurses. 


Fishbein, Morris. 
Do you want to become a doctor? 
Stokes. 
By the editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


Klinefelter, L. M. 

Medical occupations for girls. Dutton. 
Thorough discussions in the form of 
questions asked by a group of high 
school girls in a “First Aid” class. 
Bibliography and official publications 
included for each occupation. Charts 
of average incomes in each occupa- 
tion. 


Lingenfelter, M. R. and Kitson, H. D. 
Vocations for girls. Harcourt. 
The general background with oppor- 
tunities for girls of thirty-four occu- 
pations. Reading list on each. 


Mallette, Gertrude. 
No vacancies. Doubleday. 
A likable college graduate of today 
facing the need for a job creates her 
own opportunity and makes good asa 
substitute apartment house manager 
near New York City. 
Provines, M. V. 
Bright heritage. Longmans. 
As the youngest member of a library 
staff young Una Gregory learns how 
a library works. 
Waltz, G. H. 
What do you want to be? Holt. 
A vocational book for boys with the 
satisfactions, conditions, salaries, and 
opportunities of each career de- 
scribed. 
Worthington, May. 
Sally and her kitchens. Dodd. 
A girl who is a dietitian. 


On Various Subjects 


Augur, Helen. 
The book of fairs. Harcourt. 
The first general history of fairs fol- 
lows the fair through the ages from 
Biblical Tyre to New York City in 
1939. 
Ellsberg, Commander Edward. 
Men under the sea. Dodd. 
Absorbing story of the men who go 
down under the sea to the ocean 
floor for the salvaging of wrecked 
submarines. 
Fedder, Ruth. 
A girl grows up. Whittlesey. 
Clearly written, practical discussion 
of the problems with which a girl 
meets. 
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Floherty, J. J. 

Make way for the mail. Lippincott. 
The history of the postal system 
with many illustrations. 

Floherty, J. J. 

Ships and men. Doubleday. 
Everything about the building, man- 
ning, and running of ships is told in 
this account of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine and its role in the life and 
work of our country. 

Goodrich, L. B. 
Living with others. American Book 
Company. 
Clearly presented discussion of how 
to get along with others. 
Jordan, N. B. 
Homemade dolls in foreign’ dress. 
Harcourt. 
How to make dolls and dress them 
in the native costumes of fifteen dif- 
ferent foreign countries with direc- 
tions also given for making typical 
little houses, domestic animals and 
other objects. 
Lucas, J. M. 
Where did your garden grow? Lippin- 
cott. 
Authentic story of how plants have 
been brought from the four corners 
of the earth to our gardens, rich in 
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botanical lore and _ beautifully  il- 
lustrated. 
Majer, Frederic. 

Our country’s money. Crowell. 

The first of a group of books which 
will describe what our government 
does. Tells how money is made, how 
it is put into circulation, and how 
it is withdrawn from _ circulation 
when it is worn out. 

Mason, B. S. 

Woodcraft. Barnes. 

A comprehensive book on woodcraft 
and campcraft by an authority. 
Pryor, W. C. and H. P. 

Let’s go to the movies. Harcourt. 
Inside information on the complex 
work of making and producing a 
typical movie. 

Reed, W. M. 

America’s treasure. Harcourt. 
The vast geological storehouses of 
metals, chemicals, and fuel beneath 
the surface of the earth. 

Teale, E. W. 
The boys’ book of photography. Dut- 
ton. 

Includes a brief history of photog- 
raphy, how a camera works, how to 
take snapshots, color pictures, and 
moving pictures. Many diagrams. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Paul Engle, prominent young American poet, was the guest speaker at the annual 
conference dinner held in the Ball Room Friday evening. Mr. Engle’s subject was 
“Toward an American Poetry.” He charmed the assembly with the artistic interpre- 
tation of his own poetry, some of which was written in England while he was a 


Rhodes Scholar. 


Mr. Engle is the author of “Worn Earth,” 1932; “American Song,” 1934: and 


“Break the Heart’s Anger,” 1936. 


It was impossible to secure this address for publication. 


GENERAL SESSION 


A. L. A—PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Digest of address given by RALPH MUNN, Director of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, and President of the American Library Association 


President Ralph Munn, in his address 
before the 1L.A. Saturday morning, 
brought to members a play-by-play ac- 
count of the fall session of the A.L.A. 
Executive Board, held in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 2, 3 and 4. 

The Executive Board is charged by the 
constitution, Mr. Munn pointed out, with 
the duty of administering the affairs of 
the Association; but it is the Council 
which determines the policies. The 
Executive Board is composed of 13 mem- 
bers all elected directly by the Associa- 


tion as a whole; none are appointed. 
The Third Activities Committee dis- 
covered in its work that there is a good 
deal of criticism of the Executive Board, 
Mr. Munn remarked. The first criticism 
that he himself would offer, is that it has 
not always been truly representative of 
the various interests within the Asso- 
ciation. Several years ago there was no 
representative of the university and col- 
lege field; this year there is no school 
library representative included. “There 
should be a school librarian on the Board. 
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. This group is potentially the largest 
and most important group in the whole 
library profession. School librarians 
have direct contact with a very large 
group of actual readers.” 

Charles H. Brown, chairman of the 
Third Activities Committee, came to the 
first session of the Board for advice and 
suggestions on certain sections of the pro- 
posed reorganization. Mr. Munn em- 
phasized that the Executive Board’s posi- 
tion is entirely advisory and has no 
authority in the matter of dictating what 
should be done. 

There were three chief goals of the 
Third Activities Committee, according to 
Mr. Munn. First. To make the Council 
more representative and stronger. State 
associations have had an opportunity in 
the past to appoint one member to the 
Council. “Under the new plan you would 
elect or appoint, as you choose, four mem- 
bers I think, in Illinois, to represent you 
for a four year term. It is an important 
job and I hope you will send people who 
are competent and those who take a real 
interest in A.L.A.” Second. To give more 
freedom of action to these independent or 
semi-independent groups — groups repre- 
senting special interests. “Within this 


frame work, the A.L.A. wants to make it 
possible to get back (if they want back) 


some of the organizations which, because 
they felt that the A.L.A. did not give 
them freedom of scope, have already 
pulled out. The Committee can’t 
please everyone. Just in one mail I re- 
ceived two letters—one from a chap in 
Wisconsin who said ‘If the A.L.A. does 
not quit sticking itself into everybody’s 
business I am going to pull out.’ The 
second letter was from a young man out 
west who wrote: ‘If the A.L.A. does not 
spend a greater part of its money in rais- 
ing the standards of salaries and per- 
sonnel, I am. going to quit.’ Both of these 
complaints will have the careful attention 
of this Committee. They have thought 
this thing out and present to you what 
they think is best for the Association as 
a whole.” Mr. Munn further explained 
that the Committee is aiming at a more 
democratic organization of A.L.A. and is 
approaching its problem in a democratic 
way. 

On the second day, the Executive Board 
considered the budget. The budget comes 
to $310,000 a year, and most of this 
amount, Mr. Munn pointed out, is fixed 
expenditures—$38,000 belongs to the 
Booklist, $117,000 for publishing activi- 
ties (both of these are self-sustaining) 
and $73,000 from Carnegie Corporation 
Endowment which is granted for the 
specific use of library extension, educa- 
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tion of librarians, adult education, ete. 
That leaves $81,000 coming from dues, 
conventions, etc., very little of which can 
be used for any special activity. Two 
and one-half per cent of the total budget 
must be set aside annually for non-re- 
curring needs. After a long session, the 
budget was finally balanced. 

Twenty-two items remained on _ the 
docket for that day. The recommenda- 
tion that the A.L.A. joint committee with 
the Library Binding Institute be con- 
tinued on an experimental basis for three 
or four years more, was approved. The 
next item was a letter from a rather 
prominent librarian, which pointed out 
a number of things that the A.L.A. ought 
to be doing. A careful check of the list, 
said Mr. Munn, revealed that A.L.A. was 
already doing every one of these things. 
One of A.L.A.’s faults, it would seem, is 
in not getting over to members the things 
the Association is actually doing. 

Other items of business included: con- 
sideration of a Survey of Special Libra- 
ries; the appointment of trustees of 
A.L.A. in Paris, the only one of the 
foreign associations functioning at pres- 
ent; appointment of a committee to deal 
through the State Department at Wash- 
ington, to secure the uninterrupted flow 
of periodicals or serials from Europe; 
and a discussion of the Mid-Winter meet- 
ing. 

On the third day of the meeting the 
Board turned from the regular business 
to meet in conjunction with the Library 
Extension Board to discuss State Leader- 
ship. During that time they tried to 
discover means by which the A.L.A. ma- 
chinery could help individual states in 
improving state libraries or extension 
service. Only about eight states, accord- 
ing to Mr. Munn, have “real state libra- 
ries or state extension bureaus—the rest 
are tied up in politics, do not have any 
money, or their history exists only on 
paper.” No decisions were made at this 
meeting, but a better understanding of 
conditions was reached. The annual 
meeting of the Board closed at 6:00 p. m. 
on the third day. 

There are over 70 boards and commit- 
tees of A.L.A., according to Mr. Munn. 
“On the whole they are doing tremen- 
dously good work. One thing that 
has appealed to me most in this job is 
the vast amount of work which is done 
voluntarily by board and committee mem- 
bers.” 

In closing, Mr. Munn said, “The A.L.A. 
has been [improved] and I presume will 
[continue to] be improved more or less, 
but as to this Activities Committee re- 
port ... if it were in the power of the 
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Executive Board to do anything with 
this, every single one of the Committee’s 
suggestions would have been adopted at 
this meeting a month ago. That is how 
we think about it. If you adopt this re- 


port, it is going to improve A.L.A. I 
bespeak your continued support of the 
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Activities Committee and of the A.L.A. as 
a whole.” 





This digest was taken from a tran- 
scription of Mr. Munn’s address made 
by Mrs. Marie Roberts, Illinois State 
Library. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


“Resolved: By the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation in Annual Meeting Assembled: 
Forty-two years ago in 1897, twenty 
years ago in 1919, sixteen years ago in 
1923, eight years ago in 1931, three years 
ago in 1936 and now in 1939, librarians 
and trustees have gathered in Peoria for 
the annual meeting of the I.L.A. 

This year 371 have convened in the 
same city and for the sixth time a reso- 
lutions committee wishes to express its 
appreciation of the benefit and pleasure 
of a meeting in Peoria. 

To all who have helped to make this 
the forty-third meeting of the I.L.A. all 
that it has been through wise planning, 
efficient management, we, the members 
of the Association hereby record our 
sincere thanks. 

For special service and cooperation the 
following should be remembered: The 
local committee under the direction of 
Mr. Earl W. Browning and Miss Lillian 
Gwinn. The faculty and chorus of Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute for the delight- 
ful music and reception on Thursday 
night. The Association of Commerce for 
the courtesies extended to the Associa- 
tion. The management of the Hotel Pere 
Marquette for the facilities for meeting 
places, the excellent provision for our 
comfort, for the courtesy and service of 
its employees. The local newspapers for 
their generous space. 

For the delightful hospitality and 
friendliness which have made this forty- 
third annual meeting of the ILA. a 
notable success we wish to extend our 
cordial thanks. 


To all the many individuals that have 
given of their time and best efforts in 
our behalf. To these and the officers and 
members of committees of the I.L.A. the 
members wish to express their grateful 
appreciation. 

We wish to convey to the Hon. Edward 
J. Hughes, Secretary of State and State 
Librarian, our appreciation of his work, 
his constant aid, his unfailing coopera- 
tion and his efforts in behalf of libraries 
in Illinois. 


To Mr. Ralph Munn, President of the 
American Library Association, for his 
stimulating contribution to our delibera- 
tions and for personal, off the records 
assistance and encouragement which add 
so much of value to professional meet- 
ings. 

And finally we wish to join many li- 
brary and business friends and associates 
in congratulating Mr. Peter Wolter on 
the completion of fifty years of distin- 
guished service with A. C. McClurg & 
Company of our own city of Chicago. 
He has attended, nearly every annual 
meeting of the Association, is a long- 
time personal friend of most of us, and 
has contributed to the building up of 
good book collections not only in Illinois 
libraries but in the whole Middle-West. 
Our sincerest good wishes go to him as 
he begins his second fifty year term of 
service and to Mrs. Wolter, also a good 
friend to librarians.” 

(Signed) Errire A. LANSDEN, 
Lucy W. ERRETT, 
P. L. Winpsor. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President—Nathan R. Levin, Assistant 
Librarian, Chicago Public Library. 


Vice-President — Miss Elizabeth B. 
Curry, Librarian, Public Library, Ke- 
wanee. 


S. Ambrose Wetherbee, Doc- 
Illinois 


Secretary 
ument Archivist and Classifier, 
State Library. 


Treasurer — Wayne S. Yenawine, As- 
sistant to Librarian, University of Illinois 
Library. 

Member-at-Large, Executive Committee 
—Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, Professor, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 

(Signed) Eart W. Brownina, 
Chairman, 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARY PLANNING BOARD 


The Chairman of the Planning Board 
prepared for Illinois Libraries early this 
fall a statement of the Board’s activities 
up to that time. This statement was pub- 
lished in the September issue. In order 
to avoid needless repetition, the follow- 
ing report may be considered as a supple- 
mentary statement bringing the account 
to date. 


During the summer and fall, the com- 
mittees:of the Planning Board have been 
engaged in a preliminary study of the 
special problems of library service falling 
within the scope of their several fields, 
paying special attention to the influence 
of a possible federal aid to education 
law on libraries and library service. Con- 
sideration by the Planning Board of com- 
mittee reports at a meeting held last 
week resulted in the formulation of the 
following recommendations and _ pro- 
posals which are hereby submitted to the 
Illinois Library Association. 


I. The Library Planning Board recom- 
mends: 


1. That the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation prepare another bill for 
a state-wide public library serv- 
vice fund and seek its introduc- 
tion and passage in the 1941 
State Legislature. 


That the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation cooperate with the 
American Library Association 
and other interested agencies 
in efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of federal legislation for 
aid to libraries. 


. That, in order to facilitate the 
work of the officers, sections, 
boards and committees of this 
Association, the Executive Board 
set up at the beginning of each 
conference year an_-— annual 
budget allocating definite sums 
to the several sections, boards 
and committees to be expended 
by them. in carrying on their 
program of work. 


4. That, in order to strengthen the 
organization of the Association, 
the Executive Board determine 
what changes in the Constitution 
and by-laws are necessary to re- 
duce the annual turnover in the 
membership of the Executive 
Board and to provide that the 
member elected Vice President 
one year shall succeed to the 
presidency the following year. 


5. That the Legislative Committee 


study the present library laws of 
Illinois for the purpose of formu- 
lating whatever amendments or 
new acts may be necessary to 
enable neighboring counties to 
levy and collect a tax for estab- 
lishing and maintaining re- 
gional library service. 


II. The Planning Board proposes to 


1. 


2. 


3. 


advance the program for im- 
proving and extending public 
library service throughout IIli- 
nois: 
By sponsoring an _ educational 
campaign for the extension of 
library service beyond present 
taxing units through securing 
the inclusion of this subject in 
programs of state, regional and 
local library groups. 
By promoting interest among 
library boards of trustees in the 
problem of extending library 
service into unserved areas ad- 
joining their respective taxing 
units. 
By promoting cooperation be- 
tween the library boards in any 
logical area along lines which 
tend to augment or supplement 
their libraries’ services and re- 
sources, for example, by em- 
ploying jointly for specialized 
professional services a children’s 
librarian, a cataloger, or a read- 
ers’ adviser, or by cooperative 
book-buying, etc. 
By encouraging library boards 
to seek in plans for extending 
service to rural areas the active 
participation of existing rural 
organizations, such as the 
Grange, Farm Bureaus, Home 
Bureaus, Four-H Clubs, and the 
various rural youth groups. 


By cooperating with the State 
Library in seeking a more gen- 
eral use of the law whereby tax- 
ing units lacking library service 
may contract with existing li- 
braries for such service and in 
devising plans for projects and 
demonstrations in rural library 
service. 


the event that federal aid to 
libraries becomes an actuality, 
the Planning Board proposes: 
That the federal aid program be 
administered in part on a re- 
gional basis making use of the 
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regional library districts set up 
by the 1939 State Library Act. 
That part of the grant be dis- 
tributed throughout the State on 
a population basis, but that an 
important share be used in an 
intensive experiment in an area, 
or areas, of the State especially 
selected for the purpose. 

That the bookmobile and _ its 
librarian be accepted as a prin- 
cipal means for extending library 
service to rural areas. 

That the program made possible 
by federal aid include the pro- 
vision that existing libraries be 
used as bases of operation and 
that, if feasible, such cooperat- 
ing libraries be furnished with 
additional personnel. 

That appropriate standards be 
set up for library personnel em- 
ployed under the federal aid 
program. 


The Planning Board proposes to aid 


the program for school library 
service: 
By inviting the cooperation of 
the Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians in the work of 
planning for secondary school 
library development in Illinois. 


By recommending that the IIli- 
nois Library Association take 
the initiative in organizing a 
conference on the preparation of 
school librarians and_ teacher- 
librarians, the conference to be 
held under the auspices of the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, the University of IIli- 
nois Library School, and the 
High School Visitor’s Office of 
the University of Illinois. 

By applying to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
for aid in surveying the library 
conditions in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


By suggesting to the _ State 
Library that its Field Visitor 
for School Libraries make a 
study of cooperative’ library 
service to schools in Illinois. 
By formulating, on the basis of 
the information resulting from 
the above proposals, a program 
for improving and extending. 
school library service in this 
state. 

By recommending, if a federal 
aid bill is enacted, that an ap- 
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propriate share of the grant be 
used for carrying out, in selected 
areas, demonstrations for library 
service in rural, elementary and 
secondary schools. 


V. The Planning Board proposes that 


the Association develop a 
state-wide adult education pro- 
gram for libraries tentatively 
outlined as follows: 


1. The program requires: 


a) Interest in the educational 
needs of adults and an 
awareness of the possibilities 
of these needs. 


Coordination in State serv- 
ice for adult education and 
cooperation between librar- 
ies. 

Supervision by a _ capable, 
trained personnel familiar 
with the State situation and 
effective in securing the co- 
operation of librarians over 
the State. 

Increased fluidity of the 
book stock. 


Financial support sufficient 
to provide necessary person- 
nel and materials. 
* the administrative set-up, it 
is proposed: 
That the State be divided in- 
to districts of workable size, 
by natural groups. rather 
than townships, with a leader 
in each district. 
That supervision be  pro- 
vided by a council consisting 
of a state coordinator in the 
State Library, the district 
leaders, and several special- 
ists in adult education. 
That library service be ex- 
tended outside of existing 
taxing units which will re- 
quire much more general ap- 
plication of the library con- 
tract law. 


. Activities planned under this 


program include: 

a) The immediate one of edu- 
cating state leaders, librar- 
ians and trustees as to the 
objectives of the Associa- 
tion’s adult education pro- 
gram so as to secure their 
aid and cooperation in de- 
veloping definite plans. 
Annual or semi-annual dis- 
trict conferences or insti- 
tutes to consider problems 
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of special interest to the 
district or in which the 
state coordinator feels the 
district needs guidance. 
Special projects in particular 
libraries or cooperative ex- 
periments in given districts 
along the following lines, for 
example: Rural service for 
adults, group service, work 
with social agencies, read- 
ers’ advisory service, forums, 
work with labor’ unions, 
parent education, etc. 


Permanent and_ generally 
available educational  serv- 
ices for adults which have 
proved successful. 


VI. Recognizing the importance of 
problems relating to personnel 
in a broad program of library 
service, the Planning Board 
proposes: 


1. To undertake a personnel survey 
of public libraries in Illinois. 

2. To base on the information ob- 
tained through this survey a 
scheme of classification and pay- 
plans. 


To study the relative value of 
certification plans, merit sys- 
tems, and civil service for li- 
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brarians and to prepare a com- 
parative statement concerning 
these. 

To have the Personnel Commit- 
tee of this Board act as a co- 
ordinator of personnel informa- 
tion obtained by other commit- 
tees of the Board. 


Although the planning program here 
outlined is but tentative, members of this 
Association will recognize that if only a 
fraction of the aims set forth are achieved 
in the next few years important headway 
will have been made. Obviously the Li- 
brary Planning Board and its committees 
will require the active interest and co- 
operation of the members of the Illinois 
Library Association in working toward 
these goals. The Board will also need 
the help of other agencies interested in 
library service, but it will require espe- 
cially the cooperation of the librarians 
and library trustees, since it must depend 
chiefly on them to spread in their own 
communities information regarding the 
various phases of its planning program. 
The Chairman invites all librarians and 
trustees to communicate to him all sug- 
gestions which may contribute towards 
the achievement of the library planning 
program. 

(Signed) Arnoip H. Trotier, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Early in the year Mrs. Arzinger ap- 
pointed a large Public Relations Commit- 
tee because the Legislative Committee 
was contemplating introducing a bill into 
the legislature. The committee was so 
large that I did not always write to each 
member as often aS may have been ex- 
pected. Mrs. Peter Wolter, Jr., was ap- 
pointed co-chairman in the Chicago area, 
and Miss Margaret Pittman of Mt. 
Vernon, co-chairman in southern Illinois. 


In January Miss Rogers, Mrs. Wolter, 
Mr. Dasho of Dasho-Rogers Publicity, 
Inc., and Mrs. Karraker met with Miss 
Babcock at the South Shore Branch. 
Plans were discussed for early publicity. 
Later the same month the three chair- 
men met with Miss Rogers in Springfield 
and planned the first moves in the cam- 
paign when the bill should progress to 
the point of introduction. The Legislative 
Committee had thought it best not to ad- 
vertise the possibility of a bill until it 
should actually be introduced. “The 
Plight of Your Library,” a broadside used 
in other years, was revised and brought 


up-to-date and kept in readiness for 
mimeographing and mailing when the 
time arrived. A letter was formulated 
which should be mailed to the librarians 
together with a sheet giving all the local 
county school picture, the names of the 
legislators, etc. When announcements of 
the spring regional conference were 
mailed in February, an enclosure on 
I.L.A. activities anticipated legislation. 


A publicity firm was given a contract 
to help with publicity through the entire 
time; the Executive Committee made the 
contract, therefore the expense is not in- 
cluded in this report. Except for time on 
radio stations which this firm secured, 
this paid publicity proved ineffective and 
expensive. Both the committees feel that 
librarians themselves can best do the 
work since they must feed the material 
to the outside agent. It would be better 
to pay a member of the Association for 
his or her time, someone who is working 
with newspapers, radio, all the time. 
Many libraries in the State are employ- 
ing a full-time publicity person on the 
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staff who could do this work capably and 
would already be familiar with the 
library needs of the State. 


In Chicago Mrs. Wolter, the other Chi- 
cago members of the committee, Miss 
Babcock, and others of Chicago and 
Evanston libraries worked very hard to 
produce the series of very effective radio 
programs which they put on through 
February, March, and one in May, over 
WCFL. Mr. Joseph Fleming and Mr. 
Edward J. Hughes talked on “For All to 
Read” over WMAQ national hook-up, 
April 18. 


In Southern Illinois Miss Pittman 
called a meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Library Club; they planned their cam- 
paign, contributed pictures, stories, and 
one bit of humorous doggerel. Miss 
Pittman supervised a series of weekly 
broadcasts over station WEBQ at Harris- 
burg through April. Some of the Chicago 
scripts were adapted to fit and one 
original script was written and used. 
The program on “Library Services for 
the Blind” used on both stations proved 
very successful. Postal cards were 
mailed advertising the radio programs. 

After the bill was introduced in the 
House May 2, the previously prepared 
letter was mimeographed and sent to the 


librarians together with the county in- 


formation. The letter 
for the mailing list. 
ing list of about 1,500 
piled including librarians, trustees, offi- 
cers of various organizations, etc. The 
broadside went to the entire mailing list 
and a copy of H. B. 951 went with it to 
the librarians and a special mailing list. 
As the bill progressed, postal cards were 
mailed at strategic moments: when the 
bill was reported favorably by the Appro- 
priations Committee; when it was ad- 
vanced to second reading; when it passed 
the House June 6 and was introduced in 
the Senate June 7. 


The response of the librarians was 
heart-warming to a harassed chairman 
and her fine committee. You all got 
busy, saw prominent citizens and legisla- 
tors, sent names for the mailing list, sent 
stories to local and neighboring news- 
papers. It was very gratifying. Without 
this unit the bill would not have prog- 
ressed as it did, and we hope you will 
all cheerfully rally the next time. 


The last of July, after the bill was 
vetoed, a localized letter was mailed to 
the librarians and presidents of trustees, 
giving the amounts which each library 


asked for names 
Eventually a mail- 
names Was com- 
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would have received from each fund men- 
tioned in the bill. Postal cards giving 
the complete story of H. B. 951, from its 
introduction to the veto, were the last 
mailing apropos the bill; they were sent 
August 1. 


In September cards were mailed to the 
librarians giving the name and place of 
this meeting. In October preliminary 
programs, printed by courtesy of the 
Western News Company, were mailed to 
the entire membership as listed by the 
treasurer, to the librarians of all public 
libraries, and to the W.P.A. and N.Y.A. 
district library supervisors. 

Detailed reports of the two co-chairmen 
and the activities of their areas are at- 
tached. Samples of everything mailed 
out, including copies of H. B. 951, are on 
file, to be turned over to the next chair- 
man. 


STATISTICS 


First class letters: First letters 
and the last ones; correspond- 
ence 

Second class letters: Plight of 
your library; copies of the bill; 
local publicity schemes; pro- 
grams of Peoria meeting 

Postal cards: Publicity of radio 
programs; changes of status of 
bill in Legislature; announce- 
ments of Peoria meeting 

Special delivery letters......... 

Packages (Extra copies of bill, 
Plight of your library, to 
American Legion Auxiliary for 
distribution, and addressed en- 
velopes to Evanston) 


EXPENSES 
Chairman 
Postage 
Supplies 
Telephone calls and telegrams 
Extra help 
Mrs. Wolter— 
Chicago Co-Chairman 
Travel (Round-trip to Spring- 
field ) 
Postage and telephone calls... 
Miss Margaret Pittman— 
Co-Chairman 
Postage .60 
Travel (To Springfield, to Har- 
risburg) 5.00 


Grand total 


(Signed) BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER, 
Chairman. 
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Publicity in Northern Illinois 


Soon after the Public Relations Com- 
mittee was formed it was decided by the 
Executive Board that the Illinois Library 
Association would sponsor a bill for state- 
aid for the libraries of Illinois and to 
further this purpose a publicity agent 
was contracted with. Almost immediate- 
ly he obtained free radio time and to 
fill this time was a problem that had 
to be met and as the radio stations 
giving this time were in Chicago it fell 
to the lot of those members of the Com- 
mittee adjacent to Chicago to plan and 
arrange the programs. 


These members were: Miss Louise 
Borchelt, assistant, Evanston Public Li- 
brary; Miss Mildred Bruder, publicity di- 
rector, Chicago Public Library; Mrs. Rose 
Cuchna, librarian, Cicero Public Library; 
Mrs. Helena Hamel, librarian, John To- 
man Branch, Chicago Public Library; 
Mrs. Peter Wolter, Co-Chairman, 7220 
Bennett Ave. 


Helen Babcock, librarian, South Shore 
Branch, Chicago Public Library and vice 
president of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation met with us, acting in an execu- 
tive capacity to advise us and give us the 
benefit of her earlier experience on a pub- 
lic relations committee. Her aid was in- 
dispensable and without it we could not 
possibly have filled all the radio pro- 
grams given us, in the short time al- 
lowed us. 


Meetings were held by these commit- 
tee members February 16, 24, March 8, 
23, 31 and May 4 at which meetings plans 
for radio script were discussed, radio pro- 
grams and performers agreed upon and 
script read and corrected. We hoped to 
have our programs cover a_ planned 
course but because of the irregular inter- 
vals at which time was obtained and the 
uncertainty of that time and the speed 
with which they had to be whipped into 
shape when time was obtained, this was 
not possible. Aliso the committee was 
directed by the Legislative committee 
that no mention could be made of the 
library-aid bill until it was introduced 
in the Legislature, so that the most we 
could hope to accomplish was to promote 
the library idea and in what manner 
libraries were of benefit to different so- 
cial groups. 


The first library broadcast was given 
February 2, 1939 at 2:30 p. m. on WCFL. 
This was a broadcast between Mrs. Arz- 
inger and Miss Rogers, both of whom 
were in the city for the meeting of the + 
Legislative committee. This was followed 


by three others: One between three li- 
brarians, Harriet Carter and Evelyn 
Trotzky of the Reader’s Bureau, Chicago 
Public Library and Mildred Bruder of 
the committee and head of publicity of 
the Chicago Public Library. This pro- 
gram was on the work of libraries with 
parents and teachers. The third broad- 
cast between Miss Bruder and Mr. Chur- 
beck, president of the Aeronautical Uni- 
versity, attempted to show a business man 
the variety of services provided for them 
by their public library. This was fol- 
lowed by the fourth broadcast, a dialogue 
between Mrs. Oldberg, trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library, Miss Babcock, 
librarian, and Nathaniel Leverone, presi- 
dent, American Canteen Co., presenting 
the library from the trustee’s viewpoiat 
and that of the business man and tax- 
payer. 


Beginning March 7 we had a series of 
programs on WCFL on Tuesdays at 2:30 
p. m. under the general heading “Librar- 
ies at Your Service” sponsored by the 
Illinois Library Association. Following 
are the broadcasts: 


March 7—History of Libraries. Script 
written by Miss _ Babcock, 
vice-president of I.L.A., deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Emily M. Min- 
ter, librarian, DeKalb Public 
Library, Member-at-large, 
I.L.A.; Franklin Meine, book- 
man and collector of early 
American humor; Mrs. Phillip 
Blanchard, chairman, District 
2, Federation of Women’s 
clubs, literature and library 
department. 


March 14—Library Services for the Blind. 
Script written by Mrs. Helena 
Hamel, librarian of John To- 
man Branch, Chicago Public 
Library, and an _ assistant, 
Bluma Singer. The partici- 
pants were Edith Wolinsky 
of the Toman staff and Chris 
Pacelli of the Lazareff The- 
atre group. 


March 21—Garden Clubs and the Libru- 
ries. Script written by Mil- 
dred Bruder, Chicago Public 
Library. This was given in 
conjunction with the yearly 
Flower and Garden Exhibit 
at Navy Pier in Chicago, 
given by the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Illinois, starting 
March 25. Mr. Morris of the 
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Reference Dept., and Miss 
Bruder who at the last mo- 
ment had to pinch-hit for 
Mrs. Warren of the Federa- 
tion who arrived at the studio 
too late for the broadcast. 


March 28—Vocational Work with Young 
People in the Library. Script 
prepared by Louise Borchelt 
and Miss Yaggy of the Evans- 
ton Public Library staff and 
delivered by Miss Yaggy and 
a group of young high school 
people. 
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These concluded our radio programs 
and the rest of our time was used in 
planning our work when the Dill pro- 
gressed through its different stages. 
Miss Borchelt planned to call the North 
Shore libraries to get them to push their 
efforts to support the bill; Mrs. Cuchna, 
the legislators in the County outside of 
Chicago; Miss Bruder, Mrs. Hamel and 
Miss Babcock were responsible for the 
Chicago librarians; and Mrs. Wolter 
called the suburban area West of Chi- 
cago. 

(Signed) Mrs. Peter Wolter, 
Co-Chairman. 


Publicity in Southern Illinois 


In January I wrote Mrs. Parks, presi- 
dent of Southern Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation asking for a call meeting to dis- 
cuss the coming legislation. With her 
permission I called a meeting in Mt. Ver- 
non, March 2. The following were pres- 
ent: Mrs. Nannie G. Parks, Marion; Mrs. 
Lee Pickler, Murphysboro; Mrs. Virginia 
Prendergast, McLeansboro; Miss Betty 
Burton, McLeansboro; Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Veach, Herrin; Mrs. Cora Griffin, West 
Frankfort; Miss Lillian Hoffman, WPA 
supervisor, Jefferson County; Mrs. O. S. 
Night and myself from Mt. Vernon. 

As a result of this meeting a radio 
skit was prepared and later used by the 
Mt. Vernon group; a little ditty written 
by Virginia Prendergast later appeared in 
Illinois Libraries, and an article on the 
N.Y.A. bookmobile with pictures was 
given to the newspaper people. 

The response from everyone was grand. 
They all worked, sending information to 
their newspapers (Metropolis even sent 
the notice to the Paducah papers telling 
about the WEBQ broadcasts); they wrote 
or saw all their legislators. Mrs. Veach 
wrote a form letter which was mimeo- 


graphed by Miss Waller, and was circu- 
lated from Herrin and Marion in quanti- 
ties. I appeared on the Legislative Fo- 
rum program held in Mt. Vernon. 

Radio station WEBQ of Harrisburg 
granted us fifteen minutes each week for 
the month of April. The Mt. Vernon 
staff, assisted by Rev. Waldo Adams of 
Harrisburg, gave the first program, an 
adaptation of one of the Chicago scripts; 
the staff of Harrisburg did the second; 
part of the Harrisburg staff with other 
Harrisburg people did the third which 
was an adaptation of the script given in 
Chicago by Miss Rogers, Mrs. Arzinger 
and Mrs. Brown; Mt. Vernon produced 
the fourth, an original script; and the 
last was given by Mt. Vernon on “Li- 
brary Services for the Blind.” I referred 
to a blind girl I knew and before I left 
the broadcasting room she called me and 
I went over to see her. 

I do not know how well these broad- 
casts were received; I had a few letters 
saying the programs were fine, but how 
much good they did I can not Say. 

(Signed) Margaret Lee Pittman, 
Co-Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Early in the fiscal year of the Illinois Library Association ten members were 
appointed to the membership committee by the President, Mrs. Katherine Arzinger. 
These ten members represented as many areas throughout the State thus equalizing 
the work and making it possible to canvas the field of members in arrears, new mem- 
bers of library staffs and boards of trustees. 

As a result of the splendid efforts of the members of this committee which set as 
its goal 100 new members, 135 new members joined the Association and 35 former 
members were re-instated, making a total of 170 added to the roll during 1938-1939. 

The Membership Committee appreciates the response and hearty cooperation 


throughout the State. 


(Signed) Euizasetru B. Curry, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE CERTIFICATION BOARD 


At the present time the Board has 65 applications for certificates and 78 requests 
for renewals of certificates or for advances in grades. We have not, however, been 
able to hold a meeting this fall, though one will be held shortly so that all of these 
applications may be acted upon. This, then, is presented as a report of progress. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) P. L. WINpsor, 


Chairman. 
November 22, 1939. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Oct. 24, 1988 Treasurer’s balance $1,283.54 
Receipts 1,117.35 
Expenditures $1,566.12 
Oct. 23, 1939 Treasurer’s balance 834.77 





$2,400.89 
Endowment fund from life membership dues on deposit in the 
First National Bank of Chicago $1,730.99 


Membership: Life members 
Annual members.... 


(Signed) Wayne S. YENAWINE, 
Treasurer. 
Oct. 25, 1939 


We have examined the records, approved vouchers, cancelled checks and bank 


statements of the Illinois Library Association, for the year ended October 25, 1939, 
and 
We Heresy Certiry, That the attached statement correctly shows the recorded 
receipts and disbursements and cash in banks, as of that date. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE, 


(Signed) FRANcIS WM. KARBINER, 
Chairman; 
Davip P. Busse, 
Member. 


I. L. A. EXHIBITORS, 1939 


William Albee (lecturer) 
American Library Association Chicago 
Americana Corporation Chicago 
D. Appleton-Century 
Caxton Printers, Ltd 
Combined Book Exhibit 
Demco Library Supplies 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc 
rr eo dl Aa Rad eae Rese eh Ree Reema Syracuse, N. Y. 
Grimm Bookbindery Madison, Wis. 
E. Hertzberg, Monastery Hill Bindery Chicago 
Illinois State Library Springfield 
Junior Literary Guild New York 
A. C. McClurg & Company Chicago 
The Macmillan Company 
The Manual Arts Press Peoria 
National Youth Administration (Illinois) 
National Youth Administration, Bureau of Library Displays, Illinois 

District No. 6 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc Jacksonville 
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The Quarrie Corporation (World Book Encyclopedia) 
Remington Rand (Library Bureau Division) 
CE Waa I on ket aseccsiscvescasense 


J. H. Sedgwick 

Stappenbeck and Craig, Inc 
The Western News Company 
Albert Whitman & Company 
Wilcox & Follet Company 

The H. W. Wilson Company 
The John C. Winston Company 
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Chicago 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


RE Rr Re Mere ee mane my ye Chicago 


Bloomington 
Chicago 


MEMBERS OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Changes of address from those in this list should be reported promptly to the 
Treasurer in order that I.L.A. communications will reach you without delay. 


Abbot, Etheldred, In., Ryerson & Burn- 
ham L., Art Inst., Chicago. 

Abingdon, John Mosser Public Library. 

Abraham, Elizabeth, ref. In., Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 

Adamson, Catherine E., child. In., Hild 
Regional br., P. L., Chicago. 

Alden, Mrs. Carita S., In., Stinson Me- 
morial L., Anna. 

Aleck, Bertha, asst., Schools dept., P. L., 
Chicago. 

Algonquin Public Library. 

Allen, Edwin, Co., bookbinders, 
Calumet Ave., Chicago. 

Allen, Loren H., State library supervisor, 
N.Y.A., Mt. Vernon. 

*Allin, Eugenia, In., James Millikin L., 
Decatur. 

*Allison, Gladys, In., P. L., River Forest. 
Alton, Jennie D. Hayner Library. 
Altpeter, Rev. S. J., tr., P. L., Peoria. 
Ambuhl, Frances, catlgr., Newberry L., 

Chicago. 

*Anderson, Adah M., br. In., Northwest- 
ern Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Anderson, Mrs. Lillian J., asst., Wood- 
lawn Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Anderson, Mrs. Lloyd, tr., Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

Andrews, Mae B., 
Rockford. 

Anell, Esther, catlgr., Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Angell, Mrs. Gertrude R., N.Y.A. Li- 
brary Supervisor, Dist. No. 1, Whea- 
ton. 

Anna, Stinson Mem. Library. 

Antell, Mrs. Earl S., tr., P. L., Rantoul. 

Appenheim, Edwin, tr., Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

Armstrong, Faith, ref. In., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Arras, Ruth E., br. In., P. L., Belleville. 

Arthur, Alice E., In., P. L., Streator. 
Arzinger, Mrs. Katharine L., In., Twp. 

P. L., Geneseo. 

Ashley, Katherine, 

netka. 


2449 


child. In, P. L., 


asst., P. L., Win- 


Ashley, 
Park. 

Aurora Public Library. 

Aust, Blanche, In., Glenbard H. S. L., 
Glen Ellyn. 

Austin, Josephine, In., 
Park. 

Ayres, Mary A., readers adviser, P. L., 
Oak Park. 

*Ayres, Rev. S. G., Burlington, Vermont. 

*Babcock, Helen S., br. In., South Shore 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Baehr, William, In., Augustana College 
L., Rock Island. 

Bailey, Dorothy, 
Springfield. 

Bailey, Frances W., ref. In., P. L., Au- 
rora. 

Baird, Mrs. Maud E., asst., Monmouth 
College L., Monmouth. 

Baker, Clara M., head cire. dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 

Baker, Ella, In., P. L., Sullivan. 

*Baker, Julia, br. In., Woodlawn Branch, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Baker, Maysel O’H., In., LaSalle-Peru 
Twp. H. S. and J. C. L., LaSalle. 

Ballard, Elizabeth, In., Ida P. L., Belvi- 
dere. ° 

Ballard, Mrs. Louise M., In., Free P. L., 
Chenoa. 

Bamber, Lyle E., In., Natural History 
L., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Banker, Martha, ref. asst., Il. 
Springfield. 

Barickman, Mrs. 
Joliet. 

*Barnett, Otto R., 
Glencoe. 

Barnett, Sherman, tr., P. L., Glencoe. 

Barrington Public Library. 

Barry Public Library. 

*Bassett, Mrs. Jane, In., Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton. 

*Bassett, N. D., pres., Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

*Bassoe, Dr. Peter, 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Raymond W., tr., P. L., Oak 


P. L., Forest 


catlgr., Ill. State L., 


State L., 
Rena M., In, P. L., 


684 Greenleaf Ave., 
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Batavia Township Public Library. 
*Batchelder, Annie, In., Marshall H. S. L., 
Chicago. 
Batchelder, Mildred, 
ist, A.L.A., Chicago. 
Baumann, Mildred E., In., Susan E. 
Wilcox Room, Lincoln L., Springfield. 
Baxter, Mrs. Mary Jane, In., P. L. Ar- 
lington Heights. 
Beale, Hazel I., In, 
Frankfort. 
Beasant, Blanche J., br. In, 
Square Br. P. L., Chicago. 
*Beaton, David, Jr., 1 N. 
Chicago. 
Beatty, Cora M., chief, 
dept., A.L.A., Chicago. 
Becker, Mrs. Eleanor, asst. In., 
Deerfield Twp. P. L., Deerfield. 
Beckwith, Helen, asst., P. L., Glencoe. 
*Beem, Vilda P., In., Reddick’s L., Ot- 
tawa. 

*Beeson, Nella B., readers adviser, P. L., 
Peoria. 

Bellwood Public Library. 

Belous, Esther, sr. asst., Woodlawn Br., 
P.. L., Chicago. 

Benner, Anna, In., Free P. L., Urbana. 

Benton, Eva Faye, In., English Reading 
Room, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Berens, H. A., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Berger, Harriet, asst., P. L. Danville. 


school L. special- 


H. S. L., West 
Davis 
LaSalle St., 
Membership 


West 


Bergmann, Emma, N.Y.A. Library su- 
pervisor, Dist. No. 7, East St. Louis. 


Bernhardt, Caroline, chief accessions 
dept., P. L., Chicago. 

Berry, Mrs. Robert, tr., P. L., Blue Is- 
land. 

Besley, Mrs. F. A., Waukegan. 

Bestow, Fred A., W.P.A. Library Project 
technician, Dist. No. 1, Rockford. 

Biddlecombe, Ida D., child. In. P. L., 
Kewanee. 

*Bidwell, Addison, tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Bigelow, Mary C., asst. In., P. L., Rock- 
ford. Re 

Bignall, Lydia, asst. In., P. L., Marseilles. 

Birkin, Jean, asst., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Black, Dorothy M., ref. asst., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Black, Elizabeth, asst., P. L., Jackson- 
ville. 

Blake, Maud, Austin Pr., P. L., Chicago. 

Blakely, Margaret, In., Ill. College, Jack- 
sonville. 

Bladel, Bessie A., In., 
Island. 

Blanchard, Julia E., In., Wheaton Col- 
lege L., Wheaton. 

Block, Katherine, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Bloomfield, Mrs. Virginia C., A.L.A. 
hdqrs., Chicago. 

Blue Island Public Library. 


H. S. L., Rock 
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Boals, Minnie M., child In., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Boggs, Mrs. Clara F., In. Ira C. Reed 
P. L., LaFayette. 

Bollenbacher, Bernice, In., H. S. L., 
Charleston. 

*Bond, Ethel, assoc. prof., Univ. of Ill. 
L. Se., Urbana. 

Bookshop Bindery, 350 W. Erie St., Chi- 
cago. 

*Booth, Mary J., In., E. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston. 

Borchelt, Louise, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

*Bough, Helen, child. In., Legler Reg. Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Boughner, Don, tr., P. L., Blue Island. 

Bowen, Mrs. F. P., tr., P. L., Savanna. 

Bowers, Mildred, In., Landscape Archi- 
tecture L., Univ. of 11, Urbana. 

Bowman, Mrs. Earl, In., Greig Mem. L., 
Oneida. 

*Boyd, Anne M., assoc. prof., Univ. of Ill. 
L. Se., Urbana. 

Boyle, Mrs. Inger, child. In., P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Bragg, Lena, In., Allerton P. L., Monti- 
cello. 

Brandell, Mrs. Gertrude A., br. In., P. L., 
Evanston. 

Bredehoft, Nellie M., In., Buffalo Twp. 
L., Polo. 

Brengle, Mrs. Julia Lowe, asst., Carne- 
gie P. L., Paris. 

Brennan, Wintress, order In., 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 
Breuchaud, Frances, asst., P. L., Green- 

ville. 

Breuchaud, Virginia, In., P. L., Green- 
ville. ; 
Brieschke, Ruth, asst., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Brookfield Free Public Library. 

Broughton, Beatrice, asst., P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Brown, 
Forest. 

Brown, Dorothy, In., P. L., Kankakee. 

Brown, Lucy, In. Chipman P. L,, 
Momence. 

Brown, Serena, In., Twp. P. L., Sheldon. 

*Browning, Earl W., In., P. L., Peoria. 

Brucker, Mrs. Carolyn I. In, P. L., 
Sterling. 

Bruder, Mildred, Publicity dept., P. L., 
Chicago. 

Bryant, Esther E., catlgr., Il. 
Springfield. 

Bryant, Miles, tr., Matson P. L., Prince- 
ton. 

*Bryce, Jessie M., In., 
Grove. 

Bull, Mary Lois, asst. to director, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 


Bumstead, Mrs. C. M., tr., Allerton P. L., 
Monticello. 


North- 


Arthur H., tr. P. L., River 


State L., 


P. L., Downers 
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Bunn, G. N., tr. Lincoln Library, 
Springfield. 

*Burgmeier, John M., pres., Burgmeier 
Book Binding Co., 1855-1861 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago. 

Burkard, Mrs. Joseph, Freeport. 

Burke, Eleanor, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Burr, Elizabeth, child. In., Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

Burt, Dr. Frank H., tr., Twp. P. L., 
Galva. 

*Burt, Mrs. Paul G., 180 S. Elm S&t., 
Hinsdale. 

*Burwash, Mary Gladys, In., College of 
Agriculture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Busch, Dorothy, In., Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

Bushnell Public Library. 

Bussee, David P., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
330 Ontario St., Chicago. 

*Butland, Mrs. Charles Alexieff, Shang- 
hai, China. 

Cahalane, Edmond P., stud., Training 
Se., P. L., Chicago. 

*Cahill, Walter, 104 S. Michigan, Chi- 
cago. 

Cairo Public Library. 

Cambridge Township Public Library. 

Campbell, Ida L., In., P. L., Pinckney- 
ville. 

Campbell, Marguerite E., In., Chicago 
Medical Sc., 710 S. Wolcott, Chicago. 

Carbondale Public Library. 

Carlinville Public Library. 

Carpentersville Literary and L. Assn. 

*Carqueville, Marshall, 1133 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago. 

Carrithers, Nelle, In., Dominy Mem. L., 
Fairbury. 

Carrollton Public Library. 

Carter, Frances J., Readers’ Bureau, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Carthage Free Public Library. 

Cartwright, C. M., tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Cartwright, Emily H., In., P. L., Oregon. 

Centralia Public Library. 

*Chandler, Frank M., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Charbonneau, Audrey, asst., Reddick’s 
L., Ottawa. 

Charleston, Carnegie Public Library. 

Chestnut, Mrs. Garnet D., In., P. L., Ma- 
son City. 

Chestnut, Sarah O., loan asst., P. L., 
Danville. 


Chiavene, Jeanne, asst., P. L., Streator. 
Chicago Heights Free Public Library. 
Chillicothe, Twp. Public Library. 


Chitwood, G. H., tr., Allerton P. L., Mon- 
ticello. 

Chouffet, Margaret, asst. In., P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Christ, Emma J., ref. In., P. L., Quincy. 

Cicero Public Library. 


Cisco, Willow Branch Twp. Library. 

Clemmons, Mrs. H. B., tr., P. L., Blue 
Island. 

Cline, Goldia, In., P. L., Waverly. 

Clinton, Vespasian Warner Public Li- 
brary. 

Coen, Mrs. Flora G., In, P. L., Lake 
Bluff. 

Collier, Gladys, asst., P. L., Rockford. 

Collings, Judith A., desk asst., P. L,, 
Danville. 

Collins, Mrs. Kathryn S., asst., Stephen 
A. Douglas br. P. L., Chicago. 

Collinsville Memorial Public Library. 

Conover, Elizabeth, ref. asst., Lincoln 
L., Springfield. 

Cook, Bertha, catlgr., P. L., Peoria. 

Cooper, Josephine E., br. In., Montague 
Br., P. L., Rockford. 

Corbett, C. E., tr., Allerton P. L., Mon- 
ticello. 

Corcoran, Margaret, In., Jr. College, 
Springfield. 

Corrigan, Pauline, asst. In., P. L., Free- 
port. 

*Corwine, Eunice, asst., P. L., Lincoln. 

Cosgrave, Pearl Joan, asst. In. St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Cotton, G. W., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Courtney, Ursula M., asst., Stephen A. 
Douglas br., P. L., Chicago. 

Cowdin, Mrs. F. P., In., State Dept. of 
Public Health, Springfield. 

Craig, L. M., Stappenbeck & Craig, 
Bloomington. 

Crawford, Mrs. Sadie M., In, P. L., 
Madison. 

Cress, Jeannette, In., P. L., Hamilton. 

Crook, Dorothy M., N.Y.A. supt., Dist. 
No. 2, Western Springs. 

Crookston, Mary Evalyn, desk chief, 
Lincoln L., Springfield. 

*Crowell, Lucius A., 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Box 1, Chicago. 

Crozier, Mrs. Eva G., asst. In., P. L., 
Glencoe. 

Crusius, Paul N., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Cuchna, Mrs. Rose, In., P. L., Cicero. 

Cully, B. O., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Cummings, E. E., tr.,; P. L., Rockford. 

Cummings, Elizabeth, asst. In., LaSalle- 
Peru Twp. H. S. and J. C. L., LaSalle. 

*Cunningham, Frank S., Randolph and 
Canal Sts., Chicago. 

Curry, Elizabeth A., asst., P. L., Peoria. 

*Curry, Elizabeth B., In., P. L., Kewanee. 


Cushman, Mrs. R. D., tr., P. L., Glencoe. 

Custer, Grace W., child. In., P. L., Rock 
Island. 

Dadant, Valentine, tr., P. L., Hamilton. 

Daley, Betty, child. In., P. L., Belleville. 


Dammeier, Vernell, child. In., P. L., 
Maywood. 


Dangel, W. H., tr., P. L., Oak Park. 
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Danville Public Library. 

Dare, Ruby, In., Greenville College L., 
Greenville. 

*Darlington, Genevieve, In., J. Sterling 
Morton H. S. and Jr. College, Cicero. 

Davenport, May, I1n., Bryant-Bennet 
P. L., Salem. 

Davies, Clara A., chief, Catalog dept., 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 
Davis, Mrs. Arthur, In., Ricker L. of 
Architecture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
Davis, Fleta M., head, Ext. dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 

Davison, Florence M., 
Evanston. 

Dawson, Orcena, catlgr., 
L., Galesburg. 

*Day, Mary B., In., Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. 

Day, Mrs. Wilbur, tr., P. L., Harvey. 

Deadrick, Elizabeth, In., P. L., Carlin- 


asst. P. L., 


Knox College 


ville. 
Deale, H. Vail, asst., Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 


Decatur Public Library. 

Dechman, Ida Mae, asst., P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Decker, Edna W., In. Wright Jr. 
College, 3400 N. Austin Ave., Chicago. 

Delavan, Ayer Public Library. 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

Dennis, Willard K., Adult educ. dept., Il. 
State L., Springfield. 

Dewey, Mrs. Marjorie Lewis, In., P. L., 
Marshall. 

DeWitt, Jessie E., asst., P. L., Rockford. 

Dill, Minnie A., In., P. L., Decatur. 

Dilliard, Irving, tr., Mem. P. L., Collins- 
ville. 

Dillman, Pauline I., In., Jr. College L., 
Joliet. 

Ditto, Rebecca M., In., P. L., LaGrange. 

Dixon, Genevieve, asst., New Trier Twp. 
H. S. L., Winnetka. 

Dixon Public Library. 

Dixon, pres., Board of Trustees, P. L. 

Dixon, sec., Board of Trustees, P. L. 

Doane, Dorothy, asst., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Dobson, Olive, In., P. L., Barrington. 

Donahue, Mrs. Hattie, tr., Summit-Argo 
P. L., Argo. 

Donaldson, May L., In., P. L., Chicago 
Heights. 

Doxsey, Geraldine, asst., 
ford. 

Duggleby, Esther, ref. In., Eastern II. 
State Teachers College L., Charleston. 


Duncan, Mrs. Albert W., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 


P. L., Rock- 


*Duncan, Mrs. George, tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
*Duncan, Mrs. John, tr., Jennie D. 


Hayner L., Alton. 
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*Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In., Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Dundee Twp. Public Library. 

Dwight Public Library. 

*Eaman, Mabel, asst., Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Earle, Mrs. Elsie B., In., 
Plaines. 

East St. Louis Public Library. 

Eaton, Leland, tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 


P. L., Des- 


Eberhardt, Bernice M., catlgr., State 
Hist. L., Springfield. 
Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise B., asst., Jennie 


D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Ebright, Elizabeth J., H. S. ref. In., P. 
L., Kewanee. 

Eckert, Robert, Jr., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Eckhardt, Max, tr., P. L., Belleville. 

Edie, Mrs. Burl, tr., Allerton P. L., Mon- 
ticello. 

Edmison, F. §S., tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Egan, Mary A., In, P. L., Highiand 
Park. 

Egermann, Mary B., In., 
Naperville. 

Eggleston, Mrs. H. H., tr., P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Elmhurst Public Library. 

El Paso Public Library, 
Trustees. 

Ely, Margaret E., In., P. L., Berwyn. 

*Emmerson, Louis L., Mt. Vernon. 

Engels, Mrs. Helen Heatley, Community 
H. S. L., Harvard. 

English, Harold, ed. of pubs., A.L.A., 
Chicago. 

Entorf, W. F., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

*Errett, Mrs. A. W., Jr., tr., P. L., Ke- 
wanee. 

Estes, Grace W., asst., P. L., div., A. L. 
A., Chicago. 

Evans, Cecile, In., Training Sc., W. IIl. 
State Teachers College L., Macomb. 
Evans, Mrs. John W., tr., P. L., Decatur. 

Evanston Public Library. 

Everhart, O. C., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Fairbury, Dominy Memorial Library. 

Fannon, Dorothy, asst., Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

Farquar, Alice, readers’ advisor, P. L., 
Chicago. 

Farr, Lois, In., P. L., Pontiac. 

Feldkamp, Jennie C., asst., Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

*Felt, Anna E., tr., P. L., Galena. 


Nichols L., 


Board of 


Fenneman, Nordica, asst., P. L., Chi- 
cago. 
Ferguson, Bertha M., tr., Jennie D. 


Hayner L., Alton. 
Ferrell, Hortense, tr., P. L., El Paso. 
Fesselmeyer, W. H., Junior Literary 

Guild, New York City. 

Field, Pearl, In., Henry E. Legler Reg. 
Br., P. L., Chicago. 
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Fink, Julia M., In., P. L., Aurora. 

Finson, W. L., tr., Allerton P. L., Mon- 
ticello. 

Fischer, Mary R., asst., P. L., Kewanee. 

Fisher, Louise I., In., H. S. L., Peoria. 

Fisher, Mrs. Sanford D., In, P. L., 
Peoria Heights. 

Fisk, Mrs. Emily Howe, asst., P. L., 
Joliet. 

Flanders, Clover, ref. In., P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Flinn, Helen, asst., P. L., Highland 
Park. 

Fontaine, Everett O., asst. to sec., A.L.A., 
Chicago. 

Forbes, Mrs. J. B., tr., P. L., Oak Park. 

*Forgan, James B., Jr., 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

*Forrester, Mrs. W. W., 4417 Drexel 
Blvd., Chicago. 

*Forstall, Gertrude, 231 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

Foster, Eliza B., chief, Art dept., III. 
State L., Springfield. 

Foster, Virginia, child. In., P. L., Quincy. 

Frank, Lolita, In., Kelly H. S. L., Chi- 
cago. 

Frary, Mrs. Esta G., tr., Adams Mem. 
L., Prophetstown. 

Freeport Public Library. 

*French, Randall, asst. In., John Crerar 
L., Chicago. 

Fristad, Alma, asst., P. L., Rockford. 

Fulwider, L. A., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Gaddis, Henry, tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Gaddis, Marjorie, asst., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Gale, Ellen, In. emeritus, P. L., Rock 
Island. 

Galena Free public Library. 

Galesburg Public Library. 

*Gallagher, David, Highland Park. 

*Gallagher, M. F., tr., P. L., Highland 
Park. 

Galva Township Public Library. 

*Gardiner, Mabel F., asst. In., Garrett 
Biblical Inst. L., Evanston. 

*Garnett, J. B., tr., P. L., Highland Park. 


Garrett, Fern, chief, Ref. dept., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Garver, Willia K., order In., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Gassman, I. P., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

*Gaylord, H. J., 155 Gifford St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Geneseo Township Public Library. 

Geneva Township Public Library. 

Gibson, Hamilton, tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Gill, Erna K., In., P. L., Arcola. 

Gillett, Theresa, catlgr., Univ. of Ill. L., 

Urbana. 
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Gilmore, Sylvia C., In., Browsing room, 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Gingles, Mrs. Hope White, child. In., 
P. L., Moline. 

Glasgow, Stella, In., P. L., Lake Forest. 

Glen Ellyn Free Public Library. 

Glencoe Public Library. 

Glenview Public Library. 

Goessling, Vera, In., Twp. H. S. L., Cen- 
tralia. 


*Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl E., br. In., Cornell 


Square Br., P. L., Chicago. 

Goodale, Mrs. Eva E., In., Twp. P. L., 
Galva. 

Goodwillie, Herrick R., tr., P. L., River 
Forest. 

Gordan, Lenore M., child. In., N. Il. 
State Teachers College L., DeKalb. 

Graham, Evelyn, tr., Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

Grant, Isabelle F., In., 17th Century 
Book Room, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Grant, Mrs. J. A., tr., P. L., Glencoe. 

Graver, Lois, asst., P. L., Evanston. 


*Gray, Blanche, In., P. L., Mattoon. 


Greer, Agnes F. P., director of training, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Gregory, Ruth W., asst. In., P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 

Greison, A. M., tr., P. L., Savanna. 

Greve, Hattie L., In., Twp. P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 

xridley Public Library. 

Grieve, Jesselyn, In., Twp. H. S., Belle- 
ville. 

Groves, Elizabeth A., asst. in charge of 
children’s books, A.L.A. Booklist, Chi- 
cago. 

Guinn, Lillian M., In., Bradley Polytech. 
Inst. L., Peoria. 

Gumbart, L. F., tr., P. L., Macomb. 

Haase, Mrs. Helen K., In., P. L., Pekin. 

Hackett, Mrs. L. O., tr., P. L., Tuscola. 

*Hackman, Henry E., 1304 Bluff St., 
Peru. 

*Hagey, John F., 38 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago. 

Halbert, Mary L., asst., P. L., Belleville. 

*Hall, Arthur R., 231 S. LaSalle, Chi- 


cago. 

*Hamill, Alfred E., 208 S. LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. 

Hamilton Public Library. 

Hanes, Jeanne, loan asst., P. L., Dan- 
ville. 

Hanna, Margaret M., In., P. L., Normal. 

Hanna, Mrs. Mary L., In., P. L., Flora. 

Hanson, Mrs. Carrie, In., P. L., Stock- 
ton. 

Hanson, Vernon, tr., P. L., Hinsdale. 

Hardin, Ruth, exchange asst., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Harnau, Florence, asst., P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
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Harnden, May, child. In., S. br. P. L,, 
Oak Park. 

Harridge, Grace P., sr. asst., Woodlawn 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Harrisburg, Mitchell-Carnegie Public Li- 
brary. 

Harrison, Margaret A., asst., Loan dept., 
P. L., Decatur. 

Hart, Fay, In., Wheeler L., S. Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Carbondale. 

Hart, Lottie E., In., P. L., Palatine. 

Harvey, Mrs. Marguerite B., In., P. L., 
Washington. 

Harvey Public Library. 

Haskins, Raymond G., tr., P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Hauck, Helen, In., Blackburn College L., 
Carlinville. 

Haug, Ethel, asst., P. L., Paris. 

Hauser, Vera, In., P. L., Lena. 

Havenhill, Lillian, In., H. S. L., Jack- 
sonville. 

Havighurst, Miriam, In., P. L., Batavia. 

Hawkins, Katie Lu., In., P. L., Geneva. 

Hayward, Mrs. Oscar, tr., P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Heenan, Mrs. Jessie B. tr, P. L., 
Streator. 

Heicke, Dorothy, catlgr., Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Heileman, Mrs. Edith, tr., P. L., Forest 
Park. 

Heindel, John H., tr., P. L., River 
Forest. 

Helmick, Helen, In., P. L., Lockport. 

Hemphill, Mrs. Victor, tr., P. L., Carlin- 
ville. 

*Hendee, Cora, In., P. L., Glen Ridge, 
N. J. 
*Henderson, Fanchon, br. In., Albany 
Park Br., P. L., Chicago. . 
*Henderson, Thomas B. G., 231 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Hennessy, Nellie M., child. In, P. L., 
Joliet. 

Henning, Mrs. Maud E., In., Little Rock 
Twp., P. L., Plano. 

Henrikson, Mrs. Eleanor, tr., P. L., 
Rockford. 

*Herr, Mary E., In., Girls Latin School, 
Chicago. 

Herr, Mrs. V. A., Sr., tr., Mem. P. L., 
Collinsville. 

*Herschel, Paul E., tr., P. L., Peoria. 

Hertzberg, Ernst & Sons, Chicago. 


*Hertzberg, Ernest, pres., Hertzberg 
Bindery, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Herzog, Mary, Quincy. 
Hewes, Mary E., In., P. L., Winnetka. 
Hiatt, Dorothy, In., P. L., Jacksonville. 


High, Mrs. Vernie, tr., P. L. Blue 
Island. 


Highland, Louis Latzer Mem. Library. 
Highland Park Public Library. 
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Hilboldt, Elizabeth, asst., P. L., Cairo. 

Hildredth, Mrs. C. F., tr., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Hiler, Eila, asst., P. L., Knoxville. 

Hill, Mrs. H. L., tr., P. L., Silvis. 

Hill, Vivian, In., Carnegie P. L., Litch- 
field. 

Hillsboro Public Library. 

Hines, Stanley, tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Hinsdale Public Library. 

Hinshaw, Bernice, In., H. S., Carrollton. 

*Hoadley, Clara, Streator. 

Hoban, Mrs. Mildred B., In., Summit- 
Argo P. L., Argo. 

Hoffman, Lillian, W.P.A. supervising In., 
Jefferson Co., Mt. Vernon. 

Holbrook, Frances E., In., P. L., Park 


Ridge. 
Holcomb, Helen, asst. catlgr., P. L., 
Evanston. 


Hole, Miriam, In., H. S., Ottawa. 

Holway, Irene, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Homewood Public Library. 

Honeywell, Mrs. Mary, tr, P. L.,, 
Hoopeston. 

Hoopeston Public Library. 

Hopkins, Orpha F., asst. In., P. L., Cen- 
tralia. 
Hostetter, Anita, sec., Bd. of Education 
for Librarianship, A.L.A., Chicago. 
Hostetter, Marie M., asst. prof., Univ. 
of Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Houchens, Josie B., binding In., Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Houghton, Marjorie, asst., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Houser, Mrs. Minnie R., In., Lincoln 
College L., Lincoln. 

Housley, Guy, tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Hubbell, Jane P., In, P. L., Rockford. 

Huddle, Mary Alice, asst., P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Hughes, Edward J., Secretary of State 
and State Librarian, Springfield. 

Hughes, Ruth P., In., P. L., Freeport. 

Hughlett, Anna, In., P. L., Galena. 

Hull, Gladys V., asst., P. L., Aurora. 

“Hummer, Wayne, LaSalle. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. S., tr., P. L., DeKalb. 

*Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Mass. 

Hussey, Mary A., In., Community H. &., 
Monticello. 

Hutchens, Beulah, Olney. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta, In. P. L., 
Morris. 

Hutchinson, Paul, tr., P. L., Winnetka. 

Hyatt, Katharine, In., W.P.A. District 5, 
McLeansboro. 

Irwin, Mrs. David D., tr., P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Jackson, Anne Wakely, In., Ill. Se. for 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

*Jackson, Fanny R., In., W. Ill. State 
Teachers College, Macomb. 

Jackson, Rosa, In., P. L., Rushville. 


mere 
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Jacksonville, 
brary. 

Jacksonville Public Library. 

Jameson, Inez, tr., Free P. L., Urbana. 


MacMurray College Li- 


Jenkins, Katharine E., In. P. L., El 
Paso. 

Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z., tr, P. L., 
Lake Bluff. 


Jenks, Jessie, in charge of Adult educ. 
dept., Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Jennings, Mrs. Mary, P. L., Thebes. 

Joeckel, C. B., Graduate L. Se., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago. 

Joens, John C., tr., P. L., Blue Island. 

Johnson, Alice Sarah, ref. In., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Johnson, Carol, asst., P. L., Moline. 

Johnson, Edith Aldrea, asst., East Bluff 
Br. P. L., Peoria. 

Johnson, Elinor, asst., P. L., Moline. 

Johnson, Elizabeth, asst., P. L., Jack- 
sonville. 

Johnson, Florence D., In., P. L., Orion. 


Johnson, Lois, In., H. S. L., Liberty- 
ville. 

Johnson, Louise C., asst., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Johnson, Mrs. Mildred, asst., P. L., Mo- 
line. 


Jones, Lillian, In., P. L., Villa Grove. 

Judd, Grace, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Judson, James M., tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Juhlin, Thelma, asst., P. L., Wood River. 

Jutton, Emma R., loan In., Univ. of II. 
L., Urbana. 

*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F., tr., 

Mem. P. L., Highland. 

Kane, Mrs. Ruth H., catlgr., Ill. 
L., Springfield. 

Kankakee Public Library. 

Karraker, Mrs. Bernice W., field visitor, 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Kaufman, Geraldine, catlgr., Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Keene, Mary G., ref. In., P. L., East St. 
Louis. 

Keenleyside, Mrs. Marjorie C., In., Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. College, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 

Kelley, Edna Irene, child. In., Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 

Kelly, Clara C., In., Sabin H. S. L., 2216 
Hirsch St., Chicago. 

Kendall, N. H., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

*Kent, Lillian, In., Vespasian Warner P. 
L., Clinton. 

Kepler, Lucy, head, Period. div., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Kerley, Ruby, asst. In., S. IIL. 
Normal Univ.,: Carbondale. 

Kerr, Mildred, asst. In., Il]. State Normal 
Univ., Normal. 

Kerr, Mrs. Thera B., child. In., 
Aurora. 


Louis Latzer, 


State 


State 


r> Ris 
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Ketcham, Florence L., asst., P. L., Joliet. 
Kewanee Township Public Library. 


Kimes, Bertha M., asst. In, P. L, 
Streator. 

King, Elizabeth M., catlgr., P. L., Chi- 
cago. 

Kinney, Mary R., instructor, Univ. of 


Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Kissinger, Eloise D., ref. asst., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

*Kitchell, Howell W., 231 S. LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. 

Kizer, Mrs. Claude R., tr., P. L., Silvis. 

Klein, E. Louise, child. In., P. L., Park 
Ridge. 

Knaus, Mrs. George H., tr., P. L., River 


Forest. 

Knickerbocker, Carrie, tr., P. L., Blue 
Island. 

Knight, Mrs. Lola, asst., P. L., Mt. Ver- 
non. 


Knuth, Edmund R., tr., P. L., Decatur. 

Koch, Dr. Theodore W., In., North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Kocher, Helen, In., Edward Abbott 
School, Elgin. 

Kohner, Max, tr., Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville. 

Kosek, Anna A., asst. In., Ill. State His- 
torical L., Springfield. 

Koubek, Joseph F., tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Kowalsky, Mabel E., asst., P. L., Deca- 
tur. 

Kraft, Mildred, In., P. L., Venice. 

Kramer, Evalene V., In., Univ. H. S. L., 
Urbana. 

Krapp, Esther, child. In., P. L., Moline. 

Kratz, Ethel G., In., P. L., Champaign. 

*Krause, Louise B., In., Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

Krieg, Amelia, asst. director, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Krieger, Mrs. W. M., tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

*Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 

Krum, Charlotte, In., Avery Coonley 
School, Downers Grove. 

Kuhlo, Elizabeth, In., Junior H. S. L., 
Quincy. 
*Lacey, Mrs. 

Ohio. 
Lafayette, Ira C., Reed Public Library. 
LaGrange Public Library. 

Lake Bluff Public Library. 
Lake Forest Public Library. 


Lanquist, Ada M., In. Stephen A. 
Douglas br. P. L., Chicago. 

*Lansden, Effie A., In., P. L., Cairo. 

Larmon, Margaret E., asst., P. L., Deca- 
tur. 

Larson, Mrs. 
Chicago. 


Mae Hessler, Springfield, 


Emily T., catlgr., P. L., 
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*Latzer, Alice, tr., Louis Latzer Mem. 
P. L., Highland. 

Laursen, Allan R., In., Il. 
Univ., Bloomington. 

Lawrence, Margaret, asst. In., Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 

Lee, Lucile, asst. In. Waukegan Twp. 
H. S. L., Waukegan. 

Leek, Mary, asst., P. L., Decatur. 

*Leggett, William F., tr., P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Lemke, Rev. Andrew B., tr., Matson 
P. L., Princeton. 

Lenth, Mrs. Ruth A., asst., Schools dept., 
P. L., Chicago. 

*Levin, Nathan R., asst. In. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 

Levis, Mrs. R. H., tr., Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton. 

Lewis, Leora J., Compton & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Lewis, M. Genevieve, ref. In., P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Lexington, Smith Library. 

Libbey, Eleanor, In., New Trier Twp. 
H. S. L., Winnetka. 

Libertyville, Cook Memorial Library. 

*Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlgr., Univ. of IIl. 
L., Urbana. 

Lies, Mrs. Harriet Sherland, br. In., C. 
M. Bardwell Br. P. L., Aurora. 

Lignoul, Margaret, asst. In, P. L., 
Granite City. 

Lind, Mrs. Carol C., asst., Ill. State Hist. 
L., Springfield. 

Lind, Julia, br. supervisor, P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

List, Virginia, asst., P. L., Streator. 

Litchfield, Carnegie Public Library. 

Lloyd, Mrs. Cora, In., P. L., Atkinson. 

Lockport Twp. Public Library. 

Loeffler, Elizabeth, In., Olney Twp. H. S. 
L., Olney. 

Lohrer, Alice, In., H. S. L., Hinsdale. 

Long, Agnes, field visitor, Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 

Long, Alice Mae, asst., Collections dept., 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Long, Mrs. Bernita, In., College of Law, 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Lord, John, tr., P. L., Hinsdale. 

Lottmann, Mrs. Mary E., In., Woodruff 
Senior H. S. L., Peoria. 

Lovell, Kenneth G., tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

*Lowden, Frank O., Sinnissippi Farm, 
Oregon. 

Lusk, George W., tr., P. L., Peoria 
Heights. 

*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell, Down- 
ers Grove. 

*McAdams, Mrs. John D., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayer L., Alton. 

McBarron, Henry W., tr., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 


Wesleyan 
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McBean, Mrs. Dilla, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

McBride, Mrs. Robert P., tr. P. L,, 
Aledo. 

McCay, Harriet E., child. In, P. L., 
River Forest. 

McCoy, Mary E., In., Monmouth College 
L., Monmouth. 

McCoy, Ralph E., ed. of pubs., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

McDiarmid, E. W., Jr., assoc., Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

McDonald, Mrs. Olive, In., P. L., East 
Alton. 

McFall, Mrs. Ruth G., asst., P. L., Ke- 
wanee. 

McGalliard, asst., In. P. L., Granite 
City. 

McGary, Mrs. Paul J., tr., P. L., Elm- 
hurst. 

McGuire, Vereta, asst. In., P. L., Cham- 
paign. 

*McKay, Elsie, In., P. L., Oak Park. 

McLaren, Anne V., In. Girl’s Latin 
School, 59 E. Scott St., Chicago. 

McLaughlin, Bernadine, br. In., Pullman 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

McLaughlin, Blanche, asst., Auburn 
Park Br. P. L., Chicago. 

McMahon, Eva, In., N. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb. 

McMahon, Grace, In., P. L., Glen Ellyn. 

McMullen, C. Haynes, ref. asst., Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

McNamara, Hazel, In., Henry C. Adams 
Mem. L., Prophetstown. 

Macomb Public Library. 

Maddox, Maude, asst., Vespasian War- 
ner L., Clinton. 

Mahoney, Rev. Edward, In., St. Bede 
College, Peru. 

Mailander, Mrs. Edna L., tr., Allerton 
P. L., Monticello. 

*Malone, James Eugene, Jr., LaSalle. 

Mann, Mrs. Edith, tr., Summit-Argo P. 
L., Argo. 

Manning, Mrs. Eleanor B., In. P. L., 
Quincy. 

Marks, Mrs. Jessie W., Deposits dept., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Marsh, Florence E., In., P. L., Marseilles. 

Marshall, Mrs. Margaret M., tr., Sum- 
mit-Argo P. L., Argo. 

Martin, Mrs. Clyde L., In., P. L., Dwight. 

Martin, Lois, asst. catlgr., Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 

Martin, Lowell, Graduate L. Sc., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago. 

Mason, Mrs. S. E., tr., P. L., Savanna. 

Mason City Public Library. 

Mather, Rose, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

*Maynard, Helen, tr., P. L., Glenview. 

Maywood Public Library. 

*Maze, Adele H., Br. In., P. L., Oak Park. 
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Meharry, Emma, In., Carnegie P. L., 
Paxton. 

Mellinger, Louise, asst., Free P. L., Chi- 
cago Heights. 

Mendota, Graves Public Library. 
*Menz, Mrs. J. B., tr., Louis Latzer Mem. 
P. L., Highland. 

Merrill, Julia, chief, P. L. div., A.L.A., 
Chicago. 

Merry, Hazel, In., Wells H. S. L., 936 
Ashland Ave., Chicago. 

Metcalf, Frances, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Metcalf, Mary, In., P. L., Metropolis. 

Metropolis Public Library. 

Metz, Jane, asst., P. L., Winnetka. 

Mezger, W. L., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Michaelsen, Charlotte, In., Thornton 
Twp. H. S., Harvey. 

Micina, Sister M., Villa Nazareth H. S., 
DesPlaines. 

Milam, Carl H., sec., A.L.A., Chicago. 

Milford Twp. Public Library. 

Miller, Elizabeth, br. In. P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Mills, Ruth, asst., Order dept., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr., 1120 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 

Minter, Mrs. Emily M., In., P. L., De- 
Kalb. 

Mitchell, Mrs. John T., In., Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel, 709 College, 
Wheaton. 

Moderwell, Mabel C., cire. asst., P. L., 
Chicago. 

Mohan, J. J., tr., P. L., Streator. 

Mohr, Mrs. Eunice C., In., Journalism 
L., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Moline Public Library. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Louise, In., P. L., 
Mansfield. 
*Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr., P. L., Peoria. 
Montgomery, Ruth, In., P. L., Havana. 
Moon, Frauncie, In., School for the 
Blind, Jacksonville. 

Morris, Cora Belle, In., Carnegie P. L.., 
Olney. 

Morris, Gertrude, In., Twp. H. S. L., 
DuQuoin. 

Morrison, Odell Public Library. 

Morse, Gertrude W., child. In., P. L., 
Evanston. 

*Mose, Einar, ref. In., John Crerar L., 
Chicago. 


Mosser, Oliver D., tr., P. L., Glencoe. 


Mostyn, James M., tr., Summit-Argo 
P. L., Argo. 


Mt. Sterling Public Library. 
Mt. Vernon Public Library. 
Mourek, Anton P., tr., P. L., Cicero. 


Moyer, Florence M., asst., P. L., Oak 
Park. 
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Moyer, Mary E., asst. catlgr., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Mueller, Leta B., asst., P. L., Freeport. 

Mueller, William E., tr., P. L., Decatur. 

Mulberry, Mrs. Catherine, pres., Ill. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
9345 S. Winchester Ave., Chicago. 

Murray, Grace, In., P. L., Jacksonville. 

Murray, Howell W., Highland Park. 

Murray, Mrs. Mildred Surratt, In., P. L., 
Vandalia. 

Myers, Walter E., ref. asst., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Nagel, Katharine, asst., P. L., Galena. 

Naperville, The Nichols Library. 

Natzke, Celia, In., Community H. S. L., 
Downers Grove. 

Nearhood, Reva, loan asst., Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 

Neil, Alice A., asst. In., Armour Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. 

Nelson, Dorotha, In., Parlin P. L., Can- 
ton. 

Nelson, Forrest, asst., Cire. records 
dept., Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Nelson, Jean, In., Watseka Community 
H. S., Watseka. 

Neptune, Katherine, asst. In., N. Il. 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Neumann, Mary-Louise, In., H. S. L., 
Monmouth. 

Newhall, John, tr., P. L., Glencoe. 

Newlin, Mrs. Vera C., In., Carnegie P. 
L., Robinson. 

Nichol, Florence M., loan In., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 


*Nickols, D. F., mgr., Ill. Pupil’s Read- 


ing Circle, Lincoln. 

Niles Center Free Public Library. 

Noble, Mrs. Reuben, tr., Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

Norman, Oscar E., In., Peoples Gas, 
Light and Coke Co. L., Chicago. 

North Chicago Public Library. 

Norton, Margaret, chief, Archives div., 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Novak, Joseph F., tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Oak Park Public Library. 

Oakes, Charlotte, asst., P. L., Decatur. 

Odell Public Library. 

O’Fallon, Woman’s Club Public Library. 


*Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, tr., P. L., Evanston. 


Olin, Mrs. F. W., tr., Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton. 

Olney, Carnegie Public Library. 

Olson, Marjorie, asst., P. L., Kewanee. 


*Olson, Nelle A., supervisor of sc. libra- 


ries, P. schools, WinnetKa. 
Olsson, H. L., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 


“Osborne, Julia S., Wisconsin. 


Osmotherly, Sue, asst. In., P. L., Win- 
netKa. 

Otis, Peggy, catlgr., P. L., Moline. 

Ottawa, Reddick’s Public Library. 

Packard, Jeanette, asst., P. L., Freeport. 
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Packard, Louise, hospital In., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Paddock, Porter, tr., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field. 

Paget, 
ford. 

Palatine Public Library. 

Pannell, Mrs. Lucile, 831 Wolfram St., 
Chicago. 

Parham, Nellie E., In., Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Parks, Mrs. Nannie G., In., Carnegie P. 
L., Marion. 

Parson, S. F., tr., P. L., DeKalb. 

Patterson, Mrs. James, P. L., Galesburg. 

Patton, E. Margaret, In., Louis Latzer 
P. L., Highland. 

Pearce, Marie E., asst. In., Wells H. S. L., 
936 Ashland Ave., Chicago. 

Peard, Leota A., In., P. L., Wyoming. 

Pearse, Langdon, tr., P. L., Winnetka. 

Peck, Amy E., asst., P. L., Chicago. 

Peoria Public Library. 

Perdue, Leone, In., P. L., Macon. 

Perrin, Laura, In., P. L., Waukegan. 

Pervier, Inez M., In., P. L., Sheffield. 

Peterson, John T., tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Phelps, Rose, assoc., Univ. of Ill. L. Se., 
Urbana. 

Phillips, Margaret E., In,, 
County, P. L., Monmouth. 
Phillips, W. I. Library Bureau Div., 

Remington Rand, Inc., Chicago. 
Pickler, Mrs. Lee C., In., Sallie Logan 
P. L., Murphysboro. 
Pierce, Nellie M., asst. In., P. L., Joliet. 
*Pittman, Margaret Lee, In., P. L., Mt. 
Vernon. 
Plain, Eleanor, In., P. L., Aurora. 
Plotnicky, Mrs. Gertrude A., asst. In., 
Ill. State Normal Univ. L., Normal. 
Plucinski, Mrs. Celia, tr., Summit-Argo 
P. L., Argo. 

Pollock, Ruth L., catlgr., P. L., Decatur. 

Polo, Buffalo Twp. Public Library. 

Pontiac Public Library. 

Poppleton, R. B., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Powers, Margaret, asst. In., P. L., De- 
Kalb. 

Prag, Hilda, In., Talcott Free L., Rock- 
ton. 

Prendergast, Mrs. Virginia H., In., Mce- 
Coy Mem. L., McLeansboro. 

*Price, Anna May, 1545 Washington Ave., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Priestman, L. L., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Princeton, Matson Public Library. 

Princeville Public Library. 

Proctor, Joseph L., tr., P. L., Aledo. 


Mrs. Mildred, tr., P. L., Rock- 


Warren 


Prophetstown, Henry C. Adams Me- 
morial Library. 

Prouty, Mrs. Carrie Burr, tr. P. L., 
Winnetka. 

Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., tr., P. L., Chi- 
cago. 
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Qualls, LeRoy L., asst., 
Univ. of lll. L., Urbana. 

Quincy, Free Public Library. 

Quinlivan, May C., asst., P. L., Quincy. 

Quinn, Matie K., cire. asst. P. L., 
Aurora. 

Rabjohns, Aileen A., catlgr., III. 
L., Springfield. 

Radesinsky, Helen, asst., Stephen A. 
Douglas Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Raines, Mrs. 8. E., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

*Randle, Mrs. Charles H., 4339 Drexel 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Rankin, Relda E., asst. In., P. L., Pekin. 

Raub, Mrs. Nellie T., Westville H. S., 
Westville. 

Rauwolf, F. X., tr., P. L., Blue Island. 

Ray, Mrs. Luella, tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Reber, Vivian M., supt., W.P.A. L. Proj- 
ect, P. L., Elmwood Park. 

Reed, Jessie E., In., Frederick H. Hild 
Reg. Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Reef, Mrs. E. W., tr., P. L., Carbondale. 

Reese, Rosetta, In., Skokie Sc., Win- 
netkKa. 

Reeves, Mrs. Edwina, br. In., E. Br., P. 
L., Aurora. 

Reinhardt, Arno W., tr., 
ford. 

Reiss, Anna D., tr., P. L., Belleville. 

Reuss, Ruth, br. In., Abraham Lincoln 
Br. P. L., Aurora. 

Reyling, Rev. August, In., Quincy Col- 
lege L., Quincy. 

Reynolds, Community Library. 

Rice, Mrs. Helen G., In., P. L., Harris- 
burg. 

Riley, Mildred R., child. In., Woodlawn 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

*Rinaker, Samuel M., 231 S. 
Chicago. 

Ringering, Leona, In., Flagg Twp. P. L., 
Rochelle. 

Ringier, Elizabeth, asst., P. L., Moline. 

*Ritter, Clement V., publisher and book- 
seller, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

River Forest Public Library. 

River Forest, Rosary College Library. 

Riverside Public Library. 

*Roberts, Elizabeth E., 1255 N. State St., 
Chicago. 

*Robertson, Eleanor M., asst. 
Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana. 

Robinson, Agnes M., In. emerita, Mat- 
son P. L., Princeton. 

*Robinson, Lydia G., ed. of pubs., P. L., 
Chicago. 

Robinson, Township Carnegie Library. 

Rochelle, Flagg Township Library. 

Rockford Public Library. 

Rock Island Public Library. 

Roden, Carl B., In., P. L., Chicago. 


Rogers, Mrs. George, tr., P. L., 
bridge. 


Order dept., 


State 


P. L., Rock- 


LaSalle, 


cat. In., 


Cam- 
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Rogers, Helene H., asst. state In., IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

Roper, Elizabeth J., asst., P. L., Peoria. 

*Rose, Sister Mary, In., St. Xavier Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Rose, Myrtle, tr.. Twp. P. L., Savanna. 

Rossell, Beatrice S., ed, A.L.A. Bul., 
Chicago. 

Rouse, Mrs. Delbert, tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Rowe, Mary J. instructor, L. Sc., Ro- 
sary College, River Forest. 

Rue, Eloise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In., Carnegie 
P. L., Paris. 

Russell, Virginia, asst., J. Sterling Mor- 
ton H. S. L., Cicero. 

Ryan, Charlotte, chief, Ext. service, Il. 
State L., Springfield. 

Ryan, Felicia Mary, br. In., Lincoln Br. 
L., P. L., Peoria. 

Sabel, Dorothy, sr. asst., Woodlawn Br. 
P. L., Chicago. 

St. Charles Public Library. 

Salem, Bryan-Bennet Library. 

Sandy, G. H., head, Exchange div., 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Sansburn, William A., asst., Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 

Sassetti, George, tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Sattley, Helen, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Saunders, Mrs. Ella M., br. In., Black- 
stone Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Savanna Township Public Library. 

Saville, Mildred M., supt., W.P.A. L. 
Project, Monmouth. 

*Schaffer, John C., 211 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago. 

Scheffler, Emma, catlgr., Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 

Schersten, A. F., tr., P. L., Rock Island. 

Schlagenhauf, Caroline, asst. P. L., 
Quincy. 

Schlosser, Genevieve, asst., P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 

Schmitt, Mrs. Emil, tr., P. L., Blue 
Island. 

Schocker, Elsie, In., P. L., Rock Island. 

Schroeder, Mrs. Sarah, asst. In., P. L., 
Granite City. 

Schumacher, Dorothy, In., Lane H. S. L., 
2501 W. Addison, Chicago. 

Schumacher, Henry C., tr., P. L., Elm- 
hurst. 

Scott, Dorothy, head, Circulation dept., 
P. L., Moline. 

Scott, Willis, tr., P. L., Glencoe. 

‘Sears, Rose R., ref. In., Virginia L., 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 


Seegar, Hallie J., In., P. L., Beardstown. 

Seely, Mary Louise, catlgr., Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Seibel, G. P., tr., Matson P. L., Prince- 
ton. 
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Seiwell, Sara Belle, In., P. L., Danville. 

Severson, Mrs. James, tr., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Sexton, Meta M., catlgr., Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Shadel, Helen S., In., P. L., Pittsfield. 

*Shanesy, Ralph D., tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Shanesy, Mrs. R. D., 2414 Pioneer Rd., 
Evanston. 

Sharp, Jean, In., Rockford College L., 
Rockford. 

Shaw, Margaret, child. In., E. Bluff 
Br., P. L., Peoria. 

Shea, Agatha, director of child. work, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Sheffield Public Library. 

Shelbyville Free Public Library. 

Shilling, Franklin W., tr., P. L., De- 
catur. 

Sibert, L. D., New Method Book Bind- 
ery, Inc., Jacksonville. 

Signor, Nelle M., In., History and Po- 
litical Science Graduate reading 
room, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Silvis Public Library. 

*Simpson, Frances, Urbana. 

Simpson, Herbert S., tr., P. L., Evan- 
ston. 

Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria. 

Singleton, Mildred, assoc., Univ. of Ill. L. 
Se., Urbana. 

*Skogh, Harriet M., chief, Gen. ref., III. 
State L., Springfield. 

Slominski, Joseph, tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Smith, Annabel, L., chief, Circ. records, 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Smith, Mrs. Bethania M., Urbana. 

Smith, Edward F., In., Lewis Institute 
L., Chicago. 

*Smith, Eunice C., tr., Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton. 

Smith, Margie, asst., P. L., Cairo. 

Smith, May E., catlgr., E. Ill. State 
Teachers College L., Charleston. 

Smith, Nelle M., In., P. L., Petersburg. 

Snyder, Fanny, P. L., Peru. 


Snyder, Helen L., child. In., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Snyder, Mildred, W.P.A. library tech- 
nician, Dist. No. 6, Springfield. 

Southwick, Lillie E., In., P. L., Hoopes- 
ton. 

Speer, Eunice, loan asst., Univ. of III. 
L., Urbana. : 

Spofford, Walter R., In., University 
Club, Chicago. 

Springfield, Illinois State Historical 
Library. 

Springfield, Illinois State Library. 

Springfield, The Lincoln Library. 

*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., In., P. L., Gran- 
ite City. 
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*Stappenbeck, William, bookbinder, 
Bloomington. 

Starke, Aubrey H., tr., P. L., Centralia. 

Starr, Lucie M., asst. In., Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria. 

*Stechert, G. E. & Co., New York City 
(Perpetual). 

Steele, Nell, In., Armour Inst. of Tech., 
Chicago. 

Steiner, Pauline, stud. asst., Education 
reading room, Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana. 

*Steuernagel, Bella, In., P. L., Belleville. 

Stevens, Ruth H., child. In., P. L., Cen- 
tralia. 

*Stonemetz, Lila L., In., P. L., Fairfield. 

*Stoos, Mrs. Juanita Engstrand, Naper- 
ville. 

Stoughton, Bertha, In., Twp. L., Cam- 
bridge. 

Strait, Delphine, child. In., Reddicks L. 
Ottawa. 

Strand, Ruth, In., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Stransky, F. U., tr., P. L., Savanna. 

Streator Public Library. 

Stukenberg, A. J., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Sturgeon, Mrs. Ida L., In, P. L., Ma- 
comb. 

*Suhy, W. T., New Method Book Bind- 
ery, Jacksonville. 

Swanlund, Mrs. Maybelle L., In., Helen 
M. Plum Mem. L., Lombard. 

*Swanson, Minnie M., In., Twp. P. L., 
Augusta. 

*Swift, Harold H., Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sycamore Public Library. 

*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey, Urbana. 

Taylor, Mrs. Earl, tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mary Waldo, In., Elizabeth 
McCormick Mem. Fund, Chicago. 

*Teal, Wm., 457 Villa St., Elgin. 

Teare, Dorothy, In., Deerfield-Shields 
H. S. L., Highland Park. 

Tedrow, C. D., tr., Matson P. L., Prince- 
ton. 

Teitge, Virginia, In., Ella Flagg Young 
room, P. L., Chicago. 

Thiel, Harry F., tr., P. L., Oak Park. 

Thomas, Betty, asst., P. L., Winnetka. 

Thompson, Sadie, Period. and Binding 
dept., Northwestern Univ. L., Evan- 
ston. 

Thomson, Vivian, In., Twp. H. S. L., 
Junior bldg., Waukegan. 

Tillson, George W., tr., P. L., LaGrange. 

Timmerman, Hazel, chief, Personnel 
div., A.L.A., Chicago. 

Tjaden, Mrs. John C., tr., P. L., East 
Peoria. 

Tobias, Mrs. Grace P., asst. In., P. L., 
Chicago Heights. 

Tod, Ida F., In., Education, Philosophy 
and Psychology reading room, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 
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Toledo, Sumpter, Twp. Public Library. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., tr., P. L., 
Evanston. 

Toulon Public Library. 

Tremont, Esther Washburn Public Li- 
brary. 

Trotier, Arnold H., cat. In., Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 

Troxel, Wilma, In., College of Medicine 
L., Univ. of Ill, 1853 W. Polk St., 
Chicago. 

Tryon, Ardella K., P. L., Waukegan. 

Tyler, Mrs. Alfred, tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Tyrrell, Mrs. G. H., tr, P. L., River 
Forest. 

Uehrke, John C., tr., P. L., Blue Island. 

Underwood, Maude, first asst., P. L., 
Belleville. 

Urbana Free Library. 

Ursula, Sister M., In., Marquette H. S., 
Alton. 

*Utley, George B., In., Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 

*Valters, W. F., bookbinder, 5044 N. 
Menard St., Chicago. 

VanDervolgan, Mrs. Bessie M., asst. Twp. 
P. L., Batavia. 

Van Duzer, Edith, asst., P. L., Rockford. 

Van Ness, Thelma J., asst. In., Withers 
P. L., Blomington. 

*Ver Nooy, Winifred, head, Ref. dept., 
Univ. of Chicago Libraries, Chicago. 

Vetter, Agnes R., In., Farragut H. S. L., 
2345 S. Christiana Ave., Chicago. 

Vidler, Fanny, In., P. L., Pana. 

Vinton, Margaret E., asst., Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, A.L.A., Chi- 
cago. 

Virden Public Library. 

Volk, Mrs. Sarah J., In., Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home, Quincy. 

Vosper, Zaidee B., ed. The Booklist, 
A.L.A., Chicago. 

Wagner, Mrs. Frederick, tr., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Walczak, Ray, tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Walker, C. L., tr., P. L., River Forest. 

Walker, Mrs. Harold, tr., Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

Walker, Katherine, asst., James Milli- 
kin Univ. L., Decatur. 

Waller, Josephine, N.Y.A., dist. library 
supervisor, Benton. 

Waller, Katherine, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Ward, Mary L., In., Odell P. L., Morri- 
son. 


Warren, May, tr., P. L., Mansfield. 

Warren, Mildred, In., Twp. H. S. L., Mt. 
Vernon. 

Warrick, Elvin S., In., Mathematics L., 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 


Waterman, Pauline T., N.Y.A. Library 
supervisor, Dist. No. 6, Springfield. 
Waterman, Clinton Township Library. 
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Watts, Vera H., child. In., P. L., Dan- 
ville. 

Wayne, Mable A., asst. In., P. L., De- 
catur. 

Wead, Miss Tilton, In., Monticello Col- 
lege, Godfrey. 

Weaver, Katharyne, In., P. L., Albion. 

Webster, Gloria, asst., P. L., Wilmette. 

Webster, Ida M., In., P. L., Lincoln. 

Welch, Eleanor Weir, In., Ill. State 
Normal Univ. L., Normal. 

Welden, Goddina L., In., P. L., Centralia. 

Welden, Mrs. Mary T., tr., P. L., Cen- 
tralia. 

Weller, Mrs. C. M., tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Wells, Mrs. F. L., tr.. Adams Mem. L., 
Wheaton. 

Westmont, St. Joseph College. 
Wetherbee, S. A., docs. archivist and 
classifier, Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Wheaton, College Library. 

Wheeler, Marcia, In., P. L., Hinsdale. 

*Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor of 
schools dept., P. L., Chicago. 

*White, Ann David, Chicago. 

White, Catherine, tr., P. L., Streator. 

White, Marion, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

White, Shirley Ann, child. In, P. L., 
LaGrange. 

White Hall Township Library. 

Whitmack, Anna L., In., Free P. L., Wil- 
mette. 

*Whitman, Albert, publisher, 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago. 

*Whitman, Russel, Chicago. 

*Whitworth, C. R., Chicago. 

Wick, Catherine, ref. In., P. L., Peoria. 

Wilcoxson, Mrs. Emily M., In., Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

*Wilkinson, Earl B., 231 S. LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. R. E., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Williams, Alice, In., P. L., Moline. 

Williams, Elsie M., In., P. L., Tuscola. 

Williams, Lucy Parks, In. H. S. L., 
Bloomington. 

Williamson, Mrs. R. L., In., P. L., Mt. 
Carroll. 

Williford, Carrie K., In., H. S., Elgin. 

Willits, Mabel, In., Mercer Twp. P. L., 
Aledo. 

Wilson, Alleen, In., McKendree College, 
Lebanon. 
Wilson, Louis R., dean, Graduate L. 
School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Wilson, Martha, In., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field. 

*Windsor, P. L., director, Univ. of Ill. 
L. and L. Se., Urbana. 

Windsor, Mrs. P. L., Urbana. 

Winnetka Free Public Library. 


Wisher, Kathryn R., In., P. L., Edwards- 
ville. 
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Withrow, Phoebe, asst., In., Twp. P. L., 
Geneseo. 

Wittenberger, Mrs. J. C., tr., Twp. P. L., 
Savanna. 

Wittenmeyer, Mrs. Rebecca, asst., P. L., 
Freeport. 

Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude, In., W. Deerfield 
Twp. L., Deerfield. 

Wolf, Mrs. William E., In., P. L., Wood 
River. 

Wolter, Peter J., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Wolter, Mrs. Peter J., 7220 Bennett 
Ave., Chicago. 

Wood, Mrs. Ada M., Mounds. 

Wood River Public Library. 

Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., East St. 
Louis. 

Woods, William F., tr., P. L., Cham- 
paign. 

*Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa, tr., P. L., Ridge- 
farm. 

*Wright, Ida F., In., P. L. Evanston. 

Wright, Laura L., In., P. L., Carrollton. 

Wurdell, Claire L., In., Douglas Twp. L., 
Gilman. 

Wynn, Curtis, In., P. L., Galesburg. 


Yaggy, Thelma, head, H. S. dept. P. L., 
Evanston. 


Yenawine, Wayne S., gen. asst., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 


Yopp, Tessie, In., P. L., LaSalle. 

Young, Ethel, loan asst., P. L., Danville. 

Younggren, H. E., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Yunger, Lillian, asst. P. L, River 
Forest. 

Zepf, Charlotte, asst., Book sel. div. P. 
L., Chicago. 

Zerwekh, Norma A., asst., P. L., Pekin. 

Zick, Mrs. Hattie B., asst. In, P. L.,, 
Centralia. 


Zimmerman, Ruth, In., Ill. State Normal 
U. Training Se. L., Normal. 


Abbreviations 
assoc. associate 
asst. assistant 
bd. board 
br. branch 
eatler. cataloger 
child. children’s 
cire. circulation 
dept. department 
div. division 
E, east; eastern 
ed. editor 
exec. executive 
ext. extension 
gen. general 
hdars. headquarters 
H. 8S. high school 
Ill. Illinois 
inst. institute 
7. junior 
L. library 
In. librarian 


mem. memorial 
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mer. manager 

N. north; northern 
period. periodical 

pres. president 

prof. professor 

P. public 

ref. reference 

Ss. south ; southern 
se. school 
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sec. secretary 

sr. senior 

supt. superintendent 
twp. township 
univ. university 

Vv. pres. vice president 
Vv. west; western 


* Life members. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF LL.A. MEMBERS 


ABINGDON 

John Mosser Public Library. 
ALBION 

Weaver, Katharyne C. 


ALEDO 
McBride, Mrs. Robert P. 
Proctor, Joseph L. 
Willits, Mabel. 
ALGONQUIN 
Algonquin Public Library. 
ALTON 
*Bassett, Mrs. Jane. 
Boals, Minnie M. 
Duncan, Mrs. Albert W. 
*Duncan, Mrs. George. 
*Duncan, Mrs. John. 
Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise B. 
Ferguson, Bertha M. 
Jennie D. Hayner Library. 
Levis, Mrs. R. H. 
*McAdams, Mrs. John D. 
Olin, Mrs. F. W. 
*Smith, Eunice C. 
Ursula, Sister M. 
Wead, Tilton. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. R. E. 


ANNA 
Alden, Mrs. Carita Spann. 
Stinson Memorial Library. 


ARCOLA 
Gill, Erna K. 


ARGO 
Donahue, Mrs. Hattie. 
Hoban, Mrs. Mildred B. 
Mann, Mrs. Edith. 
Marshall, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Mostyn, James M. 
Plucinski, Mrs. Celia. 
Summit-Argo Public Library. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
Baxter, Mrs. Mary Jane. 


ATKINSON 
Lloyd, Mrs. Cora. 


AUGUSTA 
*Swanson, Minnie M. 


AURORA 
Aurora Public Library. 
Bailey, Frances W. 
Fink, Julia M. 


Hull, Gladys V. 

Kerr, Mrs. Thera B. 

Lies, Mrs. Harriet. 

Plain, Eleanor. 

Quinn, Mattie K. 

Reeves, Mrs. Edwina. 

Reuss, Ruth. 
BARRINGTON 

Barrington Public Library. 

Dobson, Olive. 
BARRY 

Barry Public Library. 
BATAVIA 

Batavia Township Public Library. 

Havighurst, Miriam. 

Van Dervolgan, Mrs. Bessie M. 
BEARDSTOWN 

Seegar, Hallie J. 


BELLEVILLE 
Arras, Ruth E. 
Daley, Betty. 
Eckhardt, Max. 
Grieve, Jesselyn. 
Halbert, Mary L. 
Reiss, Anna D. 
*Steuernagel, Bella. 
Underwood, Maude. 


BELVIDERE 
Ballard, Elizabeth. 


BELLWOOD 
Bellwood Public Library. 


BENTON 
Waller, Josephine. 


BERWYN 
Ely, Margaret E. 


BLOOMINGTON 
Abraham, Elizabeth G. 
Craig, L. M. 

Deale, H. Vail. 
Laursen, Allan R. 
Parham, Nellie E. 
*Stappenbeck, William. 
Van Ness, Thelma J. 
Williams, Lucy Parke. 


BLUE ISLAND 
Berry, Mrs. Robert. 
Blue Island Public Library. 
Boughner, Don. 
Clemmons, Mrs. H. B. 
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High, Mrs. Vernie. CHICAGO 

Joens, John C. Abbot, Etheldred. 

Knickerbocker, Carrie. Adamson, Catherine E. 

Rauwolf, F. X. Aleck, Bertha. 

Schmitt, Mrs. Emil. Allen, Edwin, Company. 

Uehrke, John C. Ambuhl, Frances I. 
BROOKFIELD *Anderson, Adah M. 

Brookfield Free Public Library. Sa Lillian J. 
BUSHNELL abcock, Helen 58. 


*Baker, Julia. 


Bushnell Public Library. *Bassoe, Dr. Peter. 
CAIRO oe *Batchelder, Annie. 
Cairo Public Library. Batchelder, Mildred. 
: _Hilboldt, Elizabeth. Beasant, Blanche J. 
: *“Lansden, Effie A. *Beaton, David, Jr. 
Smith, Margie. Beatty, Cora M. 
CAMBRIDGE Belous, Esther. 
Cambridge Township Public Library. Bernhardt, Caroline. 
Rogers, Mrs. George. Blake, Maude. 
Stoughton, Bertha. Bloomfield, Mrs. Virginia C. 
CANTON Book Shop Bindery. 
Nelson, Dorotha. ——_ poo 
 Chshendele Pubtis Siteue *Burgmeier, John M. 
Hart Fay oa Busse, David P. 
Ke ee Cahalane, Edmond P. 
erley, Ruby. *Cahill, Walter 
Reef, Mrs. E. W . : , 
Fae ‘ Campbell, Marguerite E. 
CARLINVILLE *Carqueville, Marshall. 
Carlinville Library. Carter, Frances J. 
Deadrick, Elizabeth. *Chandler, Frank M. 
Hauck, Helen. Collins, Mrs. Kathryn S. 
Hemphill, Mrs. Victor. Courtney, Ursula M. 
CARPENTERSVILLE *Crowell, Lucius A. 
Carpentersville Literary and Library *Cunningham, Frank S. 
Association. *Day, Mary B. 
CARROLLTON Decker, Edna W. 
Carrollton Public Library. *Eaman, Mabel. 
Hinshaw, Bernice. meeggge a 
Tad . stes, Grace W. 
Wright, Laura L. Bverkast. ©. C. 
CARTHAGE Farquhar, Alice M. 
Carthage Free Public Library. Fenneman, L. Nordica. 
CENTRALIA Field, Pear! I. 
Centralia Public Library. Fontaine, Everett O. 
Goessling, Vera. *Forgan, James B., Jr. 
Hopkins, Orpha F. *Forrester, Mrs. W. W. 
Starke, Aubrey Harrison. *Forstall, Gertrude. 
Stevens, Ruth Hurst. _ Frank, Lolita. 
Welden, Goddina L. *French, Randall. 
Welden, Mrs. Mary T. *Gallagher, M. F. (Deceased) 
Zick, Mrs. Hattie B. *Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl E. 
Greer, Agnes F. P. 
CHAMPAIGN Groves, Elizabeth A. 
Kratz, Ethel G. *Hackman, Henry E. 
McGuire, Vereta. *Hagey, John F. 
Woods, William F. *Hall, Arthur R. 
CHARLESTON *Hamill, Alfred E. 
a. Harridge, Grace P. 
Charleston Carnegie Public Library. ‘Henderson, Fanchon I. 
Duggleby, Esther. *Henderson, Thomas B. G. 
Smith, May. *Herr, Mary E. 
CHENOA Hertzberg, Ernst & Sons, Binders. 
Ballard, Mrs. Louise M. Hostetter, Anita M. 
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Joeckel, C. B. 


Keenleyside, Mrs. Marjorie C. 


Kelly, Clara C. 

King, Elizabeth M. 
*Kitchell, Howell W. 
*Krause, Louise B. 
*Kroch, A. 

Kroch’s Bookstores. 

Lanquist, Ada M. 

Larson, Mrs. Emily T. 

Lenth, Mrs. Ruth A. 
*Levin, Nathan R. 
Lewis, Leora J. 

McBean, Mrs. Dilla. 

McLaren, Anne V. 
McLaughlin, Bernadine. 
McLaughlin, Blanch. 

Marks, Mrs. Jessie W. 
Martin, Lowell. 
Merrill, Julia W. 
Merry, Hazel. 

Mezger, W. L. 


Vetter, Agnes R. 
Vinton, Margaret E. 
Vosper, Zaidee B. 
*Whitcomb, Adah F. 
*White, Ann David. 
*Whitman, Albert. 
*Whitman, Russell. 
*Whitworth, C. R. 
Wilcoxson, Mrs. Emily M. 
*Wilkinson, Earl B. 
Wilson, Louis R. 
Wolter, Peter. 
Wolter, Mrs. Peter. 
Zepf, Charlotte. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


Chicago Heights Free Public Library. 
Donaldson, May L. 

Mellinger, Louise. 

Tobias, Mrs. Grace P. 


CHILLICOTHE 


Chillicothe Township Public Library. 
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*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr. 
Moderwell, Mabel C. 
*Mose, Einar. 

Mulberry, Mrs. Catharine C. 

*Murray, Howell W. 
Neil, Alice A. 

Norman, Oscar E. 

Pannell, Mrs. Lucile. 

Pearce, Marie E. 

Peck, Amy E. 

Phillips, W. I. 

Purvin, Mrs. Jennie Franklin. 
Radesinsky, Helen. 

*Randle, Mrs. Charles H. 
Reed, Jessie E. 

Riley, Mildred R. 

*Rinaker, Samuel M. 
*Ritter, Clement V. 
*Roberts, Elizabeth E. 
*Robinson, Lydia G. 
Roden, Carl B. 

*Rose, Sister M. 

Rossell, Mrs. Beatrice S. 
Ryan, Lillian M. 

Sabel, Dorothy. 
Saunders, Mrs. Ella M. 

*Schaffer, John C. 
Schumacher, Dorothy. 

*Sears, Rose R. 

Shea, Agatha. 

Smith, Edward Fowler. 
Spofford, Walter R. 
Steele, Nell. 

*Swift, Harold H. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary Waldo. 
Teitge, Virginia. 
Timmerman, Hazel. 
Troxel, Wilma. 

*Utley, George B. 

*Valters, W. F. 

*Ver Nooy, Winifred. 


Cicero Public Library. 
Cuchna, Mrs. Rose. 
*Darlington, Genevieve. 
Hines, Stanley. 
Koubek, Joseph F. 
Mourek, Anton P. 
Novak, Joseph F. 
Russell, Virginia. 
Sassetti, George. 
Slominski, Joseph. 


CISCO 


Willow Branch Township Library. 


CLINTON 


*Kent, Lillian 
Maddox, Maude 
Vespasian Warner Library. 


COLLINSVILLE 


Collinsville Memorial Public Library. 
Dilliard, Irving. 
Herr, Mrs. V. A., Sr. 


DANVILLE 


Berger, Harriett. 
Chestnut, Sarah Orr. 
Collings, Judith Ann. 
Danville Public Library. 
Hanes, Jeanne. 

Seiwell, Sara Belle. 
Watts, Vera H. 

Young, Ethel. 


DECATUR 
*Allin, Eugenia. 


Baker, Clara M. 

Davis, Fleta M. 
Decatur Public Library. 
Dill, Minnie A. 

Evans, Mrs. John W. 
Harrison, Margaret A. 
Knuth, Edmund R. 
Kowalsky, Mabel E. 
Larmon, Margaret E. 
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Leek, Mary. 
Mueller, William E. 
Oakes, -Charlotte. 
Pollock, Ruth L. 
Shilling, Franklin W. 
Walker, Katherine. 
Wayne, Mabel A. 
DEERFIELD 
Becker, Mrs. Eleanor. 
Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude. 
DEKALB 
Gordon, Lenore M. 
Hunt, Mrs. E. S. 
McMahon, Eva. 
Minter, Mrs. Emily M. 
Neptune, Katherine. 
Parson, 8. F. 
Powers, Margaret. 
DELAVAN 
Ayer Public Library. 
DES PLAINES 
Earle, Mrs. Elsie B. 
Micina, Sister M. 
DIXON 
Dixon Public Library. 
President, Board of 
Public Library. 
Secretary, Board of 
Public Library. 
DOWNERS GROVE 
*Bryce, Jessie M. 
Krum, Charlotte. 
*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell. 
Natzke, Celia. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Township Public Library. 
DU QUOIN 
Morris, Gertrude. 
DWIGHT 
Dwight Public Library. 
Martin, Mrs. Clyde L. 
EAST ALTON 
McDonald, Mrs. Olive. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
Bergmann, Emma. 
East St. Louis Public Library. 
Keane, Mary G. 
Woodruff, J. Lyon. 


EAST PEORIA 
*Herschel, Paul E. 


EDWARDSVILLE 
Wisher, Kathryn R. 


ELGIN 
Kocher, Helen. 
Teal, William. 
Williford, Carrie K. 
ELMHURST 
Berens, H. A. 
Birkin, Jean. 
Brieschke, Ruth. 


Trustees, Dixon 


Trustees, Dixon 
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Crusius, Paul N. 

Eaton, Leland. 

Elmhurst Public Library. 
Entorf, W. F. 

Housley, Guy. 

Kendall, N. H. 

McGary, Mrs. Paul J. 
Olsson, H. L. 
Schumacher, Henry C. 
Strand, Ruth. 


ELMWOOD PARK 


Reber, Vivian Marie. 


EL PASO 


El Paso Public Library. 
Ferrell, Hortense. 
Jenkins, Katharine E. 


EVANSTON 
Block, Katherine. 
Borchelt, Louise. 
Brandell, Mrs. Gertrude A. 
Brennan, Wintress. 
Burke, Eleanor. 
Cartwright, C. M. 
Davison, Florence. 
Dechman, Ida Mae. 
Evanston Public Library. 
*Gardiner, Mabel F. 
Gibson, Hamilton. 
Graver, Lois. 
Harnau, Florence. 
Holcomb, Helen. 
Holway, Irene. 
Judd, Grace. 
Judson, James M. 
Koch, Dr. Theodore W. 
*Leggett, William F. 
Mather, Rose. 
Metcalf, Frances. 
Morse, Gertrude W. 
*Oldberg, Mrs. Arne. 
Rue, Eloise. 
Sattley, Helen. 
*Shanesy, Ralph D. 
Shanesy, Mrs. R. D. 
Simpson, Herbert S. 
Thompson, Sadie. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. George H. 
Tyler, Mrs. Alfred. 
Waller, Katherine. 
White, Marion. 
*Wright, Ida F. 
Yagegy, Thelma B. 
FAIRBURY 
Carrithers, Nelle. 
Dominy Memorial Library. 
FAIRFIELD 
*Stonemetz, Lila L. 


FLORA 
Hanna, Mrs. Mary L. 
FOREST PARK 
Austin, Josephine. 
Heileman, Mrs. Edith. 
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FREEPORT 

*Bidwell, Addison. 
Burkard, Mrs. Joseph. 
Corrigan, Pauline. 
Cully, B. O. 
Eckert, Robert, Jr. 
Freeport Public Library. 
Fulwider, L. A. 
Gassman, I. P. 
Hildreth, Mrs. C. F. 
Hughes, Ruth P. 
Mueller, Leta B. 
Packard, Jeanette. 
Packard, Louise. 
Raines, Mrs. S. E. 
Snyder, Helen L. 
Stukenberg, A. J. 
Wagner, Mrs. Frederick. 
Wittenmeyer, Mrs. Rebecca. 


GALENA 

*Felt, Anna E. 
Galena Public Library. 
Hughlett, Anna P. 
Nagel, Katharine. 


GALESBURG 
Dawson, Orcena. 
Galesburg Free Public Library. 
Patterson, Mrs. Mildred K. 
Wynn, Curtis. 


GALVA 
Burt, Dr. Frank H. 
Galva Township Public Library. 
Goodale, Mrs. Eva E. 


GENESEO 
Arzinger, Mrs. Katharine L. 
Geneseo Township Public Library. 
Withrow, Phoebe. 


GENEVA 


Geneva Township Public Library. 


Hawkins, Katie Lu. 


GILMAN 
Wurdell, Claire L. 


GLENCOE 

*Barnett, Otto R. 
Barnett, Sherman. 
Beckwith, Helen. 
Crozier, Mrs. Eva G. 
Cushman, Mrs. R. D. 
Glencoe Public Library. 
Grant, Mrs. J. A. 
Mosser, Oliver D. 
Newhall, John. 
Scott, Willis. 


GLEN ELLYN 
Aust, Blanche. 
Glen Ellyn Free Public Library. 
McMahon, Grace. 
GLENVIEW 
Glenview Public Library. 
*Maynard, Helen. 


GRANITE CITY 
Lignoul, Margaret. 
McGalliard, Martha. 
Schroeder, Mrs. Sarah. 
*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B. 
GREENVILLE 
Breuchaud, Frances. 
Breuchaud, Virginia. 
Dare, Ruby. 
GRIDLEY 
Gridley Public Library. 
HAMILTON 
Cress, Jeannette. 
Dadant, Valentine. 
Hamilton Public Library. 


HARRISBURG 
Mitchell-Carnegie Library. 
Rice, Mrs. Helen G. 

HARVARD 
Engels, Mrs. Helen Heatley. 

HARVEY 
Day, Mrs. Wilbur. 

Harvey Public Library. 
Michaelsen, Charlotte. 

HAVANA 
Montgomery, Ruth. 

HIGHLAND 

*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F. 

*Latzer, Alice. 

Louis Latzer Memorial Library. 

*Menz, Mrs. J. B. 

Patton, E. Margaret. 

HIGHLAND PARK 
Boye, Mrs. Inger. 

Egan, Mary A. 
Flanders, Clover. 
Flinn, Helen A. 

*Gallagher, David. 

*Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor. 

*Garnett, J. B. 

Highland Park Public Library. 
Teare, Dorothy. 


HILLSBORO 
Hillsboro Public Library. 


HINSDALE 
*Burt, Mrs. Paul G. 
Hanson, Vernon. 
Hinsdale Public Library. 
Lohrer, Alice. 
Lord, John. 
Wheeler, Marcia. 
HOMEWOOD 
Homewood Public Library. 
HOOPESTON 
Honeywell, Mrs. Mary. 
Hoopeston Public Library. 
Southwick, Lillie E. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Black, Elizabeth. 
Blakely, Margaret. 
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Havenhill, Lillian. LEXINGTON 
Hiatt, Dorothy. Smith Library. 
Jackson, Anne Wakely. LIBERTYVILLE 


Jacksonville Public Library. 
Johnson, Elizabeth. 
MacMurray College Library. 
Moon, Frauncie. 
Murray, Grace. 
Sibert, L. D. 
*Suhy, W. T. 
JOLIET 
Barickman, Mrs. Rena M. 
Dillman, Pauline I. 
Fisk, Mrs. Emily Howe. 
Hennessy, Nellie M. 
Ketcham, Fiorence L. 
Pierce, Nellie M. 
KANKAKEE 
Brown, Dorothy. 
Kankakee Public Library. 
KEWANEE 
Biddlecombe, Ida D. 
Cotton, G. W. 
*Curry, Elizabeth B. 
Ebright, Elizabeth Joan. 
*Errett, Mrs. A. W., Jr. 
Fischer, Mary R. 
Kewanee Township Public Library. 
McFall, Mrs. Ruth G. 
Olson, Marjorie. 
Poppleton, R. B. 
Priestman, L. L. 
Taylor, Mrs. Earl. 
Younggren, H. E. 
KNOXVILLE 
Hiler, Eila. 
LAFAYETTE 
Boggs, Mrs. Clara F. 
Ira C. Reed Public Library. 


LAGRANGE 
Ditto, Rebecca M. 
LaGrange Public Library. 
Tillson, George W. 
White, Shirley Ann. 
LAKE BLUFF 
Coen, Mrs. Flora G. 
Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z. 
Lake Bluff Library. 


LAKE FOREST 
Glasgow, Stella. 
Lake Forest Public Library. 


LA SALLE 
Baker, Maysel O. 
Cummings, Elizabeth. 
*Hummer, Wayne. 
*Malone, James Eugene, Jr. 
Yopp, Tessie. 


LEBANON 
Wilson, Alleen. 


LENA 
Hauser, Vera. 


Cook Memorial Library. 

Doane, Dorothy. 

Gaddis, Henry. 

Gaddis, Marjorie. 

Johnson, Lois. 

Kohner, Max. 

Krieger, Mrs. W. M. 

Lovell, Kenneth G. 

Mitchell, Mrs. John T. 

Ray, Mrs. Paul. 

Rouse, Mrs. Delbert. 
LINCOLN 

*Corwine, Eunice. 

Houser, Mrs. Minnie R. 
*Nickols, D. F. 

Webster, Ida M. 
LITCHFIELD 

Carnegie Public Library. 

Hill, Vivian. 
LOCKPORT 

Helmick, Helen. 

Lockport Township Public Library. 
LOMBARD 

Swanlund, Mrs. Maybelle L. 
McLEANSBORO 

Hyatt, Katharine. 

Prendergast, Mrs. Virginia H. 
MACOMB 

Evans, Cecile. 

Gumbart, L. F. 

*Jackson, Fanny R. 

Macomb Free Public Library. 

Sturgeon, Mrs. Ida L. 
MACON 

Perdue, Leone. 


MADISON 
Crawford, Mrs. Sadie M. 


MANSFIELD 
Montgomery, Mrs. Louise. 
Warren, May. 
MARION 
Parks, Mrs. Nannie G. 
MARSEILLES 
Bignall, Lydia. 
Marsh, Florence E. 
MARSHALL 
Dewey, Mrs. Marjorie Lewis. 
MASON CITY 
Chesnut, Mrs. Garnet D. 
Mason City Public Library. 
MATTOON 
*Gray, Blanche. 
MAYWOOD 


Dammeier, Vernell. 
Maywood Public Library. 
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MENDOTA 

Graves Public Library. 
METROPOLIS 

Metcalf, Mary. 

Metropolis Public Library. 
MILFORD 


Milford Township Public Library. 


MOLINE 
Gingles, Mrs. Hope W. 
Johnson, Carol. 
Johnson, Elinor. 
Johnson, Mrs. Mildred. 
Krapp, Esther. 
Moline Public Library. 
Otis, Peggy. 
Ringier, Elizabeth. 
Scott, Dorothy. 
Williams, Alice. 
MOMENCE 
Brown, Lucy I. 
MONMOUTH 
Baird, Mrs. Maud E. 
McCoy, Mary E. 
Neumann, Mary Louise. 
Phillips, Margaret E. 
Saville, Mildred M. 
MONTICELLO 
Bragg, Lena. 
Bumstead, Mrs. C. M. 
Chitwood, G. H. 
Corbett, C. E. 
Edie, Mrs. Burl. 
Finson, W. L. 
Hussey, Mary A. 
Mailander, Mrs. Edna L. 


MORRIS 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta E. 
MORRISON 

Odell Public Library. 

Ward, Mary L. 


MOUNDS 
Wood, Mrs. Ada M. 


MT. CARROLL 
Williamson, Mrs. R. L. 


MT. STERLING 
Mt. Sterling Public Library. 


MT. VERNON 

Allen, Loren H. 
*Emmerson, Louis L. 

Hoffman, Lillian. 

Knight, Mrs. Lola. 

Mt. Vernon Public Library. 
*Pittman, Margaret Lee. 

Warren, Mildred. 
MURPHYSBORO 

Pickler, Mrs. Lee C. 


NAPERVILLE 
Egermann, Mary B. 
Nichols Library. 


*Stoos, Mrs. Juanita Engstrand. 


NILES CENTER 
Free Public Library. 
NORMAL 
Hanna, Margaret M. 
Kelley, Edna Irene. 
Kerr, Mildred. 
Lawrence, Margaret. 
Plotnicky, Mrs. John F. 
Welch, Eleanor Weir. 
Zimmerman, Ruth. 
NORTH CHICAGO 
North Chicago Public Library. 


OAK PARK 
Ashley, Raymond W. 
Ayres, Mary A. 
Chouffet, Margaret. 
Dangel, W. H. 
Eggleston, Mrs. H. H. 
Forbes, Mrs. J. B. 
Harnden, May. 
Haskins, Raymond G. 
Lewis, M. Genevieve. 
*McKay, Elsie. 

*Maze, Adele H. 
Miller, Elizabeth. 
Moyer, Florence M. 
Oak Park Public Library. 
Thiel, Harry F. 


ODELL 
Odell Public Library. 


O’FALLON 
Woman’s Club Public Library. 


OLNEY 
Hutchens, Beulah. 
Loeffler, Elizabeth. 
Morris, Cora Belle. 
Olney Carnegie Public Library. 


ONEIDA 
Bowman, Mrs. Earl. 


OREGON 

Cartwright, Emily Hitt. 
*Lowden, Hon. Frank O. 
ORION 

Johnson, Florence D. 


OTTAWA 

*Beem, Vilda P. 
Charbonneau, Audrey. 
Hole, Miriam. 
Reddick’s Library. 
Strait, Delphine. 

PALATINE 
Hart, Lottie E. 
Palatine Public Library. 


PANA 
Vidler, Fannie. 


PARIS 
Brengle, Mrs. Julia Lowe. 
Haug, Ethel. 
Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin. 
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PARK RIDGE PRINCEVILLE 
Holbrook, Frances E. Princeville Public Library. 
Klein, E. Louise. PROPHETSTOWN 
PAXTON Frary, Mrs. Esta G. 
Meharry, Emma. Henry C. Adams Memorial Library. 
PEKIN McNamara, Hazel J. 
Haase, Mrs. Helen K. QUINCY 
Rankin, Relda E. Christ, Emma J. 
Zerwekh, Norma A. Foster, Virginia. 
PEORIA Herzog, Mary. 
Altpeter, Rev. S. J. Kuhlo, Elizabeth. 
*Beeson, Nella B. Manning, Mrs. Eleanor B. 
*Browning, Earl W. Quincy Free Public Library. 
j Cook, Bertha. Quinlivan, May C. 
i Curry, Elizabeth A. Reyling, Rev. August. 
' Fisher, Louise I. Schlagenhauf, Caroline. 
§ Guinn, Lillian M. Volk, Mrs. Sarah J. 
: Johnson, Edith Aldrea. RANTOUL 
R Lottmann, Mrs. Mary E. Antell, Mrs. Earl S. 
4 *Montgomery, Ruth. REYNOLDS 
Peoria Public Library. Reynolds Community Library. 
Roper, Elizabeth Jane. RIDGEFARM 
Shaw, a *Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa. 
Simpeon, L. L. RIVER FOREST 
, e ad a ° 
Starr, Lucie M. “Allison, Gladys. 
Tjaden, Mrs. John C. Brown, Arthur H. 
Wick, Catherine Goodwillie, Herrick R. 


Heindel, John. 


PEORIA HEIGHTS Knaus, Mrs. George H. 
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Fisher, Mrs. Sanford D. McCay, Harriet E. 
Lusk, George W. River Forest Public Library. 
PERU Rosary College Library. 
Mahoney, Rev. Edward. Rowe, Mary J. 
Snyder, Fanny. Tyrrell, Mrs. G. H. 
Walker, C. L. 
PETERSBURG . igi 
Smith, Nelle M. ea 
PINCKNEYVILLE Riverside Public Library. 
Campbell, Ida L. 
ROBINSON 
PITTSFIELD Newlin, Mrs. Vera C. 
Shadel, Helen S. Robinson Township Carnegie Library. 
PLANO 
: ; ROCHELLE 
Henning, Mrs. Maud E. Flagg Township Library. 
POLO Ringering, Leona. 


Bredehoft, Nellie M. 


Buffalo Township Library. ROCK ISLAND 


Baehr, William. 


PONTIAC ; Bladel, Bessie A. 
Farr, Lois. Custer, Grace W. 
Pontiac Public Library. Gale, Ellen. 

PRINCETON Rock Island Public Library. 
Anderson, Mrs. Lloyd. Schersten, Dr. A. F. 
Appenheim, Edwin. Schocker, Elsie. 
Bryant, Miles. ROCKFORD 
Busch, Dorothy. Andrews, Mae B. 
Graham, Evelyn. Armstrong, Faith. 
Lemke, Rev. Andrew B. Bestow, Fred A. 
Matson Public Library. Bigelow, Mary C. 
Noble, Mrs. Reuben. Collier, Gladys. 
Robinson, Agnes M. Cooper, Josephine. 
Weibel, G. P. Cummings, E. E. 
Tedrow, C. D. DeWitt, Jessie E. 
Walker, Mrs. Harold. Doxsey, Geraldine. 
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Edmison, F. S. 
Fristad, Alma. 


Henrikson, Mrs. Eleanor. 


Houghton, Marjorie. 
Hubbell, Jane P. 
Johnson, Louise C. 
Lind, Julia. 
McBarron, Henry W. 
Paget, Mrs. Mildred. 
Peterson, John T. 
Reinhardt, Arno W. 


Rockford Public Library. 


Severson, Mrs. James. 
Sharp, Jean. 
Van Duzer, Edith. 
Walczak, Ray. 
Weller, Mrs. C. M. 
ROCKTON 
Prag, Hilda. 
RUSHVILLE 
Jackson, Rosa. 
ST. CHARLES 


St. Charles Public Library. 


SALEM 
Bryan-Bennett Library. 
Davenport, May. 
SAVANNA 
Bowen, Mrs. F. P. 
Greison, A. M. 
Greve, Hattie L. 
Mason, Mrs. S. E. 
Rose, Myrtle. 


Savanna Township Public Library. 


Stransky, F. U. 
Wittenberger, Mrs. J. C. 


SHEFFIELD 
Pervier, Inez M. 


Sheffield Public Library. 


SHELBYVILLE 
Free Public Library. 


SHELDON 
Brown, Serena. 


SILVIS 
Hill, Mrs. H. L. 
Kizer, Mrs. Claude R. 
Silvis Public Library. 

SPRINGFIELD 
Bailey, Dorothy G. 
Baumann, Mildred E. 
Bunn, George N. 
Burr, Elizabeth 
Banker, Martha 
Bryant, Esther E. 
Conover, Elizabeth 
Corcoran, Margaret. 
Cowdin, Mrs. F. P. 


Crookston, Mary Evalyn. 


Davies, Clara A. 
Dennis, Willard K. 
Eberhardt, Bernice M. 
Fannon, Dorothy. 
Feldkamp, Jennie C. 
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Foster, Eliza B. 
Garrett, Fern 

Hughes, Edward J. 
Illinois State Historical Library. 
Illinois State Library. 
Jenks, Jessie. 

Kane, Mrs. Ruth Hamilton. 
Karraker, Mrs. Bernice W. 
Kissinger, Eloise D. 
Kosek, Anna A. 
Lincoln Library. 

Lind, Mrs. Carol C. 
Long, Agnes. 

Long, Alice Mae. 
McCoy, Ralph E. 
Martin, Lois. 

Mills, Ruth. 

Moyer, Mary E. 

Myers, Walter E. 
Nelson, Forrest. 
Nichoi, Florence M. 
Norton, Margaret C. 
Paddock, Porter. 
Rabjohns, Aileen A. 
Rogers, Helene H. 
Ryan, Charlotte. 
Sansburn, William A. 
Scheffler, Emma M. 
*Skogh, Harriet M. 
Smith, Annabel L. 
Snyder, Mildred. 
Waterman, Pauline T. 
Wetherbee, S. Ambrose. 
Wilson, Martha. 


STERLING 

Brucker, Mrs. Carolyn. 
STOCKTON 

Hanson, Mrs. Carrie. 
STREATOR 


Arthur, Alice E. 

Chiavene, Jeanne 

Heenan, Mrs. Jessie B. 

Hoadley, Clara. 

Kimes, Bertha M. 

List, Virginia. 

Mohan, J. J. 

Streator Public Library. 

White, Catherine. 
SULLIVAN 

Baker, Ella. 
SYCAMORE 

Sycamore Public Library. 
THEBES 

Jennings, Mrs. Mary. 
TOLEDO 

Sumpter Township Library. 
TOULON 

Toulon Public Library. 
TREMONT 

Esther Washburn Public Library. 
TUSCOLA 

Hackett, Mrs. L. O. 

Williams, Elsie M. 
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URBANA 
Anell, Esther. 
Bamber, Lyle E. 
Benner, Anna. 
Benton, Eva Faye. 
Black, Dorothy. 
*Bond, Ethel. 
Bowers, Mildred. 
*Boyd, Anne M. 
Bull, Mary Lois. 
*Burwash, Mary Gladys. 
Davis, Mrs. Arthur. 
*Dunlap, Fanny. 
Garver, Willia K. 
Gillett, Theresa. 
Gilmore, Sylvia C. 
Grant, Isabelle F. 
Hardin, A. Ruth. 
Heicke, Dorothy. 
Hostetter, Marie M. 
Houchens, Josie B. 
Jameson, Inez. 
Johnson, Alice Sarah. 
Jutton, Emma R. 
Kaufman, Geraldine. 
Kepler, Lucy. 
Kinney, Mary. 
Kramer, Evalene V. 
Krieg, Amelia. 
*Lichtenberger, Cleo. 
McDiarmid, E. W., Jr. 
McMullen, C. Haynes. 
Mohr, Mrs. Eunice C. 
Nearhood, Reva. 
Qualls, LeRoy L. 
*Robertson, Eleanor M. 
Sandy, G. H. 
Seely, Mary Louise. 
Signor, Nelle M. 
*Simpson, Frances. 
Singleton, Mildred. 
Smith, Mrs. Bethania M. 
Speer, Eunice. 
Steiner, Pauline. 
*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey. 
Tod, Ida F. 
Trotier, Arnold H. 
Urbana Free Library. 
Warrick, Elvin S. 
*Windsor, P. L. 
Windsor, Mrs. P. L. 
Yenawine, W. 8S. 
VANDALIA 
Murray, Mrs. Mildred Surratt. 
VENICE 
Kraft, Mildred. 
VILLA GROVE 
Jones, Lillian. 


VIRDEN 


Virden Public Library, Board of 


Trustees. 


WASHINGTON 
Harvey, Mrs. Marguerite B. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


WATERMAN 
Clinton Township Library. 
WATSEKA 
Nelson, Jean. 
WAUKEGAN 
Besley, Mrs. Frederic A. 
Gregory, Ruth W. 
Lee, Lucille. 
Perrin, Laura J. 
Schlosser, Genevieve A. 
Thomson, Vivian. 
Tryon, Ardella K. 


WAVERLY 
Cline, Goldia M. 


WEST FRANKFORT 
Beale, Hazel I. 


WESTERN SPRINGS 
Crook, Dorothy M. 


WESTMONT 

St. Joseph’s College. 
WESTVILLE 

Raub, Nellie Taylor. 
WHEATON 


Angell, Mrs. Gertrude R. 
Blanchard, Julia E. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel. 
Wells, Mrs. F. L. 
Wheaton College Library. 


WHITE HALL 


White Hall Township Library. 


WILMETTE 
Webster, Gloria. 
Whitmack, Ann L. 


WINNETKA 
Ashley, Katherine. 
Broughton, Beatrice. 
Dixon, Genevieve. 
Hayward, Mrs. Oscar. 
Hewes, Mary E. 
Huddle, Mary Alice. 
Hutchinson, Paul. 
Irwin, Mrs. David D. 
Libbey, Eleanor. 
Metz, Jane. 

*Olson, Nelle A. 
Osmotherly, Sue. 
Pearse, Langdon. 
Prouty, Mrs. Carrie Burr. 
Reese, Rosette. 
Thomas, Betty. 
Winnetka Free Public Library. 


WOOD RIVER 


Juhlin, Thelma. 
Wolf, Mrs. William E. 
Wood River Public Library. 


WYOMING 
Peard, Leota A. 
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OUT OF STATE MEMBERS OF L.L.A. NEW YORK, SYRACUSE 


INDIANA, NOTRE DAME 
Cosgrove, Pearl Joan. 
IOWA, DES MOINES. 
*Hertzberg, Ernest. 
Hertzberg Bindery. 
MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD 
*Huntting, H. R. 
NEBRASKA, LINCOLN 
*Price, Anna May. 
NEW JERSEY, GLEN RIDGE 
*Hendee, Cora. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Fesselmeyer, W. H. 
*Stechert, G. E., & Co. 


Gaylord Bros. 
*Gaylord, H. J. 
OHIO, SPRINGFIELD 
*Lacey, Mrs. Mae Hessler. 
WISCONSIN, MADISON 
*Bassett, Norman. 
Demco Library Supplies. 
Osborne, Julia S. 


VERMONT, BURLINGTON 
*Ayres, Rev. S. G. 

CHINA, SHANGHAI 

*Butland, Mrs. Charles Alexieff. 


NOTES 





